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MISSION  STATEMENT 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  responsible  for  stewardship  of  our  public 
lands.  The  BLM  is  committed  to  manage,  protect,  and  improve  these  lands  in 
a  manner  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people.  Management  is  based 
upon  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of  our  Nation’s 
resources  within  a  framework  of  environmental  responsibility  and  scientific 
technology.  These  resources  include  recreation,  rangelands,  timber, 
minerals,  watershed,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  wilderness,  air,  and  scenic 
quality,  as  well  as  scientific  and  cultural  values. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Las  Vegas  Field  Office 
4701  N.  Torrey  Pines  Drive 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89130-2301 

In  Reply  Refer  To: 

NV050 
1792 

September  3,  2004 

Dear  Reader: 

Enclosed  for  your  review  and  comment  is  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Disposal  Boundary  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (DEIS).  This  document  describes  and  analyzes  the  potential  environmental  impacts  of  three  alterna¬ 
tives  for  the  disposal  and  use  of  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  within  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley  disposal  boundary  area  in  Clark  County,  Nevada.  The  alternatives  include  the  Proposed  Action,  the 
Conservation  Transfer  Alternative,  and  the  No  Action  Alternative. 


Comments  regarding  the  Draft  EIS  will  be  accepted  for  60  days  following  the  date  of  publication  of  the  Notice 
of  Availability  in  the  Federal  Register.  Written  comments  must  be  received  via  the  website  or  email,  or  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  60  days  after  the  EPA  publication  of  the  Notice  of  Availability  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Please  direct  your  comments  to: 

Las  Vegas  Valley  BLM  Land  Disposal  EIS 
PBS&J 

2270  Corporate  Circle,  Suite  100 
Henderson,  NV  89074-6382 
E-mail:  lvblmeis@pbsi  .com 
Website:  http://www.nv.blm.gov/lvdiseis 

Opportunities  to  present  oral  comments  will  occur  at  public  hearings  to  be  held  throughout  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
during  October  2004.  Additional  information  regarding  the  public  meeting  dates  and  locations  will  be  published 
in  the  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal  and  posted  on  the  EIS  website  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  meetings. 

Individual  respondents  may  request  confidentiality.  If  you  wish  to  withhold  your  name  or  street  address  from 
public  review  or  from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  you  must  state  this  prominently  at  the 
beginning  of  your  written  comment.  Such  requests  will  be  honored  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law.  All  submis¬ 
sions  from  organizations  and  businesses,  and  from  individuals  identifying  themselves  as  representatives  or  offi¬ 
cials  of  organizations  or  businesses,  will  be  available  for  public  inspection  in  their  entirety. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  improve  the  impact  analysis  and  decision  making  process.  Comments  will  be 
fully  considered  and  evaluated  in  the  Final  EIS. 

The  BLM  appreciates  your  interest  in  this  project.  Should  you  require  any  additional  information,  please  con¬ 
tact  Jeff  Steinmetz,  Planning  and  Environmental  Coordinator,  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  at  (702)  515-5097. 


Sincerely, 

Mark  T.  Morse 
Field  Manager 
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Lead  Agency:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Las  Vegas  Field  Office 
4701  North  Torrey  Pines  Drive 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89130-2301 

In  Cooperation  With:  U.S.  Air  Force;  Nellis  Air  Force  Base 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  Desert  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Complex 
Clark  County  Regional  Flood  Control  District 
Clark  County  Comprehensive  Planning 
City  of  Las  Vegas 
City  of  North  Las  Vegas 
City  of  Henderson 

Jeff  Steinmetz 

BLM  Las  Vegas  Field  Office 
4701  North  Torrey  Pines  Drive 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89130-2301 
Telephone  (702)  515-5097 
Email:  isteinme@nv.blm.gov 

Abstract:  The  Las  Vegas  Valley  Disposal  Boundary  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS) 
analyzes  the  potential  impacts  associated  with  the  disposal  and  use  of  public  land  under  the  management 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  as  directed  by  the  Southern  Nevada  Public  Land  Management 
Act  of  1998,  as  amended  by  the  Clark  County  Conservation  of  Public  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Act  of 
2002.  Three  alternatives  are  analyzed  in  the  DEIS:  Proposed  Action,  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative, 
and  No  Action  Alternative.  Under  the  Proposed  Action,  all  remaining  BLM  lands  (approximately  46,700 
acres)  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be  sold  or  transferred  by  2015.  The  Conservation 
Transfer  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  the  Proposed  Action  except  approximately  5,000  acres  of 
sensitive  vegetation  and  unique  paleontological  resources  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be 
transferred  to  entities  that  would  protect  or  mitigate  any  resource  damage  or  disturbance.  None  of  the 
BLM  lands  remaining  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be  sold  or  transferred  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative;  management  of  these  lands  would  continue  as  specified  in  the  1998  Las  Vegas  Resource 
Management  Plan  (RMP).  This  DEIS  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act,  and  BLM  management  policies  as  defined  in  the  RMP. 


For  Further 
Information  Contact: 


Comments:  Comments  on  this  DEIS  must  be  received  via  the  website  (http://www.nv.blm.gov/lvdiseisL 
email  nvblmeis@pbsi.com).  or  postmarked  no  later  than  60  days  after  EPA  publication  of  the  Notice  of 
Availability  in  the  Federal  Register. 


Environmental  Consultation  Requirements:  The  DEIS  supports  the  consultation  requirements  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  (16  USC  470  et  seq.)  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
(16  USC  1531  et  seq.). 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  plans  to  dispose  of  BLM 
managed  land  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  consistent 
with  the  Southern  Nevada  Public  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  Act  of  1998  (SNPLMA),  as  amended  by  the 
Clark  County  Conservation  of  Public  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Act  of  2002  (Clark  County 
Act).  The  BLM  administers  federal  public  land  in 
small  and  large  parcels  interspersed  among  private 
land  in  the  Las  Vegas  metropolitan  area  and  in 
significant  federal  land  holdings  surrounding  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley.  These  interspersed  parcels  are 
difficult  for  federal  management  and  thus  are 
more  appropriate  for  disposal  and  management  by 
local  governments.  In  addition,  the  demand  for 
federal  land  by  local  governments  and  private  par¬ 
ties  has  exceeded  expectations.  Thus  the  United 
States  (U.S.)  Congress  passed  the  SNPLMA  legis¬ 
lation  authorizing  the  BLM  to  dispose  of  federal 
land  in  Clark  County,  Nevada  consistent  with 
community  land  use  plans  and  policies. 

This  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  has 
been  prepared  by  the  BLM  pursuant  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  and  its  implementing  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  EIS  identifies  the  environmental 
consequences  that  may  result  from  the  disposal 
and  use  of  all  remaining  BLM  managed  lands 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  and  identifies 
methods  to  avoid,  minimize,  and  mitigate,  as  ap¬ 
propriate,  for  potential  adverse  impacts.  This 
document  also  presents  a  record  of  consultation, 
coordination,  and  cooperation  with  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties  during  the  EIS  preparation.  To  assist 
the  public  and  decision  makers  review,  this  EIS  is 
organized  as  follows: 

•  Chapter  1  discusses  the  purpose  and  need  for 
the  land  disposal. 

•  Chapter  2  describes  the  Proposed  Action  and 
alternatives  including  the  No  Action  Alterna¬ 
tive.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  alternatives 
considered  but  eliminated  is  also  provided  in 
this  chapter. 


•  Chapter  3  provides  an  overview  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  (baseline)  environmental  conditions 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  and  the  po¬ 
tentially  affected  environment. 

•  Chapter  4  addresses  the  potential  environ¬ 
mental  consequences  of  implementing  the 
Proposed  Action  and  alternatives  described  in 
Chapter  2  when  compared  to  baseline  condi¬ 
tions  presented  in  Chapter  3.  Cumulative  ef¬ 
fects  and  mitigation  measure  associated  with 
the  Proposed  Action  and  alternatives  are  also 
discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

•  Chapter  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  presents  Consul¬ 
tation  and  Coordination,  References,  List  of 
Preparers,  Distribution  List,  Glossary,  and  In¬ 
dex,  respectively. 

•  Appendices  provide  additional  technical  sup¬ 
port  data. 

ES.1  PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  Las  Vegas  metropolitan  area  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  urban  areas  in  the  U.S.  Popula¬ 
tion  growth  since  1995  has  exceeded  projections 
and  growth  is  anticipated  to  continue  along  this 
upward  trend  into  the  future.  Population  growth 
for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  projected  to  increase 
from  1.69  million  in  2004  to  2.48  million  by  2018. 

The  BLM  managed  lands  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
are  being  surrounded  by  more  urbanized  private 
lands  thus  making  it  difficult  for  the  BLM  to 
properly  manage  federal  lands.  Disposal  would 
allow  local  governments  to  control,  manage,  and 
regulate  the  future  uses  of  these  lands.  The  land 
disposal  action  would  also  make  the  public  lands 
available  for  use  by  local  governments  for  public 
purposes  or  for  purchase  at  auction  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  rapid  urban  development  in  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley. 

Congress  enacted  SNPLMA  to  address  concerns 
over  federal  management  of  lands  in  an  urbaniz¬ 
ing  area.  The  SNPLMA  authorizes  the  BLM  to 
dispose  of  approximately  52,000  acres  of  public 
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land  located  within  a  specific  boundary  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley.  Shortly  after  approval  of 
SNPLMA,  the  BLM  experienced  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  requests  for  public  land  disposal. 

Title  IV  of  the  Clark  County  Act  amended 
SNPLMA  to  increase  the  disposal  boundary  area 
and  the  amount  of  land  available  for  disposal  by 
approximately  22,000  acres.  The  adjustment  to 
the  disposal  boundary  was  made  to  address  the 
continuing  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  in  Las 
Vegas  and  demand  for  land  for  development. 

ES.2  DESCRIPTION  OF 

ALTERNATIVES 

This  EIS  analyzes  the  potential  impacts  of  three 
alternatives:  the  Proposed  Action,  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Transfer  Alternative,  and  the  No  Action  Al¬ 
ternative.  The  alternatives  evaluated  in  this  EIS 
were  developed  based  on  the  requirements  of 
SNPLMA  as  amended  by  the  Clark  County  Act, 
and  the  requirements  of  NEPA. 

ES.2.1  Proposed  Action 

The  Proposed  Action  was  developed  to  strictly 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  SNPLMA  and 
the  Clark  County  Act.  All  BLM  land  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  would  be  available  for 
disposal  unless  the  transfer  would  violate  a  law, 
such  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  There  are 
46,701  acres  of  BLM  land  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  that  would  be  available  for  transfer. 
Of  this  amount,  the  BLM  estimates  that  40,232 
acres  are  available  for  transfer  or  sale  under 
SNPLMA  after  the  lands  leased  and  reserved  for 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  (R&PP)  are  re¬ 
moved.  On  average,  approximately  4,000  acres  of 
land  per  year  are  expected  to  be  auctioned  with 
disposal  being  completed  by  2015.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,330  acres  per  year  of  disposal  lands 
would  be  developed  resulting  in  slightly  less  than 
20,000  acres  of  new  development  through  2018. 

Although  the  historic  rate  of  disposal  has  aver¬ 
aged  4,000  acres  per  year  since  the  first  auction  in 
1998,  it  is  anticipated  that  upwards  of  10,000 
acres  may  be  nominated  for  auction  in  each  of  the 
next  few  years.  This  greater  amount  is  primarily 


because  of  the  market  interest  in  large  contiguous 
tracts  of  land  for  development  and  the  estimated 
land  values. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  implement  realty 
actions  to  support  the  transfer  of  land  and  orderly 
development  in  the  disposal  area,  consistent  with 
community  land  use  plans.  Realty  actions  include 
the  issuance  of  right-of-way  (ROW)  grants  and 
R&PP  leases.  There  are  currently  6,469  acres  of 
land  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  held  or 
reserved  by  public  entities  and  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  for  R&PP  leases.  Approximately  1,500 
acres  are  projected  to  be  leased  for  R&PP  pur¬ 
poses  through  2015.  The  ROWs  granted  on  an 
annual  average  basis  total  approximately  1,300 
acres.  Approximately  4,500  acres  are  projected  to 
be  granted  for  ROW  purposes  through  2015. 

ES.2. 2  Conservation  Transfer  Alter¬ 
native 

The  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  is  similar 
to  the  Proposed  Action  except  that  approximately 
5,000  acres  of  land  have  been  identified  as  a  Con¬ 
servation  Transfer  Area.  The  Conservation  Trans¬ 
fer  Area  was  established  based  on  the  unique 
paleontological  resources,  cultural  resources,  and 
special  status  plant  species  that  were  located  dur¬ 
ing  the  field  surveys  conducted  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area. 

Land  within  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area  may 
be  nominated  for  transfer  to  local  or  regional  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  using  the  same  process  as  the 
other  disposal  lands.  However,  the  BLM  would 
not  transfer  title  to  any  lands  within  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Transfer  Area  until  a  Conservation  Agree¬ 
ment  is  signed  by  all  parties.  The  agencies  would 
be  required  to  manage  the  lands  consistent  with 
the  approved  Conservation  Agreement  to  ensure 
protection  of  sensitive  resources.  The  BLM 
would  establish  an  inter-agency  steering  commit¬ 
tee  to  address  options  on  how  best  to  conserve  the 
sensitive  resource  values  within  the  Conservation 
Transfer  Area  yet  fulfill  the  intent  of  SNPLMA 
and  meet  the  land  development  expectations  of 
local  governments 

Approximately  41,700  acres  of  BLM  managed 
lands  in  the  disposal  boundary  area  (excluding  the 
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Conservation  Area)  would  be  transferred  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  4,000  acres  per  year,  with 
remaining  available  land  completely  transferred 
by  2015.  It  is  also  projected  that  nearly  17,500 
acres  of  development  would  occur  on  BLM  lands 
disposed  from  2004  through  2018. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  implement  realty 
actions  under  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive.  Approximately  1,200  acres  is  projected  to  be 
R&PP  leases  and  eventually  transferred  for  public 
purposes  to  the  leaseholder.  Approximately  3,500 
acres  are  projected  to  be  covered  by  ROW  grants 
and  eventually  transferred. 

ES.2.3  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  is  based  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  management  direction  specified  in  the  1998 
Las  Vegas  Resource  Management  Plan 
(RMP)/EIS.  The  Record  of  Decision  for  the 
RMP/EIS  identified  52,021  acres  available  for 
disposal  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  RMP  pro¬ 
jected  that  up  to  25,540  acres  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  Disposal  Area  would  be  sold  during  the 
20-year  planning  period  through  2018. 

Under  the  management  direction  prescribed  in  the 
RMP,  the  BLM  would  continue  to  implement  re¬ 
alty  actions  in  the  disposal  area  consistent  with  the 
multiple-use  directive  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  (FLPMA).  The  BLM 
would  continue  to  grant  ROWs  to  allow  access 
across  BLM  administered  lands  for  infrastructure 
and  conveyances  including  roads,  power  lines, 
pipelines,  and  flood  control  structures.  Rights-of- 
way  would  be  granted  to  allow  access  for  devel¬ 
opment  on  private  lands  where  access  across 
BLM  land  is  needed  for  development  of  private 
property .  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  1,300 
acres  of  ROW  grants  and  440  acres  of  R&PP 
leases  would  be  granted  over  the  next  few  years  to 
support  development  of  previously  disposed 
lands. 

ES.3  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSEQUENCES 

The  environmental  consequences  the  Proposed 
Action,  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative,  and 


No  Action  Alternative  could  have  on  various  en¬ 
vironmental,  socioeconomic,  and  land  use  pro¬ 
gram  areas  were  identified.  The  analysis  of  the 
alternatives  focuses  on  identifying  types  of  im¬ 
pacts  and  estimating  their  potential  significance. 
Direct  environmental  impacts  associated  with  the 
alternatives  for  land  disposal  are  caused  by  land 
use  activities  that  would  occur  subsequent  to  dis¬ 
posal.  The  disposal  action  and  subsequent  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  do  not  have  direct  impacts  because 
these  administrative  actions  do  not  cause  any 
change  in  the  environment.  The  transfer  of  title 
would  directly  impact  users  of  the  land  (i.e.,  non- 
environmental  impacts)  in  the  resource  areas  of 
recreation,  range  management,  and  hazardous  ma¬ 
terials.  Once  land  is  disposed,  development  ac¬ 
tivities  would  be  undertaken  by  the  new  owners 
that  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  land  remained 
under  BLM  management;  therefore,  impacts  re¬ 
lated  to  changes  in  land  use  after  development  are 
indirect  impacts  of  the  land  disposal  action.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  potential  impacts  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

ES.3.1  Air  Quality 

The  analysis  of  air  quality  impacts  for  this  EIS 
was  based  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  study 
completed  by  the  BLM.  The  BLM  obtained  the 
services  of  Argonne  National  Laboratory  (Ar- 
gonne)  to  perform  cumulative  air  quality  model¬ 
ing  to  provide  a  quantitative  assessment  of  future 
air  quality  trends  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The 
analysis  focused  on  projected  emissions  of  the 
non-attainment  parameters  (PMi0,  carbon  monox¬ 
ide  [CO],  and  ozone  precursors). 

No  Action  Alternative:  No  additional  land  trans¬ 
fers  would  be  authorized  by  the  BLM  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative;  therefore,  no  further  air 
quality  impacts  from  land  disposal  actions  would 
occur.  Any  ongoing  development  of  previously 
disposed  BLM  lands  would  contribute  to  cumula¬ 
tive  emissions. 

The  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  issued  to  support  development  on  the 
BLM  lands  that  have  already  been  disposed  and 
on  other  private  lands.  Air  quality  impacts  result¬ 
ing  from  these  realty  actions  are  considered  direct 
impacts.  The  PMi0  emissions  from  land  distur- 
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bance  would  be  the  only  emissions  that  can  be 
distinguished  from  other  ongoing  activities  in  the 
area,  which  are  considered  in  cumulative  impacts. 
The  air  quality  (primarily  PMi0  and  CO)  impacts 
from  construction  for  infrastructure  facilities  re¬ 
quiring  ROW  grants  were  based  on  the  projected 
amount  of  surface  disturbance  and  emission  fac¬ 
tors.  Emissions  are  estimated  on  an  overall  emis¬ 
sion  rate  of  0.265  tons  of  PMi0  per  acre  per  month 
developed  by  Argonne  and  emission  rates  for  CO 
based  on  emission  factors  of  typical  construction 
equipment. 

Based  on  emission  estimates,  individual  ROW 
grants  and  associated  construction  activities 
would  not  be  subjected  to  the  requirement  of  a 
conformity  analysis  under  the  PMi0  or  CO  State 
Implementation  Plans  (SIPs),  as  that  analysis  is 
required  for  actions  that  have  projected  emissions 
greater  than  70  tons  of  PMi0  per  year  and  100  tons 
of  CO  per  year.  However,  ROWs  and  R&PP 
lease  applications  for  BLM  lands  outside  the  SIP 
boundary  would  be  subject  to  individual  review  to 
ensure  emission  limits  of  the  SIP  are  not  exceeded 
pending  the  revision  of  the  SIP  to  include  the  ex¬ 
panded  BLM  disposal  boundary  area.  Assuming 
1,300  acres  for  ROWs  and  440  acres  for  R&PP 
leases  are  disturbed  in  a  year,  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1.3  tons  of  PMjo  would  be  emitted  per  day 
(based  on  462  tons  per  year  using  the  emission 
rate  described  above).  Thus  emission  rates  for 
activities  related  to  realty  actions  currently  repre¬ 
sent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  controlled 
PMio  emissions  (199.25  tons  per  day)  developed 
for  the  PMio  SIP. 

A  quantitative  estimate  of  future  realty  actions 
and  related  land  disturbance  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  for  projected  activities  beyond  2006 
cannot  be  made  from  available  information,  but 
would  probably  be  much  lower  than  the  rate  of 
realty  actions  and  associated  activity  under  alter¬ 
natives  that  include  ongoing  land  disposal. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  The  projected  difference  between 
the  Proposed  Action  and  the  No  Action  Alterna¬ 
tive  (approximately  40,000  tons  per  year  in  2018) 
reflects  the  relative  contribution  of  disposal- 
related  emissions  to  the  cumulative  emission  rates 
in  the  area.  The  Argonne  study  developed  esti¬ 


mates  of  disposal  and  overall  emission  projections 
for  the  non-attainment  area  based  on  population 
growth  and  cumulative  development  rates,  exist¬ 
ing  emission  sources,  and  projected  efficiencies  of 
emission  controls. 

These  projections  indicate  that  disposal-related 
construction  and  operation  emissions  would  aver¬ 
age  approximately  1 7  percent  of  the  total  emis¬ 
sions  for  Clark  County.  The  total  emissions 
estimated  (132,900  tons  per  year)  would  be  below 
the  controlled  PMio  emissions  of  138,683  tons  per 
year  established  in  the  SIP.  The  projected  emis¬ 
sions  for  each  alternative  are  based  on  projected 
emission  inventories  for  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  emissions,  including  implementation  of  con¬ 
trol  measures  to  the  degree  documented  in  1998. 

Existing  monitoring  data,  projected  emissions  in¬ 
creases,  and  model  results  indicate  that  CO  would 
continue  to  be  in  compliance  with  SIP  require¬ 
ments  for  this  pollutant.  The  projections  of  CO 
emissions  for  the  Proposed  Action  indicate  that 
emissions  related  to  development  of  lands  dis¬ 
posed  by  BLM  increase  to  just  over  23,000  tons 
by  2006.  The  level  of  CO  emissions  from  dis¬ 
posal-related  sources  is  projected  to  increase  to 
38,000  tons  in  2018,  while  other  Clark  County 
emissions  are  estimated  at  over  268,000  tons  at 
that  time. 

Because  the  area  is  in  non-attainment,  a  SIP 
would  be  required  for  ozone,  including  proposed 
control  measures  for  existing  and  new  emission 
sources  in  order  to  reach  attainment  in  the  future. 
The  current  projections  show  ozone  precursor 
compound  emissions  in  the  region  in  2006  would 
be  similar  to  the  emissions  inventories  performed 
for  2000  and  significant  reductions  in  nitrogen 
oxides  would  occur  by  2018,  reflecting  the  closure 
of  the  Mojave  Generating  plant. 

The  results  of  the  Argonne  study  indicated  that  the 
increase  in  the  maximum  1-hour  ozone  concentra¬ 
tion  would  be  no  more  than  0.003  parts  per  mil¬ 
lion  (ppm)  in  2006  and  0.01 1  ppm  in  2018.  The 
highest  predicted  baseline  (2000)  1-hour  average 
ozone  concentration  was  0.091  ppm,  thus  the  pro¬ 
jected  increases  from  the  Proposed  Action  in  2006 
and  2018  would  still  be  below  the  1-hour  standard 
of  0.12  ppm.  Preliminary  results  of  the  Argonne 
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study  estimate  a  peak  increase  of  0.09  ppm  in  the 
8-hour  ozone  standard  concentrations  from  2000 
(baseline)  to  2018  with  this  peak  isolated  in  areas 
north  and  west  of  the  center  of  Las  Vegas.  It  is 
expected  that  the  average  increase  would  be  less 
than  0.02  to  0.06  ppm  over  most  areas  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  disposal  boundary  area  primarily 
due  to  the  effect  of  EPA’s  national  new  clean  en¬ 
gine  standards.  The  preliminary  results  indicate 
that  the  Proposed  Action  would  be  in  compliance 
with  the  8-hour  standard  in  the  out  years  modeled 
(2009  and  2018).  The  estimated  emissions  would 
be  0.084  ppm  in  2009  and  0.082  ppm  in  2018. 

The  8-hour  standard  for  ozone  is  0.085  ppm. 

The  Argonne  study  estimated  increased  sulfur 
dioxide  (S02)  emissions  based  on  an  estimated 
electricity  consumption  of  36,000  KWh  per  year 
per  household,  while  data  from  Nevada  Power 
indicated  that  typical  consumption  in  the  area  is 
12,000  KWh  per  year  per  household.  More  repre¬ 
sentative  emission  rates  for  electricity  generation 
for  residential  use  will  be  incorporated  in  the  re¬ 
vised  model  being  prepared  by  Argonne  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Final  EIS.  The  S02  emissions  are 
projected  to  decrease  by  over  80  percent  from 
2000  levels  by  2018.  This  decrease  in  total  emis¬ 
sions  is  related  to  closure  of  the  Mojave  plant. 

The  relatively  small  difference  between  the  con¬ 
servation  transfer  and  full  development  emission 
rates,  along  with  larger  cumulative  emissions 
from  sources  outside  disposed  lands,  all  indicate 
that  the  overall  trends  in  air  quality  under  the 
Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  would  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  projected  for  the  Proposed  Action. 

ES.3.2  Earth  Resources 

No  Action  Alternative:  The  No  Action  Alterna¬ 
tive  would  continue  the  exclusion  of  new  locat- 
able  mineral  development  on  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area,  but  would  recognize  prior 
existing  rights.  Thus  no  additional  impacts  to 
mineral  or  geologic  resources  are  expected  from 
those  areas  identified  in  the  RMP.  The  status  of 
existing  claims  would  be  evaluated  when  a  claim¬ 
ant  develops  a  proposal  for  establishing  an  opera¬ 
tion  or  files  a  patent  on  any  claims  within  the 
disposal  area.  Excess  stockpiles  of  sand  and 
gravel  generated  during  construction  authorized 


by  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases  would  continue 
to  be  made  available  through  free  use  permits  or 
sales.  There  are  no  economically  viable  locatable 
or  leasable  minerals  located  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  entry  and  mineral  resource  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  there  are  no  economically  viable 
locatable  or  leasable  minerals  located  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area,  thus  no  direct  or  indirect 
impacts  to  either  action  alternative  are  expected 
from  subsequent  development. 

No  new  sand  and  gravel  operations  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  under 
the  Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative.  The  impact  of  removing  salable  min¬ 
erals  for  development  would  be  insignificant  be¬ 
cause  there  are  abundant  sand  and  gravel 
resources  throughout  the  Southern  Nevada  area. 

Steep  slopes  and  unstable  areas  along  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Wash  may  present  geologic  hazards;  however, 
development  in  this  area  would  be  required  to  ad¬ 
dress  any  associated  hazards  and  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  avoid  the  floodplain.  Development  and 
the  associated  construction  activities  would  not 
directly  affect  subsidence. 

Lands  would  potentially  be  subjected  to  increased 
erosion  during  construction  and  post-development 
changes  in  soil  conditions  that  affect  vegetation 
types.  Undeveloped  lands  would  not  experience 
any  changes  in  soil  conditions  until  development 
occurs  in  those  areas.  Developed  areas  typically 
experience  less  soil  erosion  from  wind  than  unde¬ 
veloped  areas.  Therefore,  following  completion 
of  construction  activities,  soil  erosion  from  wind 
would  be  minimal. 

ES.3.3  Water  Resources 

No  Action  Alternative:  Water  resource  impacts 
would  be  related  to  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases 
issued  to  support  development  of  previously  dis¬ 
posed  lands.  Developers  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  NPDES  permits,  thus  minimizing 
impacts  to  water  resources. 
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Additional  public  lands  would  not  be  disposed 
under  this  alternative  and  thus  no  additional  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  would  be  gener¬ 
ated.  Therefore,  the  funds  that  would  be  allocated 
to  the  Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority  (SNWA) 
for  identification  and  development  of  additional 
water  sources  would  not  be  available. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  Under  both  action  alternatives,  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  to  water  quality  may  result  from 
accidental  spills  and  increased  erosion  of  dis¬ 
turbed  soils  during  construction  activities.  How¬ 
ever,  erosion  and  sediment  transport  would  be 
relatively  insignificant  and  similar  to  surface  wa¬ 
ter  passing  over  unpaved  roads  that  exist  through¬ 
out  the  disposal  boundary  area.  Construction  and 
development  may  result  in  alteration  of  the  land 
surface  including  modification  or  elimination  of 
ephemeral  drainages  within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 
Implementation  of  best  management  practices 
required  by  storm  water  construction  permitting 
would  ensure  that  runoff  during  construction  does 
not  adversely  impact  water  quality. 

In  areas  of  very  shallow  groundwater,  there  is  the 
potential  that  groundwater  would  be  encountered 
and  intercepted  during  excavation  of  trenches  for 
underground  pipelines  and  utilities.  Dewatering 
may  result  in  lower  discharge  for  some  domestic 
water  wells,  derogation  of  spring  sources,  and 
changing  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  from  a  discharge 
point  of  groundwater  to  a  recharge  source  for  the 
shallow  aquifer.  Recharging  the  groundwater  aq¬ 
uifer  with  untreated  nuisance  flows  from  urban 
runoff  would  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of 
groundwater  quality  in  the  shallow  aquifer.  In 
addition,  excessive  dewatering  may  cause  subsi¬ 
dence. 

The  Proposed  Action  would  result  in  an  eventual 
water  demand  increase  of  nearly  50,000  acre-feet 
per  year  (AFY)  by  2018,  with  this  additional  de¬ 
mand  continuing  into  the  future.  The  Conserva¬ 
tion  Transfer  Alternative  would  result  in  an 
eventual  water  demand  increase  of  43,750  AFY. 
However,  these  projected  increases  do  not  con¬ 
sider  potential  water  conservation  measures  that 
SNWA  would  attempt  to  achieve  during  this  pe¬ 
riod.  The  SNWA  has  averaged  a  12  percent  re¬ 
duction  in  water  use  because  of  drought 


conservation  measures,  but  given  the  persistent 
drought  conditions  and  higher  water  de¬ 
mands,  SNWA  and  its  member  agencies  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  regional  strategic  plan  to  meet  a  goal 
of  25  percent  reduction  by  2010.  Thus,  water 
consumption  would  likely  be  much  less  than  an¬ 
ticipated. 

ES.3.4  Biological  Resources 

No  Action  Alternative:  Any  disturbance  to  the 
Las  Vegas  bearpoppy  or  Las  Vegas  buckwheat 
would  likely  result  in  a  long-term  loss  and  perma¬ 
nent  reduction  of  their  potential  habitat.  How¬ 
ever,  because  no  additional  lands  would  be 
disposed  under  this  alternative,  the  extent  of  im¬ 
pact  would  not  likely  be  significant  as  the  need  for 
ROWs  and  R&PPs  would  be  much  less  than  an¬ 
ticipated  with  the  action  alternatives.  The  exact 
amount  of  disturbance  cannot  be  quantified  as  the 
locations  of  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  are  un¬ 
known. 

In  2001  the  USFWS  determined  that  the  proposed 
disposal  of  up  to  125,000  acres  of  BLM  lands 
(121,000  acres  of  suitable  habitat  and  4,000  acres 
of  previously  disturbed  and  no  longer  suitable  de¬ 
sert  tortoise  habitat)  would  represent  a  loss  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4  percent  of  the  4,900  square  miles  of 
desert  tortoise  habitat  estimated  to  occur  in  Clark 
County.  Effects  on  desert  tortoises  within  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  represent  a  small  impact  to  the  Mo¬ 
jave  population  when  total  desert  tortoise  popula¬ 
tion  numbers  and  geographical  extent  are 
considered. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  Surface-disturbing  activities  for 
construction  of  ROWs,  R&PP  facilities,  and  land 
development  activities  would  cause  direct  mortal¬ 
ity  and/or  displacement  of  individual  plants  and 
animals;  direct  loss  and  fragmentation  of  habitat; 
and  increased  potential  for  illegal  kills  and  har¬ 
assment  of  wildlife. 

The  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy,  Las  Vegas  buckwheat, 
two-tone  penstemon,  and  the  acacia/mesquite 
bosque  habitat  would  be  impacted  through  direct 
habitat  loss,  additional  habitat  fragmentation,  and 
individual  species  mortality  from  development  by 
private  parties  after  the  BLM  lands  are  sold.  Ap- 
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proximately  60  acres  of  bearpoppy  and  related 
habitat,  400  acres  of  buckwheat  and  related  habi¬ 
tat,  and  five  sites  of  penstemon  populations  may 
be  impacted  by  the  land  sale  action.  Because  of 
the  sensitivity  of  the  plants  to  surface  disturbance 
and  limited  success  in  transplanting  and  reestab¬ 
lishing  the  plants,  development  would  result  in  a 
long-term  loss  and  permanent  reduction  of  then- 
potential  habitat.  The  Conservation  Transfer  Al¬ 
ternative  would  protect  the  plants  and  habitat  of 
the  bearpoppy  and  buckwheat. 

Approximately  41,500  acres  of  desert  tortoise 
habitat  that  may  support  approximately  1 ,000  de¬ 
sert  tortoises  would  be  affected  by  complete  de¬ 
velopment  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 
However,  effects  on  desert  tortoises  within  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  represent  a  small  impact  to  the 
Mojave  population  of  the  desert  tortoise  when 
total  population  numbers  and  geographical  extent 
are  considered. 

Approximately  850  acres  of  mesquite/acacia  habi¬ 
tat  located  primarily  in  the  north  and  southwest 
would  likely  be  lost  to  future  development.  The 
significance  of  the  impact  to  wildlife  species  oc¬ 
curring  in  this  habitat,  including  migratory  birds 
and  the  sensitive  phainopepla,  burrowing  owl,  and 
desert  tortoise  would  depend  on  the  availability  of 
similar  habitat  on  adjacent  undeveloped  private 
and  public  lands. 

ES.3.5  Cultural  Resources 

No  Action  Alternative:  The  No  Action  Alterna¬ 
tive  would  have  a  direct  beneficial  impact  on  cul¬ 
tural  resource  sites  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area,  as  there  would  be  no  change  in  land  use  or 
loss  of  resource  protection  on  BLM  lands.  There 
would  be  the  potential  for  adverse  indirect  im¬ 
pacts  from  vandalism,  off-highway  vehicle  (OHV) 
use  in  the  area,  and  other  ground  disturbing  activi¬ 
ties.  However,  the  management  directions  in  the 
RMP  would  continue  to  address  the  data  recovery 
and  conservation  of  cultural  resource  sites  poten¬ 
tially  impacted  by  recreational  uses  and  federal 
actions. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  The  continued  disposal  of  BLM 
lands  would  not  directly  impact  cultural  resources 


but  subsequent  development  of  the  lands  would 
have  adverse  impacts  to  any  cultural  resources 
located  on  those  lands.  There  are  nine  sites  within 
the  Proposed  Action  disposal  boundary  area  that 
were  determined  eligible  for  listing  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP)  and  the 
Tule  Springs  National  Register  Site,  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  660  acres  are  located  on  BLM  lands 
available  for  disposal.  The  administrative  transfer 
of  title  and  ownership  would  have  no  direct  effect 
to  sites  but  an  adverse  effect  is  assumed  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Preservation  Act.  Known  cultural 
resources  sites  would  be  avoided  or  mitigated  thus 
any  direct  adverse  impacts  associated  with  con¬ 
struction  of  ROWs  and  facilities  requiring  R&PP 
leases  would  be  insignificant. 

The  BLM  would  prepare  a  Historic  Properties 
Treatment  Plan  in  consultation  with  the  Nevada 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  that 
would  govern  the  identification  and  application  of 
mitigation  measures  at  such  time  as  lands  are 
nominated  for  sale  or  transfer. 

There  are  two  sites  determined  eligible  for  listing 
on  the  NRHP  that  are  within  or  cross  through  the 
Conservation  Transfer  Area.  These  sites  would  be 
protected  because  of  the  restricted  type  of  future 
development  that  could  occur  without  impacting 
the  resources.  The  Tule  Springs  site  would  be 
protected  from  development  by  the  NRHP  desig¬ 
nation  and  would  also  benefit  from  this  alterna¬ 
tive. 

ES.3.6  Native  American  Resources 

No  Action  Alternative:  The  No  Action  Alterna¬ 
tive  would  have  a  direct  beneficial  impact  on  Na¬ 
tive  American  resources  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  that  are  located  on  BLM  lands  as 
there  would  be  no  change  in  land  use  or  loss  of 
resource  protection.  The  Southern  Paiute  villages 
and  garden  farm  sites  that  are  likely  located  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area  would  not  be  im¬ 
pacted.  However,  the  exact  locations  of  these 
habitation  sites  are  unknown  thus  the  sites  could 
still  be  impacted  from  ongoing  development  on 
private  lands. 
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Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  The  BLM  consulted  with  15  Na¬ 
tive  American  tribes  that  are  located  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  or  that  have  a  cultural 
affiliation  with  the  area.  The  tribes  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  comments  regarding  the  presence  or  signifi¬ 
cance  of  any  traditional  cultural  site  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  disposal  boundary  area  that  could 
be  affected  by  the  land  disposal  action.  There  are 
no  traditional  cultural  properties  identified  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area;  therefore,  no  direct  or 
indirect  adverse  impacts  would  be  anticipated. 

The  BLM  consulted  with  the  SHPO  regarding 
these  findings  and  the  SHPO  concurred  with  the 
BLM  that  the  efforts  to  identify  properties  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  traditional  cultural  significance  were 
adequate. 

ES.3.7  Paleontological  Resources 

No  Action  Alternative:  The  management  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  RMP  address  the  potential  for  extrac¬ 
tion  or  preservation  of  scientific  data.  However, 
because  of  encroaching  development,  there  would 
be  indirect  impacts  from  increased  public  access 
to  the  areas  with  paleontological  resources.  Pale¬ 
ontological  resources  exposed  at  the  surface  are 
vulnerable  to  vandalism,  off-highway  vehicle  use 
in  the  area,  and  other  ground  disturbing  activities. 
These  indirect  impacts  would  be  adverse  and  po¬ 
tentially  significant  if  the  fossils  are  permanently 
lost. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative:  The  administrative  transfer  of  title 
and  ownership  of  BLM  lands  would  not  create 
any  direct  adverse  impacts  to  paleontologic  re¬ 
sources.  However,  should  development  occur  on 
and  require  the  destruction  or  removal  of  sensitive 
paleontologic  resources  by  non-qualified  paleon¬ 
tologists,  significant  indirect  adverse  impacts  and 
a  unique  loss  to  paleontological  resources  would 
occur. 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  development  would 
have  potential  significant  adverse  impacts  to  438 
previously  unrecorded  paleontological  resources, 
if  not  first  recovered  by  qualified  paleontologists, 
as  high  density  development  would  likely  result  in 
a  permanent  loss  of  the  resource.  Ground  distur¬ 
bance  associated  with  developments  would  also 


impact  those  yet  undiscovered  fossils  in  the  sub¬ 
surface. 

Under  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  the 
BLM  would  exclude  certain  parcels  from  consid¬ 
eration  for  disposal,  or  may  consider  transfer 
mechanisms  that  restrict  subsequent  use  of  indi¬ 
vidual  properties  to  protect  certain  resources. 

This  would  provide  for  long-term  permanent  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  paleontologic  resources  and  asso¬ 
ciated  environment. 

ES.3.8  Visual  Resources 

No  Action  Alternative:  Under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  no  further  BLM  lands  would  be  sold; 
therefore,  the  land  would  remain  in  its  current 
condition  and  no  direct  impacts  to  visual  re¬ 
sources  would  occur. 

The  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  for  utilities  and  pub¬ 
lic  use  would  continue  to  be  granted  by  the  BLM. 
Power,  gas,  and  water  lines  may  be  constructed 
that  would  have  temporary  visual  impacts  during 
the  construction  activities.  However,  the  location 
of  utility  lines  would  be  restricted  based  on  the 
guidelines  of  the  RMP,  the  land  use  plan  for  the 
area,  and  the  VRM  classification  guidelines. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  The  transfer  of  land  ownership 
would  not  directly  affect  the  existing  visual  re¬ 
sources  but  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
disposed  lands  would  have  an  impact.  Under  the 
Proposed  Action,  the  existing  natural  environment 
would  be  transformed  into  residential,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  industrial  land  uses  in  accordance  with 
local  land  use  plans.  The  BLM  lands  directly  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Red  Rock  Canyon  would  be  more  sensi¬ 
tive  in  terms  of  changes  to  the  visual  character  of 
the  landscape  than  parcels  located  in  other  areas 
of  the  Valley.  The  land  sale  actions  and  subse¬ 
quent  development  would  not  cause  a  significant 
adverse  indirect  impact  to  visual  resources  as 
there  would  be  no  substantial  changes  to  the  over¬ 
all  visual  character  of  the  region  because  of  ongo¬ 
ing  development. 

Impacts  resulting  from  the  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  described 
for  the  Proposed  Action  but  less  land  would  be 
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intensely  developed  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Valley  and  thus  fewer  visual  resources  would  be 
affected. 

ES.3.9  Land  Use 

No  Action  Alternative:  The  No  Action  Alterna¬ 
tive  would  substantially  conflict  with  local  com¬ 
munity  land  use  plans  and  goals,  which  would  be 
a  significant  indirect  impact  to  land  use.  The  scat¬ 
tered  pattern  of  land  ownership  would  continue  to 
fragment  the  landscape  and  land  use,  having  a 
direct  adverse  impact  on  the  management  of  these 
lands.  Requests  for  R&PP  leases  and  ROWs 
would  be  granted  provided  the  requests  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  governing  agency’s  land  use  plan 
for  the  area,  thus  no  impact  would  be  anticipated. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  The  Proposed  Action  land  sale 
nomination  and  selection  process  and  local  per¬ 
mitting  requirements  would  ensure  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lands  would  be  consistent  with 
community  land  use  plans  and  zoning  require¬ 
ments.  Development  of  parcels  sold  would 
change  the  existing  land  use  from  predominately 
vacant  lands  to  residential,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  recreational  uses.  However,  this  would  not  be 
a  significant  impact  because  development  would 
not  conflict  with  land  use  plans  and  community 
goals. 

The  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  would 
have  an  indirect  adverse  impact  on  land  use  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  local  communities,  particularly  the 
cities  of  North  Las  Vegas  and  Las  Vegas.  The 
location  and  orientation  of  the  Conservation 
Transfer  Area  could  fragment  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  communities.  This  would  be  a  significant 
impact  because  it  conflicts  with  community  goals. 

ES.3.10  Recreation  and  Wilderness 

No  Action  Alternative:  The  BLM  lands  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area  would  remain  open 
and  available  for  dispersed  recreation  uses  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative.  The  released  wilder¬ 
ness  study  areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  would  be  available  for  other 
dispersed  uses,  such  as  motorized  recreation  pend¬ 


ing  land  management  decisions  by  the  BLM.  No 
additional  land  sales  would  have  an  indirect  ad¬ 
verse  impact  on  recreation  opportunities  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  source  of  funding  for  recreation 
purposes  and  improvements. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  Under  the  Proposed  Action  dis¬ 
posal  and  development  of  lands  would  eliminate 
the  public  access  to  BLM  lands  historically  used 
for  recreation,  having  an  indirect  adverse  impact 
to  the  user.  Funds  received  through  the  SNPLMA 
special  account  would  be  applied  to  develop  trails 
throughout  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  and  for  im¬ 
provements  at  adjacent  recreation  areas,  having  a 
beneficial  impact  on  recreation  opportunities. 

The  Conservation  Transfer  Area  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be  main¬ 
tained  as  open  space  with  limited  compatible  rec¬ 
reation  development  for  trails  and  interpretive 
activities.  This  would  be  a  beneficial  impact  for 
the  recreational  user  by  maintaining  the  open 
space  and  improving  the  recreational  value  of  the 
area. 

ES.3.11  Hazardous  Materials 

No  Action  Alternative:  There  are  no  direct  im¬ 
pacts  from  hazardous  materials  associated  with 
the  No  Action  alternative.  The  abundance  of 
dump  piles  and  miscellaneous  debris  on  BLM 
managed  lands  may  increase  as  the  population  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  continues  to  increase  and 
development  encroaches  closer  to  BLM  lands. 
However,  dump  piles  of  predominantly  household 
and  landscaping  waste  and  construction  debris  are 
generally  not  hazardous  and  do  not  present  a  sig¬ 
nificant  environmental  concern. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  The  presence  of  hazardous  materi¬ 
als  on  BLM  lands  would  have  a  direct  impact  to 
the  sale  of  land  and  transfer  of  title.  The  extent 
and  significance  of  any  impacts  would  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  extent  of  the  contamination.  Under 
the  Proposed  Action,  there  were  five  recognized 
environmental  conditions  (RECs)  identified  that 
are  recommended  for  further  investigation  prior  to 
transfer  of  title  or  designation  for  some  other  use, 
such  as  R&PP.  There  is  one  REC  identified  in  the 
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Conservation  Transfer  area  that  may  require  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  prior  to  title  transfer. 

Potential  future  indirect  impacts  associated  with 
hazardous  materials  would  include  items  such  as 
lubricants,  oils,  cooling  fluids,  and  diesel  fuel 
used  during  construction  activities  on  lands  after 
title  is  transferred.  It  is  assumed  that  spills  and 
releases  would  be  likely  but  the  quantity  and  type 
of  substances  cannot  be  determined,  thus  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  indirect  impacts  associated  with  these 
activities  is  not  known. 

ES.3.12  Socioeconomics 

No  Action  Alternative:  No  additional  land  sale 
revenue  would  be  received  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative  thus  no  additional  funds  would  be 
available  for  the  Clark  County  School  District, 
SNWA,  and  for  the  acquisition,  conservation,  and 
maintenance  of  environmentally  sensitive  lands 
and  recreation  areas. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  Under  both  alternatives,  the  land 
sale  action  would  generate  positive  economic  and 
employment  benefits.  Land  development  activi¬ 
ties  associated  with  the  BLM  land  sales  would  be 
due  to  the  construction  of  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  developments.  There  would  be  an 
increase  of  at  least  2  percent  in  annual  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  total  economic  output  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.4  billion  annually.  Based  on  the 
projected  land  development,  approximately  $320 
million  in  tax  revenue  would  be  generated  annu¬ 
ally.  Annual  revenue  from  the  land  sales  could 
exceed  $376  million  and  would  be  available  to  the 
Clark  County  School  District,  SNWA,  and  for  the 
acquisition,  conservation,  and  maintenance  of  en¬ 
vironmentally  sensitive  lands  and  recreation  areas 
based  on  provisions  of  SNPLMA. 


impact  would  be  insignificant  because  growth  in 
the  Valley  and  development  on  available  private 
land  is  not  projected  to  significantly  decrease. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  There  were  no  EJ  populations 
identified  in  the  disposal  boundary  area  that 
would  be  disproportionately  impacted  by  contin¬ 
ued  land  sales.  The  construction  industry  employs 
minority  and  low-income  workers  thus  subsequent 
development  anticipated  to  occur  on  the  disposed 
BLM  lands  could  have  potential  indirect  benefi¬ 
cial  impacts  to  these  workers.  However  any  indi¬ 
rect  impact  would  be  insignificant  because  growth 
in  the  Valley  and  development  on  available  pri¬ 
vate  land  is  not  projected  to  significantly  decrease. 

ES.3.14  Range  Management 

No  Action  Alternative:  The  management  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  RMP  for  livestock  grazing  was  to  close 
all  land  disposal  areas  to  grazing,  thus  any  adverse 
direct  impact  on  the  operator  of  the  Hidden  Valley 
allotment  would  be  insignificant. 

Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternatives:  Under  both  action  alternatives, 
land  disposal  for  urban  and  residential  develop¬ 
ment  would  result  in  the  permanent  loss  of  about 
3,000  acres  of  ephemeral  range  in  the  grazing  al¬ 
lotment.  This  would  be  insignificant  because  the 
lands  are  ephemeral  range  with  low  forage  pro¬ 
duction.  Disposal  of  the  BLM  lands  within  the 
Hidden  Valley  allotment  would  not  result  in  an 
adverse  impact  to  livestock  operations  and  the 
permittee  would  not  experience  any  financial 
profit  or  loss  because  no  range  improvements, 
such  as  water  sources  have  been  made  on  the 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 


ES.3.13  Environmental  Justice 

No  Action  Alternative:  No  environmental  jus¬ 
tice  (EJ)  populations  were  identified.  The  con¬ 
struction  industry  employs  minority  and  low- 
income  workers.  There  could  be  potential  indirect 
impacts  to  these  workers  if  construction  would 
decrease  over  the  planning  period  but  any  indirect 
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CHAPTER  1 
PURPOSE  AND  NEED 


1.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)1  plans  to  dispose  of  BLM 
managed  land  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  consistent 
with  the  Southern  Nevada  Public  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  Act  of  1998  (SNPLMA),  as  amended  by  the 
Clark  County  Conservation  of  Public  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Act  of  2002  (Clark  County 
Act).  The  BLM  administers  federal  public  land  in 
small  and  large  parcels  interspersed  among  private 
land  in  the  Las  Vegas  metropolitan  area  and  in 
significant  federal  land  holdings  surrounding  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley.  These  interspersed  parcels  are 
difficult  for  federal  management  and  thus  are 
more  appropriate  for  disposal  and  management  by 
local  governments.  In  addition,  the  demand  for 
federal  land  by  local  governments  and  private  par¬ 
ties  has  exceeded  expectations.  Thus  the  United 
States  (U.S.)  Congress  passed  the  SNPLMA  legis¬ 
lation  authorizing  the  BLM  to  dispose  of  federal 
land  in  Clark  County,  Nevada  consistent  with 
community  land  use  plans  and  policies.  The 
SNPLMA  also  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  en¬ 
vironmentally  sensitive  land  in  the  State  of  Ne¬ 
vada. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
of  1969  [42  USC  4321  etseq.]  requires  federal 
agencies  to  consider  environmental  consequences 
in  their  decision-making  process.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ)  issued  regulations 
[40  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR)  1500- 
1508]  to  implement  NEPA  that  include  provisions 
for  both  the  content  and  procedural  aspects  of  the 
required  environmental  analysis.  The  BLM 
NEPA  Handbook  (H- 1790-1)  provides  instruc¬ 
tions  for  compliance  with  the  CEQ  regulations 
and  Department  of  Interior  guidance  (516  DM  1- 
7)  on  NEPA.  The  Act  is  the  mechanism  by  which 


‘A  list  of  the  acronyms  used  in  this  document  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  Appendix  G.  The  list  is  printed  on  the  right 
side  of  1 1x17  paper.  This  allows  the  reader  to  unfold 
the  List  of  Acronyms  pages  and  have  it  visible  while 
reading  the  EIS.  Acronyms  will  be  redefined  in  each 
chapter  of  the  EIS. 


BLM  assures  its  decisions  are  based  on  an  under¬ 
standing  of  potential  environmental  consequences. 

The  CEQ  regulations  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  BLM  NEPA  Handbook  to  determine  the  ap¬ 
propriate  documentation  in  regard  to  level  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  analysis.  The  most  comprehensive 
analysis  is  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(EIS).  It  was  determined  that  the  major  federal 
action  of  land  disposal  has  the  potential  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human  and  natural 
environment,  thus  an  EIS  has  been  prepared.  This 
EIS  satisfies  the  following  goals: 

•  Assist  BLM  officials  in  making  decisions  that 
are  based  on  an  understanding  of  environ¬ 
mental  consequences  and  take  actions  that 
protect,  restore,  and  enhance  the  environment. 

•  Identify  ways  that  environmental  effects  can 
be  avoided  or  reduced. 

•  Prevent  significant  avoidable  effects  to  the 
environment  by  implementing  alternatives  or 
mitigation  measures  if  feasible. 

•  Disclose  to  the  public  the  environmental  in¬ 
formation  and  analyses  upon  which  the  dis¬ 
posal  decisions  would  be  based. 

•  Augment  and  update  analyses  of  land  man¬ 
agement  actions  approved  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  approved 
October  5,  1998,  and  to  complete  environ¬ 
mental  analyses  of  all  public  lands  available 
for  disposal  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area. 

•  Assess  potential  impacts  of  other  types  of  dis¬ 
posal  or  land  use  actions,  including  but  not 
limited  to  rights-of-way  (ROW)  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  and  Public  Purposes  (R&PP)  leases. 

This  EIS  identifies  the  environmental  conse¬ 
quences  that  may  result  from  the  disposal  and  use 
of  all  remaining  BLM  managed  lands  within  the 
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disposal  boundary  area  and  identifies  methods  to 
avoid,  minimize,  and  mitigate,  as  appropriate  for 
potential  adverse  impacts.  This  document  also 
presents  a  record  of  consultation,  coordination, 
and  cooperation  with  other  interested  parties  dur¬ 
ing  the  EIS  preparation. 

1.2  PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  Las  Vegas  metropolitan  area  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  urban  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Population  growth  since  1995  has  exceeded  pro¬ 
jections  made  prior  to  that  time  and  growth  is  an¬ 
ticipated  to  continue  along  this  upward  trend  into 
the  future.  Population  growth  for  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  is  projected  to  increase  from  1.69  million 
in  2004  to  2.48  million  people  by  2018  (Nevada 
State  Demographer  2004). 

The  BLM  managed  lands  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
are  being  surrounded  by  more  urbanized  private 
lands.  These  federal  parcels  interspersed  among 
private  lands  are  difficult  for  the  BLM  to  properly 
manage.  Disposal  would  allow  the  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  control,  manage,  and  regulate  the  future 
uses  of  these  lands.  The  land  disposal  action 
would  also  make  the  public  lands  available  for  use 
by  local  governments  for  public  purposes  or  for 
purchase  at  auction  to  accommodate  the  rapid  ur¬ 
ban  development  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The 
issuance  of  ROWs,  permits,  and  R&PP  leases  and 
conveyances  would  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
necessary  infrastructure  needs  for  development. 

1.2.1  Authorizing  Legislations 

Disposal  of  federal  public  lands  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  is  not  new.  It  has  occurred  over  time  in 
accordance  with  different  legislation,  including 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926, 
Airport  Act  of  1928,  Small  Tract  Act  of  1938,  and 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
(FLPMA)  of  1976.  Congress  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for  disposal  of  public  land  for  development 
in  Clark  County  under  the  Santini-Burton  Act  of 
1980.  Revenue  from  the  land  sales  under  the  San¬ 
tini-Burton  Act  is  distributed  to  the  state  and  local 
governing  jurisdictions  and  used  for  acquisition  of 
environmentally  sensitive  lands  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
basin.  The  Nevada  Land  Transfer  and  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1989  provided  for  the  direct  sale  of 


public  land  northeast  of  Las  Vegas  to  Clark 
County  for  national  defense  and  heavy  industrial 
use  purposes.  Congress  again  addressed  man¬ 
agement  difficulties  with  urbanization  around  fed¬ 
eral  public  lands  in  SNPLMA,  which  is  discussed 
in  further  detail  in  the  following  sections. 

1. 2.1.1  Southern  Nevada  Public  Lands  Man¬ 
agement  Act 

Congress  enacted  the  Southern  Nevada  Public 
Lands  Management  Act  of  1998,  Public  Law  (PL) 
105-263,  to  address  concerns  over  federal  man¬ 
agement  of  lands  in  an  urbanizing  area.  The 
SNPLMA  authorizes  the  BLM  to  dispose  of  ap¬ 
proximately  52,000  acres  of  public  land  located 
within  a  specific  boundary  in  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley.  Shortly  after  approval  of  SNPLMA,  the  BLM 
experienced  a  rapid  increase  in  the  requests  for 
public  land  disposal. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  SNPLMA,  rapid  growth  of 
Las  Vegas  had  resulted  in  a  large  number  and 
scale  of  land  exchanges  conducted  by  the  BLM. 
The  procedures  used  for  these  exchanges  and 
sales  resulted  in  significant  demands  on  the  BLM 
administrative  resources  and  raised  concerns 
about  the  effectiveness  of  land  disposal  actions  in 
Clark  County.  The  Senate  and  House  committee 
reports  on  SNPLMA  indicate  that  the  law  would 
establish  and  authorize  the  BLM  to  implement  an 
improved  process  for  public/private  land  transac¬ 
tions  throughout  Southern  Nevada. 

Local  governments  also  expressed  concern  over 
the  demands  placed  on  their  resources  by  the  pri¬ 
vatization  of  federal  land  through  the  land  ex¬ 
change  and  land  sale  processes  in  existence  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  SNPLMA.  Private  land¬ 
holders  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  by  exchanging  holdings  at  other 
locations  determined  to  be  environmentally  sensi¬ 
tive.  Most  of  the  land  transferred  to  federal  own¬ 
ership  through  exchanges  prior  to  enactment  of 
SNPLMA  was  for  land  outside  Clark  County. 
Between  1987  and  1997  the  BLM  privatized  ap¬ 
proximately  17,380  acres  of  land  in  Clark  County. 
Because  land  exchanges  and  sales  often  involved 
large  tracts  that  were  not  contiguous  with  existing 
areas  of  development,  local  governments  were 
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required  to  commit  to  significant  expenditures  to 
provide  infrastructure  to  newly  privatized  lands. 

The  BLM  manages  significant  land  holdings 
within  developed  areas  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 
These  undeveloped  lands  create  management  dif¬ 
ficulties  from  a  federal  land  and  resource  man¬ 
agement  perspective  and  interfere  with  ongoing 
land  use  planning  and  infrastructure  development 
by  local  communities.  The  SPLMA  addressed 
concerns  regarding  the  land  disposal  process,  fed¬ 
eral  land  management,  and  local  government  con¬ 
cerns  by  specifying  local  government  roles  in 
nominating  lands  for  disposal,  distribution  and  use 
of  funds  generated  through  land  sales,  and  the 
disposal  boundary  area  where  these  procedures 
and  fund  disbursement  requirements  apply. 

The  lands  available  for  disposal  under  SNPLMA 
may  be  offered  for  sale  at  fair  market  value  to  the 
general  public  by  competitive  bidding  at  public 
auction,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  speci¬ 
fied  by  FLPMA.  The  BLM  may  also  sell  or  con¬ 
vey  land  in  the  disposal  area  under  the  authority 
of  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act.  Land 
is  conveyed  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  The 
land  disposal  would  not  preclude  other  existing 
authorized  uses  of  public  lands  such  as  rights-of- 
way,  leases,  and  recreation  and  public  purposes. 
The  SNPLMA  also  withdraws  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  from  entry  under  the  Min¬ 
ing  Act,  leasing  of  mineral  rights,  or  granting  of 
other  rights  that  would  encumber  the  land  prior  to 
disposal. 

The  lands  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction 
are  selected  by  the  BLM,  Clark  County,  and  the 
cities  of  Las  Vegas,  North  Las  Vegas,  and  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  selection  process  involves  months  of 
cooperative  effort  between  the  BLM  and  these 
local  governments  whose  proposed  actions  are 
based,  in  part,  on  parcel  nominations  received 
from  the  general  public  and  private  developers. 

The  gross  proceeds  from  the  land  sales  under  the 
authority  of  SNPLMA  are  divided  among  the 
State  of  Nevada  General  Education  Fund  (5  per¬ 
cent  for  use  in  the  general  education  program  in 
the  State),  Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority  (10 
percent  for  water  treatment  and  transmission  facil¬ 
ity  infrastructure  in  Clark  County),  and  a  special 


account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  (85 
percent  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
SNPLMA).  Funds  in  the  special  account  will  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  without 
further  appropriation  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

1.2.1 .2  Clark  County  Conservation  of  Public 
Land  and  Natural  Resources  Act 

Title  IV  of  the  Clark  County  Conservation  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Act,  Public  Law 
107-282,  amended  SNPLMA  to  increase  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  and  to  include  regional  gov¬ 
ernmental  entities  in  the  process  for  receiving 
funds  for  the  development  of  parks,  trails,  and 
natural  areas  in  Clark  County.  The  changes  to  the 
disposal  boundary  area  increased  the  amount  of 
land  available  for  disposal  by  approximately 
22,000  acres.  The  adjustment  to  the  disposal 
boundary  was  made  to  address  the  continuing 
rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  Las  Vegas  and  the 
demand  for  land  for  development.  Subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  all  land  designated  for  dis¬ 
posal  was  withdrawn  from  entry  and  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws,  location  and  entry  un¬ 
der  the  mining  laws,  and  from  operation  under  the 
mineral  leasing  and  geothermal  leasing  laws. 

1.2.2  Interrelationship  and  Confor¬ 
mance  with  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  Plan 

Prior  to  passage  of  SNPLMA  and  the  Clark 
County  Act,  the  Las  Vegas  RMP  addressed  dis¬ 
posal  of  land  throughout  the  planning  area,  includ¬ 
ing  a  disposal  area  of  51,826  acres  immediately 
surrounding  metropolitan  Las  Vegas.  This  land  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  was  the  same  as  the  disposal 
boundary  area  addressed  by  SNPLMA.  Congress 
added  approximately  200  acres  in  the  final  bill 
prior  to  passage  and  signature  by  President  Clin¬ 
ton,  thereby  increasing  the  disposal  area  to 
52,021.  At  the  time  the  RMP  was  completed  in 
1998,  the  BLM  estimated  demand  for  land  for 
development  based  on  projected  population 
growth  and  community  land  use  plans  for  the 
area.  The  Final  EIS  for  the  RMP  analyzed  the 
potential  impacts  of  selling  25,540  of  the  51,826 
acres  of  public  land  located  within  the  Las  Vegas 
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Valley  Disposal  Area.  The  environmental  im¬ 
pacts  of  selling  more  than  25,540  acres  of  public 
land  were  not  analyzed  because  the  RMP  assumed 
that  this  amount  of  land  was  the  maximum  that 
would  be  sold  during  the  20-year  planning  period 
through  2018. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  Valley  has  resulted  in 
disposal  of  the  projected  acreage  in  the  first  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  the  RMP  planning  period  and  has 
created  a  demand  for  release  of  additional  public 
lands.  The  BLM  has  prepared  this  EIS  to  assess 
the  potential  impacts  of  selling  the  remaining 
26,286  acres  within  the  original  disposal  boundary 
and  the  approximately  22,000  acres  added  when 
the  boundary  was  expanded  in  2002. 

The  proposed  action  is  in  conformance  with  man¬ 
agement  objectives  and  directions  of  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  RMP  for  land  disposal,  rights-of  way 
management,  and  recreation  management.  Public 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  are  avail¬ 
able  for  disposal  or  authorized  use  through  sale, 
exchange,  R&PP  lease,  or  permit  in  accordance 
with  FLPMA  as  specified  in  LD-1  and  LD-2.  The 
BLM  will  continue  to  meet  public  demand  for 
ROW  access  for  transportation,  utilities,  and  flood 
control  facilities  as  specified  in  RW-1,  RW-l-d, 
and  RW-l-h,  and  reserve  lands  for  recreation 
needs  through  R&PP  applications  by  local  gov¬ 
ernments  as  specified  in  RC-5-a. 

1 .3  LOCATION  OF  DISPOSAL 
BOUNDARY  AREA 

The  disposal  boundary  area  encompasses  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  in  southern  Clark  County,  Nevada 
(see  Figure  1.3-1).  The  public  lands  available  for 
disposal  are  located  within  the  boundary  that  was 
defined  by  SNPLMA  and  amended  by  the  Clark 
County  Act.  The  disposal  boundaries  prescribed 
by  these  two  acts  are  shown  in  Figure  1.3-2.  The 
larger  contiguous  BLM  parcels  available  for  dis¬ 
posal  are  primarily  located  in  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  disposal  boundary  area 
with  numerous  parcels  of  various  sizes  scattered 
throughout  the  Valley  as  shown  in  Figure  1.3-3. 
There  are  46,701  acres  of  public  land  remaining  to 
be  disposed  either  by  public  auction  or  by  con¬ 
veyance  or  sale  under  the  authority  of  the  Recrea¬ 
tion  and  Public  Purposes  Act. 


1 .4  RELEVANT  STATUTES, 
REGULATIONS,  AND 
GUIDELINES 

The  following  subsections  provide  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  laws,  regulations,  executive  orders,  and 
other  guidance  that  may  apply  to  the  land  disposal 
activities  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

1.4.1  Environmental  Policy 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
establishes  national  policy,  sets  goals,  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  to  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to 
the  environment.  The  NEPA  procedures  ensure 
that  information  about  environmental  impacts  is 
available  to  public  officials  and  citizens  before 
decisions  are  made  on  major  federal  actions  that 
may  significantly  affect  the  environment.  The 
CEQ  regulations  implement  the  procedural  provi¬ 
sions  of  NEPA. 

Protection  and  Enhancement  of  Environmental 
Quality  [Executive  Order  (EO)  1 1514,  as 
amended  by  EO  11991]  establishes  the  policy  for 
federal  agencies  to  provide  leadership  in  environ¬ 
mental  protection  and  enhancement. 

1.4.2  Land  Use  and  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Management 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act,  as 
amended  [43  US  Code  (USC)  1701,  et  seq.],  es¬ 
tablishes  the  land  use  policies  and  planning  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  BLM  to  manage  federal  lands, 
including  implementation  of  resource  manage¬ 
ment  actions  required  by  laws  governing  specific 
land  uses  such  as  livestock  grazing,  mining,  leas¬ 
ing  for  energy  and  resource  development,  public 
purposes,  and  granting  access  rights,  such  as 
ROWs.  The  FLPMA  also  specifies  the  require¬ 
ments  that  must  be  followed  in  the  disposal  of 
federal  lands,  including  determination  of  market 
value,  method  of  disposal,  requirements  for  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  public,  administration  of  sales,  and 
issuance  of  patent  conveying  land  out  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  BLM.  The  Act  requires  land  use  plan¬ 
ning  to  establish  and  implement  land  use 
requirements  that  provide  opportunities  for  use  of 
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public  lands  and  access  to  resources  while  pro¬ 
tecting  sensitive  features  and  the  public  interests 
and  values  in  the  land  and  its  resources. 

The  General  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended 
[30  USC  22,  et  seq.],  provides  for  locating  and 
patenting  mining  claims  where  a  discovery  has 
been  made  for  locatable  minerals  on  public  lands 
in  specified  states.  However,  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1994 
included  a  moratorium  on  acceptance  or  proc¬ 
essing  of  mineral  patent  applications. 

The  Materials  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  [30  USC 
601  et  seq.],  provides  for  the  sale  of  common 
variety  materials  for  personal,  commercial,  or 
industrial  uses  and  for  free  use  for  local,  state, 
and  federal  governmental  entities. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
[43  USC  315],  regulates  grazing  use  on  public 
lands  and  provides  for  improvements  of  public 
rangelands. 

The  Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  [7  USC  2814],  provides  for  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  a  lead  office  and  a  person  trained  in  the 
management  of  undesirable  plants,  establish¬ 
ment  and  funding  of  an  undesirable  plant  man¬ 
agement  program,  completion  and 
implementation  of  cooperative  agreements  with 
state  agencies,  and  establishment  of  integrated 
management  systems  to  control  undesirable 
plant  species. 

The  Wild  Free  Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of 
1971  [PL  92-195]  provides  for  the  management, 
protection,  and  control  of  wild  horses  and  burros 
on  public  lands  and  authorizes  adoption  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  by  private  individuals. 

1.4.3  Biological  Resources 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  [16  USC  1531- 
1543]  requires  Federal  agencies  that  authorize, 
fund,  or  carry  out  actions  to  avoid  jeopardizing 
the  continued  existence  of  endangered  or  threat¬ 
ened  species,  and  to  avoid  destroying  or  ad¬ 
versely  modifying  their  critical  habitat.  Federal 
agencies  must  evaluate  the  effects  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  on  endangered  or  threatened  species  of 


fish,  wildlife,  and  plants,  and  their  critical  habi¬ 
tats  and  take  steps  to  conserve  and  protect  these 
species.  All  potentially  adverse  impacts  to  en¬ 
dangered  and  threatened  species  must  be 
avoided  or  mitigated. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918,  as 
amended  [16  USC  703  et.  seq.],  provides  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  and  prohibits  their 
unlawful  take  or  possession. 

1.4.4  Air  Quality 

The  Clean  Air  Act  (CAA),  as  amended  [42  USC 
7401  et  seq.],  establishes  federal  policy  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  Nation’s  air 
resources  to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  CAA  sets  national  primary  and 
secondary  ambient  air  quality  standards  as  a 
framework  for  air  pollution  control. 

The  CAA  Amendments  of  1977  initiated  the 
association  of  federal  agency  activities  with  a 
State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP).  The  1977  pro¬ 
visions  stated  that  no  Federal  agency  could  en¬ 
gage  in,  support  in  any  way  or  provide  financial 
assistance  for,  license  or  permit,  or  approve  any 
activity  which  did  not  conform  to  a  SIP  after  its 
approval  or  promulgation.  Section  176(c)  of  the 
CAA  Amendments  of  1990  expanded  the  scope 
and  content  of  the  conformity  provisions  by  de¬ 
fining  conformity  to  an  implementation  plan. 
Specifically,  the  language  asserts  that  a  federal 
agency  cannot  approve  or  support  an  action 
which  causes  or  contributes  to  new  violations  of 
any  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard 
(NAAQS),  increases  the  frequency  or  severity  of 
existing  violations  of  any  NAAQS,  or  delays  the 
timely  attainment  of  any  NAAQS  or  any  re¬ 
quired  interim  emission  reductions  or  mile¬ 
stones.  However,  land  disposal  actions  are  not 
subject  to  conformity  with  existing  SIPs  because 
land  disposal  does  not  create  or  increase  sources 
of  pollutants  or  emission  rates.  Federal  agencies 
are  not  responsible  for  ensuring  conformity  for 
any  activities  that  occur  subsequent  to  transfer  of 
lands  to  non-federal  entities.  However,  federal 
agencies  are  required  under  NEPA  to  disclose 
potential  impacts  of  potential  future  use  that  is 
most  likely  to  occur  on  the  land  surface.  This 
EIS  will  disclose  impacts  of  use  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  lands  within  the  amended  SNPLMA 
disposal  boundary. 

1.4.5  Water  Quality 

The  Clean  Water  Act,  as  amended  [33  USC 
1251  et  seq.],  establishes  federal  limits  through 
the  National  Pollution  Discharge  Elimination 
System  (NPDES)  on  the  amounts  of  specific 
pollutants  that  are  discharged  to  surface  waters 
in  order  to  restore  and  maintain  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  integrity  of  the  water. 

An  NPDES  permit  or  modification  to  an  existing 
permit  would  be  required  for  any  change  from 
the  present  parameters  in  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  wastewater  discharge  and/or  stormwater  run¬ 
off. 

Nevada  Water  Quality  Regulations  implement 
permitting  and  monitoring  requirements  for 
NPDES,  operation  of  injection  wells,  groundwa¬ 
ter  protection  requirements,  prevention  and  re¬ 
sponse  requirements  for  spills,  and  salinity 
standards  and  criteria  for  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Protection  of  Wetlands  [EO  11990]  requires 
federal  agencies  to  take  action  to  minimize  the 
destruction,  loss,  or  degradation  of  wetlands  and 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  natural  and  benefi¬ 
cial  values  of  wetlands. 

Floodplain  Management  [EO  11988]  requires 
federal  agencies  to  evaluate  the  potential  effects 
of  actions  on  floodplains  and  to  consider  alterna¬ 
tives  to  avoid  adverse  effects  and  incompatible 
development  wherever  possible. 

1.4.6  Cultural  Resources 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966, 
as  amended  [16  USC  470  et  seq.],  requires  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  determine  the  effect  of  their  ac¬ 
tions  on  cultural  resources  and  take  certain  steps 
to  ensure  these  resources  are  located,  identified, 
evaluated,  and  protected.  The  Act  requires  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  to  consult  with  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  concerning  those  effects 
and  to  identify  and  nominate  properties  that  may 
qualify  for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 


The  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act, 
as  amended  [16  USC  470a- 1 1]  provides  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  archaeological  resources  on  federal 
lands.  The  Act  requires  permits  for  the  excava¬ 
tion  or  removal  of  federally  administered  ar¬ 
chaeological  resources  and  encourages 
cooperation  among  federal  agencies  and  private 
individuals  in  identifying  and  protecting  impor¬ 
tant  resources. 

The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  [16  USC  431-433] 
and  its  implementing  regulations  seek  to  protect 
historic  and  prehistoric  ruins,  monuments,  and 
objects  of  antiquity  and  scientific  interest  on 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  of 
1978  [42  USC  1996]  establishes  a  policy  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  preserving  the  inherent  right  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Native  Americans  to  believe,  express,  and 
exercise  their  traditional  religions. 

Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the  Cultural  En¬ 
vironment  [EO  11593]  directs  federal  agencies 
to  locate,  inventory,  nominate,  and  protect  fed¬ 
erally-owned  cultural  resources  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  to  en¬ 
sure  that  their  plans  and  programs  contribute  to 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  non-federally 
owned  resources. 

1.4.7  Hazardous  Materials 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
(ASTM)  Standard  E  1527-00  and  Section  120(h) 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA) 
provide  guidelines  for  conducting  investigations 
and  providing  notice  regarding  the  presence  of 
hazardous  substances  on  federal  lands  prior  to 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  such  federal  lands. 
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CHAPTER  2 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


2.1  INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
requires  that  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(EIS)  consider  a  reasonable  range  of  alternatives 
to  implementing  a  proposal  and  to  also  consider 
taking  no  action  on  a  proposal.  Reasonable  alter¬ 
natives  are  those  that  are  practical  or  economi¬ 
cally  and  technically  feasible  to  implement.  An 
alternative  that  conflicts  with  federal  law  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  unreasonable  but  such  con¬ 
flicts  must  be  considered.  An  alternative  outside 
the  scope  of  what  Congress  has  approved  is  still 
evaluated  if  it  is  reasonable  because  the  EIS 
serves  as  the  basis  for  modifying  the  Congres¬ 
sional  approval  or  funding  in  light  of  the  goals 
and  policies  of  NEPA  [40  Code  of  Federal  Regu¬ 
lations  (CFR)  §1500. 1(a)].  The  No  Action  Alter¬ 
native  is  required  by  NEPA  to  provide  a  baseline 
for  comparison  of  the  impacts  of  other  alternatives 
included  in  the  analysis,  even  when  the  No  Action 
Alternative  may  not  be  implemented  based  on 
legal,  regulatory,  or  other  considerations,  includ¬ 
ing  a  legislative  command  to  act.  The  analysis  of 
alternatives  provides  decision  makers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  information  to  support  selection  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  that  avoids  or  mitigates  environmental 
impacts  while  meeting  the  purpose  and  need  for 
the  proposal. 

This  chapter  contains  the  descriptions  of  the  alter¬ 
natives  to  the  land  disposal  action  that  are  evalu¬ 
ated  in  the  EIS.  The  process  used  to  develop  the 
alternatives  and  the  alternatives  considered  but 
eliminated  from  further  analysis  are  also  presented 
in  this  chapter.  Table  2.7-1  presents  a  summary 
and  comparison  of  the  impacts  resulting  from  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  alternatives. 

2.2  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ALTERNATIVES 

The  alternatives  evaluated  in  this  EIS  were  devel¬ 
oped  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Southern 
Nevada  Public  Land  Management  Act  of  1998 
(SNPLMA),  as  amended  by  the  Clark  County 


Conservation  of  Public  Land  and  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Act  of  2002  (Clark  County  Act).  The 
SNPLMA  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man¬ 
agement  (BLM)  to  address  concerns  over  federal 
management  of  interspersed  lands  in  an  urbaniz¬ 
ing  area  and  to  dispose  of  these  federal  lands  in 
Clark  County  consistent  with  community  land  use 
plans  and  policies.  The  Clark  County  Act 
amended  SNPLMA  to  expand  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area  to  address  the  continuing  rapid  increase 
in  the  growth  of  Las  Vegas  and  demand  for  land 
for  development. 

The  Proposed  Action  was  developed  to  strictly 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  SNPLMA  and 
the  Clark  County  Act.  All  BLM  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  would  be  available  for 
disposal  unless  the  disposal  would  violate  a  law, 
such  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  A  review  of 
Master  Title  Plats  maintained  by  BLM  identified 
46,701  acres  of  federal  land  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  that  would  be  available  for  sale  or 
transfer  to  the  holder  of  a  lease  issued  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act.  The  rates  of 
disposal  and  development  were  determined  based 
on  the  rates  of  previously  disposed  lands.  The 
type  of  development  and  use  that  would  occur 
after  land  disposal  was  projected  using  existing 
land  use  plans.  The  average  distribution  of  land 
uses  in  the  region  was  used  to  project  land  uses 
for  the  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  that  are  not  included  in  local  land  use  plans. 

Under  the  Proposed  Action  the  BLM  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  implement  realty  actions  such  as  issuance 
of  right-of-way  (ROW)  grants,  permits,  and  rec¬ 
reation  and  public  purposes  (R&PP)  leases.  The 
annual  rate  of  R&PP  leases  and  ROW  grants  is¬ 
sued  was  determined  by  reviewing  the  number 
issued  since  2001.  It  was  determined  that  ap¬ 
proximately  0.8  percent  of  available  land  is  leased 
for  R&PP  uses  and  2.5  percent  of  land  is  covered 
by  ROW  grants  each  year. 

The  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  SNPLMA  and 
the  Clark  County  Act  while  protecting  sensitive 
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environmental  resources.  Field  surveys  were 
conducted  to  identify  the  presence  of  sensitive 
biological,  cultural,  and  paleontological  resources 
on  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 
The  survey  results  indicated  that  special  status 
plant  species,  cultural  resources,  and  unique  pale¬ 
ontological  resources  are  predominantly  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Las  Vegas  Wash.  The 
Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  was  developed 
to  provide  protection  for  these  sensitive  resources 
while  continuing  to  dispose  of  lands  as  directed  by 
legislation.  This  alternative  considered  the  fact 
that  the  Upper  Las  Vegas  Wash  is  a  natural  drain¬ 
age  that  precludes  development  of  many  acres  due 
primarily  to  the  natural  deep  cuts  in  the  valley 
floor.  Approximately  5,000  acres  of  land  would 
be  within  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area.  The 
rate  of  disposal  and  development,  and  the  type  of 
development  and  use  that  would  occur  on  trans¬ 
ferred  lands  were  determined  using  the  same  ap¬ 
proach  described  for  the  Proposed  Action. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  was  developed  based 
on  the  continuation  of  BLM’s  management  of 
lands  as  stipulated  in  the  1998  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
source  Management  Plan  (RMP)  and  Final  EIS. 
The  RMP/EIS  analyzed  the  impacts  resulting  from 
the  disposal  and  development  of  approximately 
half  of  the  acres  identified  as  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  Disposal  Area  in  the  RMP.  Under  the  No  Ac¬ 
tion  Alternative,  no  additional  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  defined  by  SNPLMA  or 
the  area  expanded  by  the  Clark  County  Act  would 
be  sold  or  transferred  during  the  remainder  of  the 
RMP  planning  period,  which  continues  through 
2018. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  is  the  alternative  which 
would  fulfill  the  BLM’s  statutory  mission  and 
responsibilities,  giving  consideration  to  economic, 
environmental,  technical,  and  other  factors  such  as 
legislation.  According  to  40  CFR  §1502. 14(e),  a 
preferred  alternative  is  presumed  to  exist  unless 
another  law  prohibits  the  expression  of  such  a 
preference.  The  BLM  will  identify  in  the  Final 
EIS  the  agency’s  preferred  alternative  based  on 
the  Draft  EIS  and  the  public  and  agency  com¬ 
ments. 


2.3  PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  SNPLMA,  as  amended  by  the  Clark  County 
Act  authorizes  BLM  to  dispose  of  lands  within  the 
specified  disposal  boundary  area  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley,  using  the  mechanisms  provided  for  in  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
(FLPMA).  The  SNPLMA  requires  the  BLM  to 
select  lands  for  disposal  based  on  consultations 
and  nominations  by  local  governments,  consistent 
with  community  land  use  plans.  Once  lands  have 
been  identified  for  disposal,  local  governments  are 
notified  and  allowed  to  acquire  land  for  public 
purposes  prior  to  offering  the  nominated  parcels  at 
public  auction.  Lands  acquired  by  local  govern¬ 
ments  or  private  individuals  through  auction  are 
transferred  in  full  title  and  the  BLM  retains  no 
ongoing  interest  or  rights  to  the  transferred  prop¬ 
erty. 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  all  BLM  land  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be  available  for 
disposal  unless  the  transfer  would  violate  a  law, 
such  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  There  are 
46,701  acres  of  BLM  land  remaining  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  that  would  be  available  for 
transfer  (see  Figure  2.3-1).  Of  this  amount,  the 
BLM  estimates  that  40,232  acres  are  available  for 
transfer  or  sale  under  SNPLMA  after  the  lands 
leased  and  reserved  for  R&PP  purposes  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  annual  average  rate  of  land  sales  that 
has  occurred  under  the  1998  RMP  has  been  used 
to  project  the  amount  of  time  required  to  dispose 
of  the  remaining  land.  On  average,  approximately 
4,000  acres  of  land  per  year  are  expected  to  be 
auctioned  with  disposal  being  completed  by  2015. 
Approximately  1,330  acres  per  year  of  disposal 
lands  would  be  developed  resulting  in  slightly  less 
than  20,000  acres  of  new  development  through 
2018. 

The  SNPLMA  does  not  impose  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  BLM  lands  available  for  auction  annu¬ 
ally;  the  amount  is  based  on  the  demand  by  the 
local  governments  to  include  parcels  in  the  nomi¬ 
nation  process.  Historically  the  rate  has  averaged 
4,000  acres  per  year  since  the  first  auction  in 
1998;  however,  it  is  anticipated  that  upwards  of 
10,000  acres  may  be  nominated  for  auction  in 
each  of  the  next  couple  of  years.  This  greater 
amount  is  primarily  because  of  the  market  interest 
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in  large  contiguous  tracts  of  land  for  development 
and  the  estimated  land  values. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  implement  realty 
actions  to  support  the  transfer  of  land  and  orderly 
development  in  the  disposal  area,  consistent  with 
community  land  use  plans.  Realty  actions  include 
the  issuance  of  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases. 
There  are  6,469  acres  of  land  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  held  or  reserved  by  public  entities 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  R&PP  leases. 
Under  SNPLMA  these  leases  would  be  transferred 
to  the  leaseholder  in  addition  to  the  new  R&PP 
transfers  that  occur  as  part  of  the  land  disposal 
process.  Reversionary  clauses  in  the  leases  re¬ 
quire  reimbursement  to  BLM  for  85  percent  of  the 
sale  price  if  the  leasehold  disposes  of  land  that 
was  acquired  for  public  purposes  under  the  R&PP 
Act.  This  requirement  ensures  that  the  BLM  is 
compensated  for  any  lands  granted  for  public  uses 
that  are  later  converted  to  private  use.  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  requirement  prevents  the  reversion  of 
isolated  parcels  back  to  the  BLM  after  surround¬ 
ing  lands  have  been  transferred  to  other  parties  as 
part  of  the  disposal  action. 

An  annual  average  of  440  acres  of  R&PP  leases 
are  granted  that  would  eventually  be  transferred  to 
the  leaseholders  for  public  purposes  under  the 
Proposed  Action.  This  amount  of  R&PP  leases  is 
projected  to  decrease  on  an  annual  basis  as  the 
remaining  BLM  lands  are  sold  or  transferred; 
however,  approximately  1,500  acres  are  projected 
to  be  leased  for  R&PP  uses  through  2015. 

Under  the  Proposed  Action  all  land  available  for 
disposal  would  be  transferred  to  other  parties. 

The  BLM  would  issue  ROW  grants  across  lands 
not  yet  disposed  to  support  local  planning  agen¬ 
cies  and  parties  responsible  for  development  of 
infrastructure.  In  some  cases  the  only  access  to 
private  lands  may  be  through  BLM  lands  thus 
ROW  grants  would  be  issued  to  provide  access  for 
development  of  these  private  lands.  Activities 
conducted  under  ROW  grants  must  comply  with 
BLM  standards  and  requirements  for  surface  dis¬ 
turbing  activities  and  resource  protection  while 
BLM  retains  ownership  of  the  land.  The  BLM 
would  work  with  local  governments,  planning 
agencies,  and  service  providers  to  identify  align¬ 
ments  for  utilities  and  roadways  to  support  devel¬ 


opment  of  lands  consistent  with  local  land  use 
plans. 

The  location  of  ROW  alignments  and  public  fa¬ 
cilities  are  based  on  city  and  county  land  use  and 
development  plans.  Permanent  and  temporary 
ROW  requirements  vary  in  length  and  width  de¬ 
pending  on  the  specifications  of  the  distinct  pro¬ 
jects,  but  the  alignments  would  generally  not 
exceed  100  feet  from  each  side  of  the  centerline 
(200  total  feet  wide).  The  alignments  are  typi¬ 
cally  located  along  north-south  and  east-west  sec¬ 
tion  lines.  The  maximum  amount  of  ROW 
alignments  on  the  remaining  BLM  lands  covers 
approximately  12,700  acres  using  a  grid  system 
with  alignments  on  every  north-south  and  east- 
west  14-  and  'A-section  lines.  Linear  ROWs  would 
be  issued  consistent  with  local  governments’ 
transportation  plans  and  land  use  plans.  Perma¬ 
nent  ROWs  are  required  for: 

•  Facilities  including  pumping  stations,  dis¬ 
charge  pipelines,  reservoirs,  pumping  stations, 
debris  basins,  and  channels. 

•  Utility  corridors  including  above-  and  under¬ 
ground  electrical  transmission  lines  and  main¬ 
tenance  roads,  gas  pipelines,  water  pipelines, 
sewer  pipelines,  and  cable  and  fiber  optic 
lines. 

•  Roads  including  improvements  to  existing 
roadways  (widening,  installing  curb,  gutter, 
sidewalks,  streetlights  and  signs),  and  new 
road  construction. 

Temporary  ROWs  are  required  for  areas  that 
would  be  disturbed  during  construction  activities 
for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Lands  with  a 
temporary  ROW  may  be  used  for: 

•  Surveying  and  staking  of  the  project  area  and 
ROW  boundary. 

•  Equipment  and  materials  storage  and  staging 
areas. 

•  Storage  of  plant  material  and  the  top  6  inches 
of  soils  that  would  be  used  during  the  recla¬ 
mation  phase  of  the  project. 
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•  Pipe  and  pole  layout  along  alignment. 

•  Trenching,  backfilling,  and  construction  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  location  and  acreage  of  land  needed  for  facili¬ 
ties  such  as  flood  control  detention  basins,  pump¬ 
ing  stations,  and  water  reservoirs  are  unknown  at 
this  time.  However,  in  addition  to  the  land  needed 
for  the  facility  site  it  is  likely  that  many  of  these 
facilities  would  require  access  roads,  electrical 
power,  and  water  lines,  and  security  fencing. 

Numerous  types  of  utilities  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  alignment  provided  the  utilities  are  compati¬ 
ble.  The  ROW  width  needed  for  utility  lines  var¬ 
ies  depending  on  the  project  specifications  such  as 
the  pipe  diameter.  Gas  pipelines,  which  typically 
range  in  diameter  from  4  inches  to  36  inches,  gen¬ 
erally  require  a  ROW  width  of  approximately  50 
feet  for  both  permanent  and  temporary  construc¬ 
tion  along  the  entire  length  of  the  alignment.  Wa¬ 
ter  and  sewer  pipelines  may  have  pipe  diameters 
of  up  to  12  feet.  A  ROW  width  for  water  and 
sewer  pipelines  would  be  between  150  feet  and 
200  feet  for  both  temporary  and  permanent  con¬ 
struction  activities.  The  ROW  width  needed  for 
above-ground  power  lines  is  determined  by  the 
electrical  capacity  of  the  transmission  lines  and 
the  height  of  the  poles.  Generally,  a  200-foot 
ROW  is  sufficient  for  both  permanent  and  tempo¬ 
rary  disturbances  with  additional  acreage  needed 
at  each  pole  location. 

The  ROWs  granted  on  an  annual  average  basis 
total  approximately  1,300  acres.  This  amount  of 
ROW  grants  is  projected  to  decrease  on  an  annual 
basis  as  the  remaining  BLM  lands  are  sold  or 
transferred;  however,  approximately  4,500  acres 
are  projected  to  be  granted  for  ROW  purposes 
through  2015.  The  BLM  lands  would  be  disposed 
subject  to  any  encumbrances  such  as  ROWs. 

The  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 
are  withdrawn  from  mineral  resource  develop¬ 
ment  subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  There  would 
be  no  entry  or  location  allowed  under  the  Mining 
Act,  no  leasing  of  mineral  rights  under  the  Min¬ 
eral  Leasing  Act,  and  no  issuing  of  permits  or 
community-use  pits  for  mineral  material  sales  un¬ 
der  the  Materials  Act.  No  access  to  the  mineral 


estate  is  allowed  under  SNPLMA  and  the  Clark 
County  Act. 

2.4  CONSERVATION  TRANSFER 
ALTERNATIVE 

The  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  is  similar 
to  the  Proposed  Action  except  that  approximately 
5,000  acres  of  land  have  been  identified  as  a  Con¬ 
servation  Transfer  Area  (see  Figure  2.4-1).  The 
Conservation  Transfer  Area  was  established  based 
on  the  unique  paleontological  resources,  cultural 
resources,  and  special  status  plant  species  that 
were  located  during  the  field  surveys  conducted 
within  the  disposal  boundary’  area. 

Land  within  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area  may 
be  nominated  for  transfer  to  local  or  regional  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  using  the  same  process  as  the 
other  disposal  lands.  However,  the  BLM  would 
not  transfer  title  to  any  lands  within  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Transfer  Area  until  a  Conservation  Agree¬ 
ment  is  signed  by  all  parties  to  the  agreement. 

This  agreement  would  provide  for  the  long-term 
protection  of  sensitive  resources  within  this  5,000- 
acre  area.  The  agencies  would  be  required  to 
manage  the  lands  consistent  with  the  approved 
Conservation  Agreement  to  ensure  protection  of 
sensitive  resources.  To  develop  and  implement 
the  Conservation  Agreement,  the  BLM  would  es¬ 
tablish  an  inter-agency  steering  committee  to  ad¬ 
dress  options  on  how  best  to  conserve  the 
sensitive  resource  values  within  the  Conservation 
Transfer  Area  yet  fulfill  the  intent  of  SNPLMA 
and  meet  the  land  development  expectations  of 
local  governments 

A  steering  committee  would  be  created  to  assess 
land  nominations  for  consistency  with  the  ap¬ 
proved  Conservation  Agreement.  The  committee 
would  consist  of  representatives  from  the  local 
governments  and  regional  governments,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  SNPLMA,  and  other  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  as  appropriate  including,  but  not 
limited  to: 

•  Local  Agencies 

•  City  of  Las  Vegas 

•  City  of  North  Las  Vegas 

•  City  of  Henderson 
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Figure  2.4-1 

Conservation  Transfer  Alternative 
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•  Regional  Agencies 

•  Clark  County  Regional  Flood  Control 
District 

•  Clark  County  Water  Reclamation  District 

•  Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority 

•  Clark  County  Public  Works 

•  Clark  County  Comprehensive  Planning 

•  Clark  County  Parks  and  Recreation 

•  Regional  Transportation  Commission  of 
Southern  Nevada 

•  State  Agencies 

•  State  Parks 

•  State  Historic  Preservation  Office 

•  Division  of  Forestry 

•  Federal  Agencies 

•  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

•  Native  American  Tribes 

•  Organizations 

•  Friends  of  Tule  Springs 

The  steering  committee  would  determine  mecha¬ 
nisms  by  which  to  transfer  the  lands  to  entities 
that  would  protect  the  resources  by  agreeing  to 
uses  that  include  maintenance  of  open  space,  con¬ 
servation  of  paleontological  and  biological  re¬ 
sources,  and  development  of  interpretive, 
educational,  and  compatible  recreational  opportu¬ 
nities.  The  steering  committee  would  consider 
options  for  highest  and  best  use  of  the  area,  fund¬ 
ing  mitigation  or  conservation  efforts,  designa¬ 
tions  for  R&PP  leases,  long-term  management 
and  maintenance,  and  activities  that  support  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation  of  the  resources,  such  as  educa¬ 
tional  and  interpretive  facilities. 

Some  lands  within  the  Conservation  Transfer 
Area  may  be  offered  for  limited  development, 
provided  that  resource  protection  measures  such 
as  mitigation  of  impacts  to  sensitive  plant  species 
or  recovery  of  paleontological  data  are  required 
prior  to  approval  of  development  within  the  area. 
Mitigation  and  resource  protection  requirements 
for  any  development  in  the  area  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  through  a  consultative  process  among  the 
steering  committee  and  would  vary  based  on  the 
location  proposed  for  development  and  extent  of 
resource  impacts. 

Approximately  41,700  acres  of  BLM-managed 
lands  in  the  disposal  boundary  area  (excluding  the 


Conservation  Area)  would  be  transferred  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  4,000  acres  per  year,  with 
remaining  available  land  completely  transferred 
by  2015.  It  is  also  projected  that  nearly  17,500 
acres  of  development  would  occur  through  2018. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  implement  realty 
actions  under  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive.  The  conditions  related  to  the  R&PP  leases 
and  ROW  grants  would  be  the  same  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  Proposed  Action.  Approximately 
1,200  acres  is  projected  to  be  R&PP  leases  and 
eventually  transferred  for  public  purposes  to  the 
leaseholder.  This  amount  could  be  much  higher  if 
portions  of  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area  are 
disposed  under  provisions  of  the  R&PP  Act.  Ap¬ 
proximately  3,500  acres  are  projected  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  ROW  grants  and  eventually  transferred. 

Entry  and  access  for  mineral  resource  develop¬ 
ment  on  BLM  land  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  have  been  withdrawn  under  SNPLMA  and 
the  Clark  County  Act,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  that  have  already  been  granted  under  the 
mining  laws.  No  mining  claims,  leases,  permits, 
and  community  use  pits  for  mineral  material  sales 
would  be  granted  as  discussed  under  the  Proposed 
Action. 

2.5  NO  ACTION 

The  No  Action  Alternative  is  based  on  the  exist¬ 
ing  management  direction  specified  in  the  1998 
Las  Vegas  RMP/EIS.  The  Record  of  Decision  for 
the  RMP/EIS  identified  52,021  acres  available  for 
disposal  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  RMP  pro¬ 
jected  that  up  to  25,540  acres  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  Disposal  Area  would  be  sold  during  the 
20-year  planning  period  through  2018.  That  esti¬ 
mate  was  based  on  an  evaluation  of  demand  for 
property  in  the  area  and  the  configuration  of  the 
disposal  boundary  at  the  time  the  RMP  was  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  impacts  of  the  projected  disposal  during  the 
planning  period  were  evaluated  in  the  RMP/EIS. 
Land  disposals  authorized  by  SNPLMA  and  the 
Clark  County  Act  that  would  result  in  sales  and 
subsequent  development  of  more  acreage  than  the 
amount  evaluated  in  the  RMP  are  not  included  in 
the  No  Action  Alternative. 
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Under  the  management  direction  prescribed  in  the 
RMP,  the  BLM  would  continue  to  implement  re¬ 
alty  actions  in  the  disposal  area  consistent  with  the 
multiple-use  directive  of  FLPMA.  The  conditions 
related  to  the  R&PP  leases  and  ROW  grants 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Action.  The  R&PP  leases  and  leases  with 
transfer  options  would  be  issued  to  government 
entities  for  public  uses.  Reversionary  clauses  in 
these  actions  would  require  return  of  land  to  BLM 
if  the  government  agency  ceased  using  the  land 
for  designated  public  purposes. 

The  RMP  also  provides  for  BLM  to  grant  ROWs 
to  allow  access  across  BLM  administered  lands 
for  infrastructure  and  conveyances,  including 
roads,  power  lines,  pipelines,  and  flood  control 
structures.  Rights-of-way  would  be  granted  to 
allow  access  for  development  on  private  lands 
where  access  across  BLM  land  is  needed  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  private  property.  Based  on  existing 
information,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
1,300  acres  of  ROW  grants  and  440  acres  of 
R&PP  leases  would  be  granted  over  the  next  few 
years  to  support  development  of  previously  dis¬ 
posed  lands.  It  is  projected  that  realty  actions  for 
ROWs  on  BLM  lands  would  begin  to  decrease  as 
previously  disposed  lands  are  fully  developed  and 
no  additional  lands  are  sold.  Demand  for  R&PP 
leases  for  parks,  schools,  and  flood  control  facili¬ 
ties  would  likely  continue  depending  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  development  and  location  of  BLM  land. 

The  RMP  withdrew  lands  inside  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  Disposal  Area  identified  in  the  RMP  from 
mineral  location  and  solid  mineral  leasing.  These 
withdrawals  would  continue  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  Additional  lands  identified  for  dis¬ 
posal  by  SNPLMA  and  the  Clark  County  Act 
would  remain  open  to  mineral  location,  leasing, 
and  mineral  material  sales  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  1998  RMP  management  directions  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  mineral  resources. 

2.6  ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 
BUT  ELIMINATED 

A  NEPA  review  specifies  the  purpose  and  need 
for  the  proposed  action,  describes  the  action  that 
the  federal  agency  proposes  to  meet  that  purpose 


and  need,  and  identifies  reasonable  alternatives. 

A  potential  alternative  might  be  eliminated  from 
detailed  consideration  for  many  reasons  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  if  the  alternative  would  take  too 
long  to  implement,  would  be  prohibitively  expen¬ 
sive,  or  would  be  highly  speculative  in  nature  and 
thus  is  considered  unreasonable.  This  section 
identifies  the  alternatives  that  were  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  and  provides  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  elimination.  In 
general,  alternatives  were  eliminated  from  further 
consideration  if  they  would  not  comply  with  the 
intent  of  SNPLMA  or  would  not  fulfill  the  project 
purpose  and  need. 

2.6.1  BLM  Directed  Sales 

Under  this  alternative,  the  BLM  would  specify 
which  parcels  would  be  available  for  public  auc¬ 
tion  and  when  the  parcels  would  be  available. 

This  alternative  would  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  SNPLMA  to  include  local  governments  in  the 
nominating  process  and  would  not  provide  the 
opportunity  for  local  governments  to  acquire  spe¬ 
cific  parcels  for  public  purposes  prior  to  public 
auction. 

2.6.2  BLM  Maintains  Ownership  and 
Management 

Two  alternatives  relating  to  BLM  retaining  own¬ 
ership  and  management  of  lands  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary7  area  that  contain  sensitive 
resources  were  considered,  but  eliminated  from 
evaluation.  The  first  alternative  was  for  BLM  to 
designate  the  lands  containing  sensitive  resources 
as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
(ACEC).  This  alternative  was  eliminated  from 
evaluation  because  retaining  land  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  is  not  consistent  with  the  di¬ 
rectives  of  SNPLMA  and  the  Clark  County  Act. 
These  two  laws  direct  BLM  to  dispose  of  public 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  and  do 
not  specify  any  basis  for  retaining  public  lands, 
other  than  requirements  of  other  laws  such  as  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  This  action  would  result 
in  the  continuation  of  BLM  retaining  isolated 
tracts  of  land  surrounded  by  private  land.  Retain¬ 
ing  isolated  tracts  of  land  in  urban  areas  is  not  part 
of  BLM’s  mandate  to  manage  public  lands  for 
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multiple  uses,  as  specified  under  FLPMA.  This 
alternative  would  also  not  meet  the  purpose  and 
need  for  the  land  disposal  action,  which  is  to  ad¬ 
dress  scattered  ownership  patterns. 

The  second  alternative  of  keeping  the  lands  within 
BLM  ownership  and  management  was  to  desig¬ 
nate  certain  areas  as  a  National  Conservation  Area 
(NCA).  This  alternative  was  eliminated  from 
evaluation  for  the  same  reasons  described  under 
the  ACEC  alternative.  Additionally,  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  NCA  would  require  Congressional 
action. 

2.6.3  Transfer  Title  to  Other  Federal 
Agency 

Lands  would  be  transferred  to  other  federal  agen¬ 
cies  for  use  or  for  resource  protection  activities 
under  this  alternative.  For  example,  lands  that  are 
identified  as  containing  sensitive  biological  re¬ 
sources  would  be  transferred  to  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service.  The  legislation  directing  BLM  to 
dispose  of  lands  specified  that  disposal  actions  are 
to  result  in  transfer  of  land  to  local  governments 
and  private  parties  for  development,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  land  transfer  mechanisms  of 
FLPMA  and  in  compliance  with  other  laws. 
Transfer  of  lands  to  other  federal  agencies  would 
not  meet  the  intent  of  these  laws,  and  therefore, 
were  excluded  from  further  consideration  in  the 
analysis.  In  addition,  the  purpose  for  protecting 
lands  would  need  to  be  within  the  mission  of  an¬ 
other  land  management  agency  before  transferring 
title  would  be  considered  feasible.  This  alterna¬ 
tive  was  eliminated  because  the  SNPLMA  spe¬ 
cifically  defined  the  unit  of  local  government  as 
Clark  County,  City  of  Las  Vegas,  City  of  North 
Las  Vegas,  or  City  of  Henderson. 

2.6.4  Transfer  Title  to  Private  Organi¬ 
zation 

The  transfer  of  title  to  BLM  lands  to  private  or¬ 
ganizations  was  reviewed  but  not  considered  fea¬ 
sible.  This  alternative  would  allow  private 
organizations  such  as  the  Friends  of  Tule  Springs 
or  The  Nature  Conservancy  to  nominate  certain 
parcels  for  acquisition  instead  of  offering  the  par¬ 
cels  at  public  auction,  much  in  the  same  manner 


that  SNPLMA  allows  for  local  governments  to 
acquire  parcels.  This  alternative  was  eliminated 
because  the  SNPLMA  specifically  defined  the 
unit  of  local  government  as  Clark  County,  City  of 
Las  Vegas,  City  of  North  Las  Vegas,  and  the  City 
of  Henderson.  Private  organizations  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  SNPLMA  and  therefore  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  law  to  offer  parcels  to  certain  pri¬ 
vate  organizations  prior  to  the  offering  of  parcels 
to  the  public  at  large.  Nonprofit  organizations  are 
eligible  however  to  lease  lands  under  the  R&PP 
Act  with  certain  restrictions  regarding  the  amount 
of  land  and  jurisdiction  of  the  organization.  Local 
governments  may  wish  to  nominate  certain  par¬ 
cels  for  sale  with  the  understanding  of  conveying 
title  to  private  organizations,  however  direct  con¬ 
veyance  from  the  BLM  is  not  an  option. 

2.7  SUMMARY  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 

Chapter  4.0  presents  an  analysis  of  the  impacts 
resulting  from  the  Proposed  Action,  Conservation 
Transfer  Alternative,  and  No  Action  Alternative. 
Table  2.7-1  provides  a  comparison  of  alternatives 
by  resource  and  potential  impact.  There  would  be 
minimal  direct  impacts  from  the  transfer  of  land 
ownership  and  there  may  be  direct  impacts  from 
the  implementation  of  realty  actions.  Indirect  im¬ 
pacts  would  primarily  result  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disposal  lands. 
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TABLE  2.7-1 

COMPARISON  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


Resource 

No  Action  Alternative 

Proposed  Action 

Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative 

Air  Quality 

*  Direct  impacts  from 
realty  actions  would  be 
insignificant. 

*  Realty  actions  would 
conform  to  particulate 
matter  (PM10)  and  carbon 
monoxide  State  Imple¬ 
mentation  Plans. 

*  PM10  and  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  would  not  exceed 
standards. 

*  Preliminary  air  quality  model¬ 
ing  results  indicate  compliance 
with  ozone  8-hour  standard. 

*  Sulfur  dioxide  emissions  de¬ 
crease. 

Impacts  similar  to  Proposed 
Action  but  emissions  would  be 
slightly  less. 

Earth 

Resources 

*  Indirect  impact  from 
seismic  activity  would  be 
insignificant. 

*  No  impacts  from  the 
continued  withdrawal  of 
the  lands  from  entry  and 
mineral  development. 

*  No  significant  impacts 
on  soil  resources. 

*  Increased  groundwater  pump¬ 
ing  may  result  in  subsidence. 

*  No  impacts  from  the  contin¬ 
ued  withdrawal  of  the  lands 
from  entry  and  mineral  devel¬ 
opment. 

*  No  significant  impacts  on  soil 
resources. 

*  Fewer  disturbances  to  poten¬ 
tially  unstable  slopes. 

*No  impacts  from  the  contin¬ 
ued  withdrawal  of  the  lands 
from  entry  and  mineral  devel¬ 
opment. 

*  Surface  disturbance  limited 
to  protect  soil  conditions  that 
support  special  status  plants 
and  paleontological  resources. 

Water 

Resources 

*No  significant  impacts. 

*No  significant  impacts  to  sur¬ 
face  water. 

*No  significant  impacts  to 
groundwater. 

*Future  water  demands  assess¬ 
ment  required. 

*  Impacts  similar  to  proposed 
action  but  water  demand 
would  be  slightly  less. 

Biological 

Resources 

*  Direct  insignificant  im¬ 
pact  from  loss  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  species  from  con¬ 
struction  on  ROW  and 
R&PP  lands. 

*Potential  significant  adverse 
impacts  to  sensitive  plant  spe¬ 
cies. 

*  Potential  significant  impacts  to 
common  wildlife  and  habitat. 
*Adverse  impacts  to  sensitive 
wildlife  not  significant. 

*Fewer  disturbances  to  sensi¬ 
tive  plant  species  and  habitat. 
*Beneficial  impacts  of  long¬ 
term  conservation  of  sensitive 
plant  species  and  habitat. 

Cultural 

Resources 

*Beneficial  impact. 

*  Potential  significant  adverse 
effects  to  the  sites  if  not  first 
mitigated. 

*  Sites  located  within  the  Con¬ 
servation  Transfer  Area  would 
not  be  affected. 

Native  American 
Resources 

*Beneficial  impact. 

*No  direct  impact  to  Native 
American  resources. 

*Could  be  positive  indirect 
impact  because  of  the  re¬ 
stricted  development. 

Paleontological 

Resources 

*Indirect  impacts  from 
increased  public  access. 

*  Indirect  impacts  from  in¬ 
creased  public  access. 

*Potential  significant  adverse 
impacts  if  resource  destroyed  by 
development. 

*Long-term  conservation  of 
resources. 

*  Indirect  adverse  impact  to 
developers  and  some  recrea¬ 
tion  users. 

Visual 

Resources 

*No  direct  impacts. 

*Visual  impacts  would  be  com¬ 
patible  with  planned  land  uses. 

* Visual  Resource  Management 
classifications  would  not  apply 
after  title  is  transferred. 

*Visual  impacts  would  be  less 
for  areas  surrounding  the  Con¬ 
servation  Transfer  area. 
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TABLE  2.7-1 

COMPARISON  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


Resource 

No  Action  Alternative 

Proposed  Action 

Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative 

Land  Use 

*  Substantially  conflict 
with  land  use  plans  and 
community  goals,  which 
would  be  a  significant 
indirect  impact. 

♦No  significant  impact  because 
development  would  not  conflict 
with  land  use  plans  and  com¬ 
munity  goals. 

♦Realty  actions  would  avoid  the 
Tule  Springs  site  or  mitigation 
would  be  required. 

♦Conflict  with  planned  resi¬ 
dential  use. 

Recreation  and 
Wilderness 

♦No  direct  impact. 

♦Indirect  significant  ad¬ 
verse  impact  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  source  of  funding  for 
recreation  area  improve¬ 
ments. 

♦Indirect  impact  on  recreation 
uses  and  users. 

♦Designated  roads  would  still 
be  available  thus  impact  from 
reduced  access  would  be  insig¬ 
nificant. 

♦Beneficial  impact  from  fund¬ 
ing  source  for  recreation  area 
improvements. 

♦Beneficial  impact  by  preserv¬ 
ing  open  space  for  compatible 
recreation  uses. 

♦  Beneficial  impact  from  fund¬ 
ing  source  for  recreation  area 
improvements. 

Hazardous 

Materials 

♦No  direct  impacts. 

♦Five  recognized  environmental 
conditions  recommended  for 
further  investigation. 

♦Potential  indirect  impacts  dur¬ 
ing  construction. 

♦Indirect  impacts  would  be 
similar  to  the  Proposed  Action. 
♦One  recognized  environ¬ 
mental  condition  located  in 
Conservation  Transfer  Area. 

Socioeconomics 

*No  direct  impacts. 

♦Estimated  $8.6  million  addi¬ 
tional  construction  dollars. 
♦Estimated  $5.4  million  addi¬ 
tional  industry  related  dollars. 
♦Estimated  $3.4  million  addi¬ 
tional  business  and  real  property 
tax  dollars. 

♦Estimated  $7.2  million  addi¬ 
tional  construction  dollars. 
♦Estimated  $4.5  million  addi¬ 
tional  industry  related  dollars. 
♦Estimated  $3.2  million  addi¬ 
tional  business  and  real  prop¬ 
erty  tax  dollars. 

Environmental 

Justice 

♦No  direct  impacts. 

♦No  populations  identified. 
♦Potential  indirect  beneficial 
impact  to  low-income  workers. 
♦Affordable  housing  units 
would  have  an  indirect  benefi¬ 
cial  impact  on  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals. 

♦Same  as  Proposed  Action. 

Range 

Management 

♦Disposal  areas  closed  to 
livestock  grazing. 

♦No  adverse  impact  on  live¬ 
stock  operations. 

♦No  financial  profit  or  loss  for 
the  permittee. 

♦Same  as  Proposed  Action. 
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CHAPTER  3 

AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


The  affected  environment  is  the  baseline  from 
which  to  identify  and  evaluate  environmental 
changes  resulting  from  the  proposed  action  and 
alternatives.  This  chapter  focuses  on  the  human 
environment  that  has  the  potential  to  be  affected 
by  implementing  the  land  sale  and  land  use  ac¬ 
tions.  The  human  environment  potentially  af¬ 
fected  is  interpreted  comprehensively  to  include 
the  natural  and  physical  resources  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  people  with  those  resources  [40  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR)  §1508.14].  The 
affected  environment  discussed  in  this  chapter 
includes  air  quality,  earth  resources,  water  re¬ 
sources,  biological  resources,  cultural  and  histori¬ 
cal  resources,  Native  American  concerns,  visual 
resources,  land  use,  recreation  and  wilderness  re¬ 
sources,  range  resources,  hazardous  materials, 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  environ¬ 
mental  justice  issues. 

The  approach  to  defining  the  baseline  was  first  to 
identify  potential  issues  and  concerns  of  the  land 
sale  action.  The  region  of  influence  potentially 
affected  by  these  concerns  is  primarily  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  and  more  specifically  the  disposal 
boundary  area  defined  by  the  Southern  Nevada 
Public  Land  Management  Act  of  1998 
(SNPLMA),  as  amended  by  the  Clark  County 
Conservation  of  Public  Land  and  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Act  of  2002  (Clark  County  Act).  From 
this  information,  relevant  environmental  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  were  identified  and  described 
using  geographic  information  systems  (GIS)  data, 
literature  searches,  electronic  searches,  and  de¬ 
tailed  field  surveys.  Most  of  the  resource  infor¬ 
mation  presented  was  taken  from  the  Proposed 
Las  Vegas  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP) 
and  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  in  May  1998,  ex¬ 
cept  when  more  up-to-date  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  was  available.  The  data  obtained  during  field 
surveys  describe  the  existing  conditions  observed 
at  the  time  the  surveys  were  conducted. 

Field  surveys  were  conducted  from  September 
2003  through  April  2004  on  over  47,000  acres  of 


BLM  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  surveys  was  to  identify  the 
presence  of  sensitive  environmental  resources  and 
to  locate  potential  hazardous  materials  sites.  Bio¬ 
logical  field  surveys  covered  the  desert  tortoise 
and  sensitive  plant  species  including  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  bearpoppy,  Las  Vegas  buckwheat,  and  pen- 
stemon.  Surveys  were  also  completed  to  locate 
historic  sites,  archaeological  sites,  and  paleon¬ 
tological  resources,  and  to  identify  lands  with  po¬ 
tential  hazardous  materials  present. 

3.1  AIR  QUALITY 

Air  resources  are  characterized  by  the  existing 
concentrations  of  various  pollutants  and  the  cli¬ 
matic  and  meteorological  conditions  that  influ¬ 
ence  the  quality  of  the  air.  Precipitation,  wind 
direction  and  speed  (horizontal  flow),  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  stability  (vertical  flow)  are  factors  that  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  of  pollutant  dispersion. 

3.1.1  Climate  and  Meteorological  Con¬ 
ditions 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  located  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  desert  region  of  Nevada  and  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  Mojave  Desert.  Climate  in  the  Mo¬ 
jave  Desert  is  usually  characterized  by  high  tem¬ 
peratures  and  low  precipitation  throughout  the 
year.  Temperatures  usually  exceed  100  degrees 
with  lows  in  the  70s  during  the  summer  months. 
The  summer  heat  is  accompanied  by  extremely 
low  relative  humidity.  Winters  are  typically  char¬ 
acterized  by  mild  conditions  with  afternoon  tem¬ 
peratures  averaging  near  60  degrees  and  skies  are 
mostly  clear. 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  protected  from  large 
weather  systems  by  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Little  precipitation  reaches  the  Valley,  with 
monthly  average  precipitation  ranging  from  0.08 
inches  in  June  to  0.53  inches  in  February.  Aver¬ 
age  annual  precipitation  for  the  area  is  4.17 
inches.  During  a  couple  of  weeks  during  the 
summer  warm  moist  air  predominates  the  area  and 
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causes  scattered  thunderstorms,  occasionally  quite 
severe.  Snow  rarely  falls  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

Average  annual  wind  speed  is  about  9.3  miles  per 
hour  (mph).  The  wind  is  predominantly  from  the 
southwest,  except  that  west-southwesterly  and 
westerly  winds  dominate  from  October  to  Janu¬ 
ary.  Winter  and  spring  wind  events  blanket  wide¬ 
spread  areas  with  blowing  dust  and  sand.  Strong- 
wind  episodes  in  summer  are  usually  associated 
with  thunderstorms  that  are  more  isolated  and  lo¬ 
calized. 

3.1.2  Air  Quality  Measurement 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  es¬ 
tablished  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Stan¬ 
dards  (NAAQS)  for  criteria  pollutants.  Criteria 
pollutants,  listed  under  Section  108  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (CAA),  are  those  compounds  that  cause 
or  contribute  to  air  pollution  which  could  endan¬ 
ger  public  health  and  the  environment.  These  pol¬ 
lutants  may  directly  or  indirectly  originate  from 
diverse  mobile  and  stationary  sources.  The  crite¬ 
ria  pollutants  include  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  ni¬ 
trogen  dioxide,  (N02),  sulfur  dioxide  (S02),  lead 
(Pb),  ozone  (03),  particulate  matter  less  than  10 
microns  in  diameters  (PMi0),  and  particulate  mat¬ 
ter  less  than  2.5  microns  in  diameter  (PM2  5). 

While  O3  is  a  regulated  pollutant,  it  is  not  emitted 
directly  from  sources,  but  is  formed  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  nitrogen  oxides  (NOx)  and  volatile  or¬ 
ganic  compounds  (V OCs)  reacting  with  sunlight 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Air  quality  is  determined  by  comparing  ambient 
air  levels  with  the  appropriate  primary  of  secon¬ 
dary  NAAQS  for  each  criteria  pollutant.  The 
primary  standards  establish  the  level  of  air  quality 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  from  any 
known  or  anticipated  adverse  effects  of  a  pollut¬ 
ant,  allowing  a  margin  of  safety  to  protect  sensi¬ 
tive  members  of  the  population.  The  secondary 
standards  establish  the  level  of  air  quality  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  public  welfare  by  preventing 
injury  to  agricultural  crops  and  livestock,  deterio¬ 
ration  of  materials  and  property,  and  adverse  im¬ 
pact  on  the  environment,  including  visibility.  The 
State  of  Nevada  and  Clark  County  Department  of 
Air  Quality  Management  (DAQEM)  have  estab¬ 
lished  primary  standards  for  ambient  air  quality 


that  compare  to  the  NAAQS.  The  national  pri¬ 
mary,  secondary,  Nevada,  and  Clark  County  air 
quality  standards  for  the  criteria  pollutants  are 
listed  in  Table  3.1-1. 

The  air  quality  of  a  region  is  based  on  the  amount 
of  pollutants  emitted  and  climatic  and  geographic 
conditions  that  affect  the  formation  and  dispersion 
of  pollutants.  Clark  County  is  divided  into  13 
“airsheds”  that  are  roughly  defined  on  hydro- 
graphic  basins  determined  by  the  State  Engineer’s 
Office  (DAQM  2001). 

The  disposal  boundary  area  is  located  in  the  Las 
Vegas  (Hydrographic  Basin  212)  airshed  with 
smaller  portions  located  in  the  Black  Mountain 
(Hydrographic  Basin  215)  airshed,  as  shown  in 
Figure  3.1-1. 

Areas  (airsheds)  not  meeting  ambient  air  quality 
standards  are  designated  as  non-attainment  for  the 
specific  pollutant  that  is  a  violation  of  the  stan¬ 
dard.  Non-attainment  areas  are  further  classified 
based  on  the  seriousness  of  the  violation.  The  Las 
Vegas  airshed  was  designated  as  serious  non¬ 
attainment  for  PM10  in  1993,  serious  non¬ 
attainment  for  CO  in  1997,  and  non-attainment  for 
03  in  2004.  The  Black  Mountain  airshed  is  desig¬ 
nated  in  attainment  or  unclassified  for  all  criteria 
pollutants.  An  area  designated  as  unclassified  is 
assumed  to  be  in  attainment. 

3.1.3  Criteria  Pollutants 

This  section  provides  a  description  of  each  criteria 
pollutant  with  information  on  air  quality  data  for 
each  pollutant.  Air  quality  data  is  collected  at 
monitoring  stations  throughout  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley.  Monitoring  locations  for  CO,  PM10,  and 
O3  are  shown  in  Figure  3.1-2. 

3.1. 3.1  Particulate  Matter 

Particulate  matter  in  the  atmosphere  is  produced 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Naturally-occurring 
soil  material  may  be  mobilized  and  transported  by 
surface  winds,  especially  when  disturbed  by  sur¬ 
face  activities.  Motor  vehicles  produce  small  par¬ 
ticles  during  their  operation  due  to  wear  of  tires 
and  brake  linings.  Elemental  carbon  (soot), 
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TABLE  3.1-1 

AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 


Pollutant 

Standard 

Standard  Value* 

Standard  Type 

Ozone 

8-hour 

0.085  ppm 

Primary,  Secondary 

1-hour 

0.12  ppm  (235  pg/m3) 

Primary,  Secondary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

CO 

8-hour 

9  ppm  (10,000  pg/m3) 

Primary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

1-hour 

35  ppm  (40,000  pg/m3) 

Primary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

no2 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

0.053  ppm  (100  pg/m3) 

Primary,  Secondary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

S02 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

0.03  ppm  (80  pg/m3) 

Primary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

24-hour 

0.14  ppm  (365  pg/m3) 

Primary,  Nevada 

3 -hour 

0.5  ppm  (1,300  pg/m3) 

Secondary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

PM10 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

50  pg/m3 

Primary,  Secondary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

24-hour 

150  pg/m3 

Primary,  Secondary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

PM2.5 

Annual  Arithmetic  Mean 

15  pg/m3 

Primary,  Secondary,  Clark  County 

24-hour 

65  pg/m3 

Primary,  Secondary,  Clark  County 

Pb 

Quarterly  Average 

1.5  pg/m3 

Primary,  Secondary,  Nevada,  Clark  County 

*  Parenthetical  value  is  an  approximate  equivalent  concentration. 
Source:  EPA  2004 


organic  material,  nitrates,  and  sulfates  are  also 
significant  components  in  coarse  and  fine  PM  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  but  the  largest  sources  of 
particulate  matter  are  from  construction  activities, 
vacant  lands,  and  paved  and  unpaved  roads.  The 
PMio  is  considered  the  size  fraction  of  interest  in 
air  pollution  studies  because  particles  of  this  size 
are  not  removed  by  the  natural  filtering  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  the  nasal  passages  and  sinuses.  Because 
PMio  can  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs  it  may  cause 
health  problems.  The  EPA  has  also  determined 
that  PM2.5  may  be  inhaled  more  deeply  into  the 
lungs,  causing  additional  health  problems.  This 
finer  fraction  of  PM  may  also  contribute  to  haze 
and  visibility  problems. 

Monitoring  for  PMio  is  conducted  by  the  DAQEM 
as  part  of  the  National  Air  Monitoring  Sta¬ 
tions/State  and  Local  Air  Monitoring  Stations 
Program.  The  latest  available  air  quality  monitor¬ 
ing  data  for  Clark  County  is  from  2002  (DAQM 
2003).  The  number  of  exceedances  per  year  for 
PMio  shown  in  Figure  3.1-3  indicates  an  increase 
in  2002  following  overall  declines  from  1996  to 
2001 .  The  24-hour  NAAQS  was  exceeded  a  total 
of  1 1  days  in  2002.  The  annual  average  concen¬ 
trations  for  PMio  at  the  high-volume  monitoring 
site  that  is  used  to  evaluate  overall  air  quality  in 
the  region  are  shown  in  Figure  3.1-4.  The 
NAAQS  was  exceeded  in  2002,  representing  the 


first  exceedance  of  the  annual  average  standard 
for  Las  Vegas  since  1997. 

Emissions  inventories  prepared  by  Clark  County 
for  the  PMio  SIP  provide  a  summary  of  point, 
area,  stationary,  and  mobile  sources  of  particulate 
matter  that  contribute  to  air  quality  problems  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  inventory  estimated 
annual  emissions  of  PM]0  at  just  over  333,000 
tons,  with  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  emissions 
generated  from  disturbed  vacant  lands,  unpaved 
parking  lots,  and  fugitive  dust  from  native  desert 
areas.  Most  of  the  remaining  emissions  originate 
from  construction  activities  and  on-road  mobile 
sources.  Stationary  point  sources  such  as  sand 
and  gravel  operations  and  other  industrial  sites 
contribute  less  than  one  percent  of  total  PMi0 
emissions  (DAQM  2001). 

Data  from  2002  indicate  that  24-hour  PM2  5  values 
did  not  exceed  50  micrograms  per  cubic  meter 

•3 

(pg/m  )  with  the  highest  annual  average  value 

•5 

measured  at  11.8  pg/m  .  The  lower  concentra¬ 
tions  of  PM2  5  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
subset  of  PMio,  and  the  emission  sources  of  fine 
particulates  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  contribute 
less  particulate  matter  to  the  air  than  sources  of 
coarser  fractions  from  disturbed  lands,  construc¬ 
tion  sites,  and  unpaved  parking  lots. 
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FIGURE  3.1-3 

24-HOUR  PMio  EXCEEDANCES  PER  YEAR 


3.1. 3.2  Carbon  Monoxide 

Carbon  monoxide  is  formed  by  the  incomplete 
combustion  of  fossil  fuels  and  other  carbon- 
containing  materials.  Carbon  monoxide  binds 
with  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  and  interferes  with 
the  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory  systems.  Acute  expo¬ 
sures  to  CO  may  cause  dizziness,  drowsiness, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  decreased  respiratory 
function  (EPA  2002a).  There  have  been  no  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  NAAQS  since  1999.  Long  term 
trends  show  improving  air  quality  in  Las  Vegas 
with  respect  to  CO  since  the  1980s  when  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  standard  occurred  between  18  and  41 
times  per  year. 

3.1. 3.3  Ozone 

Ozone  is  produced  through  a  series  of  chemical 
reactions  of  NOx  with  VOCs  in  sunlight.  Ozone 
is  an  irritant  of  the  respiratory  system  and  health 
effects  of  exposure  may  include  cough,  throat  irri¬ 
tation,  increased  responsiveness  of  asthma,  in¬ 
creased  susceptibility  to  respiratory  system 
infections,  and  long  term  decreases  in  lung  func¬ 


tion  (EPA  1997).  Ozone  is  more  prevalent  from 
May  through  October  when  sunlight,  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  stagnant  air  conditions  trigger  its 
formation.  Available  data  on  03  measurements 
indicate  that  air  quality  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  is 
not  in  compliance  with  the  revised  8-hour 
NAAQS  for  03.  Data  from  2002  and  2003  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  8-hour  03  standard  was  exceeded  in 
the  Valley  at  the  Joe  Neal  monitoring  location. 

The  EPA  designated  Clark  County  as  non¬ 
attainment  for  03  on  April  15,  2004  but  granted  a 
request  from  the  State  of  Nevada  to  defer  the  des¬ 
ignation  date  to  September  13,  2004  to  allow  ad¬ 
ditional  analysis  of  the  non-attainment  area 
boundary. 

The  DAQEM  completed  an  analysis  to  define  the 
non-attainment  area  based  on  1 1  factors,  including 
items  such  as  degree  of  urbanization,  monitoring 
data,  location  of  emission  sources,  traffic  and 
commuting  patterns,  expected  growth,  meteorol¬ 
ogy,  topography,  control  sources,  air  quality  in 
adjacent  areas,  regional  emission  reductions,  and 
jurisdictional  boundaries.  This  analysis  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  EPA  on  August  4,  2004.  The  DAQEM 
is  also  completing  a  number  of  other  03  studies 
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FIGURE  3.1-4 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  PM10  CONCENTRATIONS 


and  inventories  including  characterization,  non¬ 
road  engine  inventory,  evaluation  of  control 
measures,  biogenic  emissions  from  natural 
sources,  03  precursors,  and  consumer  products 
emissions  of  VOCs. 

3.1. 3.4  Lead 

Lead  is  primarily  emitted  through  combustion  of 
leaded  fuel  in  motor  vehicles;  however,  emissions 
are  on  the  decline  due  to  reductions  in  the  use  of 
leaded  fuel.  Lead  is  absorbed  by  the  respiratory 
tract  and  blood  stream,  and  accumulates  in  the 
kidneys  and  liver.  The  nervous  system  may  also 
be  affected  through  inhalation  of  lead  in  the  air 
and  lead  exposures  have  been  related  to  high 
blood  pressure  and  mental  development  problems 
in  children  (EPA  2003).  The  Las  Vegas  area  is  in 
attainment  with  the  NAAQS  for  lead  and  this  pol¬ 
lutant  is  not  included  in  the  ongoing  ambient 
monitoring  conducted  in  the  region  (U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  2003). 

3.1. 3.5  Nitrogen  Dioxide 

Nitrogen  oxides  form  in  the  high  temperature 
combustion  of  fuels,  motor  vehicle  exhaust,  and 


the  burning  of  organic  wastes.  At  high  concentra¬ 
tions  N02  has  been  shown  to  cause  lung  damage. 
Nitrogen  oxides  are  a  precursor  to  03  and  also 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  acid  precipitation 
and  dry  acid  deposition  from  the  atmosphere. 
Monitoring  data  for  2002  indicate  that  concentra¬ 
tions  of  N02  were  higher  near  downtown  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  but  that  air  quality  at  all  monitoring  locations 
was  below  the  NAAQS  and  there  were  no  ex¬ 
ceedances  of  the  standard. 

3.1. 3.6  Sulfur  Dioxide 

Sulfur  dioxide  forms  during  the  combustion  of 
sulfur-containing  fuels  such  as  coal  and  oil.  Ef¬ 
fects  of  S02  on  human  health  are  primarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  upper  respiratory  system, 
particularly  in  asthmatics  and  others  suffering 
from  respiratory  ailments.  Sulfur  dioxide  also 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  acid  precipitation 
and  dry  acid  deposition  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
predominant  sources  of  S02  in  Clark  County  are 
the  coal-burning  power  plants.  Monitoring  for 
S02  during  2002  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  did  not 
detect  any  exceedances  of  the  standard. 
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3.1.4  Hazardous  Air  Pollutants 

Hazardous  or  toxic  air  pollutants  are  those  com¬ 
pounds  which  present  a  threat  of  adverse  human 
health  or  environmental  effects  whether  through 
ambient  concentrations,  bioaccumulations,  depo¬ 
sition,  or  other  methods.  Section  1 12  of  the  CAA 
classifies  1 89  pollutants  as  hazardous.  Monitor¬ 
ing  was  conducted  in  2002  for  hydrogen  sulfide 
and  ammonia  that  are  considered  hazardous  pol¬ 
lutants.  One  value  for  hydrogen  sulfide  was  de¬ 
tected  between  0.09  and  0.12  ppm,  while  all  other 
monitoring  results  had  values  of  less  than  0.04 
ppm.  The  Nevada  state  standard  for  a  one  hour 
average  is  0.08  ppm.  There  is  no  state  or  federal 
air  quality  standard  for  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  an 
irritant  of  the  lungs  and  mucous  membranes  and 
may  be  lethal  in  high  concentrations.  Monitoring 
for  ammonia  detected  concentrations  between 
0.05  and  0.08  ppm  in  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
measurements,  with  most  values  below  0.04  ppm. 

3.1.5  Visibility  /  Haze 

Visibility  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  relative 
ease  with  which  objects  can  be  seen  through  the 
atmosphere  under  various  conditions.  Particulate 
matter  and  gases  introduced  into  the  atmosphere 
either  absorb  or  scatter  the  light,  reducing  the 
amount  of  light  a  person  can  receive  from  a 
viewed  object.  The  effect  is  a  degraded  aesthetic 
value  of  surrounding  landscape. 

Areas  where  visibility  is  an  important  value  are 
designated  under  the  CAA  as  Prevention  of  Sig¬ 
nificant  Deterioration  (PSD)  Class  I  areas.  These 
include  national  wilderness  areas  and  national 
parks  that  exceed  5,000  and  6,000  acres,  respec¬ 
tively.  Although  there  are  no  Class  I  areas  within 
the  Las  Vegas  area,  there  are  such  areas  located 
downwind.  The  closest  Class  I  area  is  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  in  Arizona;  others  include 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  and  Zion  National 
Park,  both  located  in  the  southern  most  portion  of 
Utah.  A  Class  II  designation  is  given  to  areas  in 
attainment  status  that  can  sustain  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  air  pollutant  concentrations  without  sig¬ 
nificant  deterioration  of  the  air  quality.  The  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreational  Area  is  designated  a 
Class  II  area. 


According  to  the  DAQEM,  visibility  impairment 
occurs  when  visibility  is  reduced  to  less  than  30 
miles  while  the  relative  humidity  is  below  70  per 
cent.  The  highest  haze  levels  tend  to  occur  in  late 
fall  and  winter  when  night  and  morning  tempera¬ 
ture  inversions  are  most  frequent  and  stagnant 
airshed  conditions  exist.  Visibility  is  measured  in 
two  locations  in  the  Valley;  metropolitan  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  and  Henderson.  In  the  2002  monitoring  data, 
the  average  annual  visual  range  was  37  miles,  a 
decrease  from  an  average  of  52  miles  for  2001. 
The  number  of  days  where  visibility  was  greater 
than  50  miles  at  noon  was  92  for  2002,  a  decrease 
from  178  for  2001. 

3.1.6  State  Implementation  Plans 

Authorities  responsible  for  air  quality  manage¬ 
ment  in  non-attainment  areas  are  required  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP)  that 
identifies  and  quantifies  sources  of  emissions  and 
provides  a  strategy  for  reducing  emissions  to 
achieve  attainment  status.  Clark  County  DAQEM 
is  the  regulatory  agency  for  air  quality  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley.  Clark  County  DAQEM  has  SIPs 
for  CO  and  for  PMi0  and  will  be  preparing  a  SIP 
for  O3,  due  to  be  completed  in  2007. 

The  CO  SIP  was  completed  in  September  2000, 
modified  in  January  2003,  and  approval  by  EPA 
on  July  23,  2004.  The  plan  requires  use  of  gaso¬ 
line  with  oxygenated  components  and  reduced 
vapor  pressure  during  the  winter  months,  vehicle 
maintenance  and  inspection  programs,  an  alterna¬ 
tive  fuels  vehicle  program,  and  voluntary  ride- 
share  programs.  These  controls  do  not  directly 
impact  management  of  BLM  lands  but  vehicles 
used  for  activities  on  BLM  lands  must  comply 
with  the  SIP  requirements.  The  NAAQS  for  CO 
has  not  been  exceeded  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
since  1999.  The  DAQEM  is  expected  to  request 
EPA  to  change  the  designation  of  the  Las  Vegas 
airshed  from  non-attainment  to  maintenance 
status. 

The  PM10  SIP  was  adopted  by  Clark  County  in 
June  2001  and  approved  by  EPA  in  May  2004. 
The  SIP  included  a  detailed  emissions  inventory, 
evaluation  of  potential  pollutant  control  measures, 
and  regulatory  requirements  to  impose  effective 
control  measures  that  are  projected  to  result  in 
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compliance  with  the  24-hour  NAAQS  for  PMj0  by 
2006.  The  model  domain  used  to  demonstrate 
compliance  was  the  BLM  land  disposal  area  es¬ 
tablished  by  SNPLMA  (see  Figure  1.3-2). 

The  SIP  requires  control  measures  to  reduce  PMi0 
emissions  and  these  measures  are  implemented 
through  a  permitting  program.  Control  measures 
applicable  to  disturbed  vacant  land  include  pre¬ 
vention  of  motor  vehicle  access  and  stabilization 
of  disturbed  areas.  Control  measures  also  apply  to 
construction  sites  including  use  of  dust  suppres¬ 
sants,  traffic  control  in  construction  areas,  covers 
for  haul  trucks,  surface  stabilization  measures, 
dust  monitoring,  and  emissions  limits  based  on 
opacity  and  distance  of  visual  dust  migration. 

Dust  emissions  from  paved  and  unpaved  roads  are 
controlled  through  paving  of  unpaved  roads  with 
greater  than  150  average  daily  trips,  use  of  effi¬ 
cient  street  sweepers,  shoulder  stabilization,  pre¬ 
vention  of  dust  and  dirt  track  out  from 
construction  sites,  and  use  of  dust  palliatives  on 
unpaved  roads.  Road,  right-of-way,  or  other  con¬ 
struction  activities  conducted  on  BLM  lands  are 
required  to  meet  the  permitting,  monitoring,  and 
control  requirements  for  fugitive  dust  emissions 
specified  in  the  SIP. 

The  approved  PMi0  SIP  is  under  revision  by  Clark 
County.  The  SIP  revision  includes  an  inventory 
of  construction  activities,  vacant  land,  and  private 
unpaved  roads.  Emission  factors  for  vacant  lands 
are  being  refined  and  paved  road  PMio  emissions 
are  being  measured  to  update  emission  factors  for 
these  sources.  Additionally,  a  reservoir  deple¬ 
tion/recharging  study  of  paved  road  PMio  emis¬ 
sions  is  also  being  completed  as  part  of  the  SIP 
revision.  Upon  completion  and  approval  of  the 
revised  SIP  and  attainment  of  the  PMio  standard, 
the  County  would  prepare  a  maintenance  plan  and 
re-designation  request  of  attainment  to  EPA. 

Section  176(c)  of  the  CAA  requires  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  ensure  that  their  projects  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  SIPs.  These  conformity  regula¬ 
tions  assert  that  a  federal  agency  cannot  approve 
or  support  an  action  which  causes  or  contributes 
to  new  violations  of  any  NAAQS,  increases  the 
frequency  or  severity  of  existing  violations  of  any 
NAAQS,  or  delays  the  timely  attainment  of  any 
NAAQS  or  any  required  interim  emission  reduc¬ 


tions  or  milestones.  Transfer  of  ownership  and 
titles  of  land  are  not  subject  to  a  conformity  de¬ 
termination  because  the  action  would  not  result  in 
any  emission  increases  (40  CFR 
93. 1 53(c)(2)(xiv)). 

3.1.7  Emission  Reduction  Actions 

The  BLM  has  implemented  several  dust  mitiga¬ 
tion  and  control  measures  for  compliance  with 
DAQEM  regulations.  Since  January  2004  ap¬ 
proximately  40  parcels  covering  about  2,000  acres 
of  vacant  land  administered  by  the  BLM  were 
determined  not  to  meet  air  quality  standards  due 
to  off-highway  vehicle  use,  unauthorized  con¬ 
struction  activity,  and  other  trespass  activity  such 
as  dumping.  All  but  135  acres  have  been  sold, 
leased  for  public  purpose,  or  mitigation  measures 
have  been  implemented  to  reduce  fugitive  dust 
consistent  with  the  regulations.  Mitigation  meas¬ 
ures  implemented  include  barriers  around  parcels 
to  control  access,  stabilizing  surface  with  water, 
and  development  of  a  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing  (MOU)  with  Clark  County.  The  MOU 
will  assist  both  agencies  to  better  maintain  com¬ 
pliance  with  construction  activity  and  dust  control 
permits.  This  MOU  allows  DAQEM  to  enforce 
dust  regulations  and  benefit  the  land  owner  by 
removal  of  trespass  activity  as  well  as  the  clean¬ 
up  and  stabilization  of  disturbed  areas. 

3.2  EARTH  RESOURCES 

Earth  resources  include  the  physical  surface  and 
subsurface  features  including  the  geology  and 
geologic  hazards,  minerals,  and  soils. 

3.2.1  Geology 

Geology  is  collectively  defined  as  the  topography, 
stratigraphy,  and  geologic  hazards  in  the  project 
area.  Hazards  can  occur  from  seismic  activity, 
subsidence,  and  ground  fissures. 

3.2.1. 1  Topography 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  located  in  the  Great  Ba¬ 
sin  region  of  the  Basin  and  Range  physiographic 
province.  The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  an  intermoun¬ 
tain  valley  surrounded  by  generally  north-south 
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trending  mountain  ranges  as  shown  in  Figure  3.2- 
1 .  The  Valley  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Las 
Vegas  and  Sheep  ranges  and  on  the  east  by 
Frenchman  Mountain  and  River  Mountains.  Peak 
elevations  of  these  ranges  are  between  1,500  feet 
and  7,000  feet  above  the  valley  floor.  The  Spring 
Mountains,  which  reach  a  maximum  elevation  of 
nearly  1 2,000  feet  at  Charleston  Peak,  are  to  the 
west.  The  McCullough  Range  lies  southeast  of 
the  Valley  and  the  Bird  Spring  Range  is  to  the 
southwest. 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  surface  topography  gener¬ 
ally  slopes  to  the  southeast  with  a  slope  of  less 
than  one  percent  where  the  valley  floor  is  under¬ 
lain  by  reworked  sediments  and  erosional  fea¬ 
tures.  The  valley  floor  is  formed  by  a  series  of 
coalescing  alluvial  fans  and  drainage  features. 

The  alluvial  fans  slope  towards  the  center  of  the 
valley,  typically  with  slopes  of  1.5  to  3  percent. 
The  Las  Vegas  Wash  and  its  tributaries  form  the 
active  drainage  system  for  the  valley,  discharging 
to  Lake  Mead  south  of  Frenchman  Mountain.  The 
Valley  is  dissected  by  a  number  of  generally  north 
trending  escarpments  and  incised  channels  of  the 
active  drainage  system.  The  drainages  would 
have  intermittent  flow  under  natural  conditions; 
however,  permanent  base  flow  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  in  response  to  irri¬ 
gation  runoff  and  treated  wastewater  discharges. 

3.2.1. 2  Stratigraphy 

Bedrock  and  valley  fill  sediments  are  the  geologic 
units  that  characterize  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The 
time  scale  showing  the  succession  of  geologic 
strata  is  shown  in  Figure  3.2-2  and  the  general 
location  of  some  of  the  formation  that  underlie  the 
Valley  are  shown  in  Figure  3.7-1. 

The  mountain  ranges  to  the  west,  east,  and  north 
consist  primarily  of  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic 
sedimentary  rocks  including  sandstone,  limestone, 
siltstone,  and  conglomerates.  The  mountain 
ranges  to  the  south  and  southeast  consist  primarily 
of  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  including  basalts,  ande¬ 
sites,  rhyolites,  and  associated  intrusive  rocks  that 
overlie  Precambrian  metamorphic  and  granitic 
rocks.  The  valley  fill  sediments  predominantly 
consist  of  Miocene  to  Holocene  age  fine  to  coarse 
grained  deposits  (Longwell  1965). 


The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  underlain  by  Quaternary 
and  Tertiary  deposits.  The  Thumb  and  Horse 
Spring  formations  occur  under  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  and  are  comprised  of  siltstone,  sandstone, 
conglomerate,  freshwater  limestone,  gypsum 
beds,  and  lava  flows.  The  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
Muddy  Creek  Formation  and  overlying  younger 
deposits  are  generally  thought  to  comprise  the 
valley  fill.  The  Muddy  Creek  Formation  includes 
clayey  silt  and  silty  clay;  interbedded  gravel,  sand, 
silt,  and  clay;  fanglomerates;  and  fine  sandstone, 
siltstone,  and  clay  (Longwell  1965). 

The  Muddy  Creek  Formation  is  overlain  by  up  to 
1,000  feet  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  basin  fill 
deposits  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  These  fill  de¬ 
posits  of  gravel,  sand,  silt,  clay,  and  conglomer¬ 
ates  contain  abundant  carbonate  clasts,  and  consist 
of  coarse-grained  deposits,  fine-grained  deposits, 
and  thin  interbedded  coarse-  and  fine-grained  de¬ 
posits.  Coarse-grained  deposits  generally  occur 
on  alluvial  fans  and  pediments  near  the  valley 
margins  and  along  the  Las  Vegas  Wash.  Most  of 
the  Quaternary  deposits  consist  of  poorly  sorted, 
unconsolidated  to  cemented  gravel  and  sandy 
gravel  on  alluvial  fans,  and  fine  sand  along  the 
Las  Vegas  Wash.  Sand  along  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash  is  less  than  10  feet  thick,  and  coarse-grained 
deposits  on  alluvial  fans  and  pediments  are  gener¬ 
ally  less  than  30  feet  thick  (Longwell  1965). 

3.2.1. 3  Geologic  Hazards 

The  geologic  setting  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  are  geologic  hazards  present  in 
the  area.  Geologic  processes  that  could  result  in 
property  damage  and  hazards  to  safety  include 
earthquakes,  slope  instability,  and  land  subsi¬ 
dence. 

Earthquake  Hazards 

The  current  level  of  seismicity  in  southern  Nevada 
is  relatively  low  compared  to  more  active  parts  of 
the  Basin  and  Range  Province  (Harmsen  1991). 
There  have  been  no  major  earthquakes  with  a 
magnitude  greater  than  6.0  on  the  Richter  scale  in 
the  vicinity  of  Las  Vegas  since  at  least  1852.  The 
record  of  seismicity  in  southern  Nevada  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  small  earthquakes  (magnitude  less  than 
4.0)  that  generally  occur  in  two  areas.  One  area  is 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  seismographs  were  recording  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  explosions,  and  the  other  is  in  the 
Lake  Mead  area,  which  may  be  related  to  strain 
release  in  the  crust  after  the  lake  was  filled 
(Rogers  et  al.  1991,  Rogers  and  Lee  1976).  Fault¬ 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  is 
shown  on  Figure  3.2-1. 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  located  within  Seismic 
Zone  2B  as  defined  in  the  Uniform  Building  Code 
(International  Conference  of  Building  Officials 
1997).  Zone  2B  is  defined  as  an  area  with  moder¬ 
ate  damage  potential.  The  potential  for  damage 
from  seismic  activity  becomes  more  severe  in 
Zones  3  and  4.  Current  design  practices  require 
facilities  to  be  built  to  Seismic  Zone  4  standards. 

Subsidence 

Subsidence  is  the  sinking  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It 
generally  occurs  as  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure  in  the  subsurface  due  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  groundwater  in  regions  with  confined 
aquifers.  In  confined  aquifers,  the  hydraulic 
pressure  is  greater  than  hydrostatic  pressure,  and 
relief  of  the  excess  pressure  through  pumping  al¬ 
lows  compaction  of  the  aquifer  materials.  This 
process  is  partially  reversible,  meaning  that  if  wa¬ 
ter  pressures  are  allowed  to  recover,  some  reversal 
of  subsidence  will  occur. 

Ground  Fissures 

Fissures  are  substantial  cracks,  breaks,  or  fractures 
in  rocks.  Fissures  are  caused  by  differential  sub¬ 
sidence  along  fault  scarps  in  the  valley  and  have 
damaged  overlying  structures  (Bell  2001). 

Ground  fissures  up  to  six  feet  deep,  nine  feet 
wide,  and  a  half-mile  long  have  been  observed  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  (Ninyo  &  Moore  2003). 
Fissures  may  widen  by  a  variety  of  processes,  be¬ 
coming  filled  with  slumped  material  and  other 
runoff-carried  debris.  Reactivation  of  tensile 
stress  may  widen  and/or  deepen  existing  fissures. 
Generally  fissures  are  greater  in  size  and  occur 
more  frequently  in  proximity  to  existing  faults. 


able,  or  salable.  Locatable  minerals  are  those  that 
can  be  located  and  claimed  under  the  Mining  Act 
of  1 872.  Mining  for  these  minerals  requires  stak¬ 
ing  a  claim  rather  than  receiving  a  lease  issuance. 
Leasable  minerals  such  as  oil  and  gas,  coal  and 
geothermal  resources  are  leased  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  its  amendments  of  1 987. 
Salable  minerals  are  those  materials  such  as  sand, 
gravel,  and  construction  material  that  are  sold  or 
permitted  for  extraction  under  the  Mineral  Materi¬ 
als  Sale  Act  of  1947. 

3.2.2.1  Locatable  Minerals 

Mining  of  manganese,  a  locatable  mineral,  at  the 
Three  Kids  Mine  near  Henderson  began  in  1917. 
The  deposit  has  not  been  mined  since  the  1 960s 
and  at  current  commodity  prices  the  remaining 
quantity  and  grade  of  ore  are  not  economical  le¬ 
viable  for  mining.  Gypsum  is  present  in  several 
formations  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  and  mining  is 
actively  occurring  outside  the  disposal  boundary- 
area  to  the  northeast  at  Pabco  and  to  the  southwest 
at  Blue  Diamond  Mine.  However,  the  value  of 
gy  psum  as  a  commodity  is  relatively  low;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  generally  not  economically  feasible  to 
mine  this  commodity  in  areas  where  other  land 
uses  have  greater  economic  value,  including  the 
urban  areas  surrounding  Las  Vegas.  No  other  me¬ 
tallic  minerals  have  been  mined  in  the  disposal 
boundary  area  or  nearby  locations. 

Significant  mineral  exploration  has  occurred 
throughout  Nevada.  Most  potential  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  and  ore  bodies  have  been  identified.  Vein  or 
lode  deposits  may  be  located  beneath  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley.  However,  the  valley  is  underlain  by  a 
thick  sequence  of  unconsolidated  and  weakly-  con¬ 
solidated  sediments,  which  make  exploration  dif¬ 
ficult  and  would  result  in  high  extraction  costs  for 
any  deposits  located.  Therefore,  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  has  focused  exploration  and  development 
activities  in  other  established  mining  districts  in 
Nevada. 


3.2.2  Mineral  Resources 

Mineral  resources  are  classified  as  locatable,  leas- 
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Land  records  maintained  by  BLM  indicate  that 
mining  claims  have  been  filed  on  158  parcels  of 
the  remaining  BLM  land  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  Many  parcels  have  multiple 
claims  filed  within  their  boundaries.  The  claims 
provide  prospective  miners  with  the  right  to  ex¬ 
plore  for  mineral  resources;  however,  maintaining 
an  active  claim  requires  fees  or  physical  im¬ 
provements  to  the  claim  each  year.  Under  the 
Mining  Act  of  1872,  mining  claims  are  required  to 
contain  a  “discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  de¬ 
posit”;  meaning  that  a  potentially  economic  min¬ 
eral  deposit  exists  and  could  be  extracted.  There 
are  no  mining  operations  for  locatable  minerals 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  and  there  is  no 
recent  exploration  activity  or  interest  by  the  min¬ 
ing  industry. 

3.2.2.2  Fluid  Leasable  Minerals 

Commercial  oil  and  gas  accumulations  have  not 
been  discovered  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  or 
nearby  areas.  Petroleum  source  rock  evaluations 
indicate  that  the  region  has  a  thermal  history  suit¬ 
able  for  the  generation  of  oil  and  gas;  however, 
source  rock  analyses  have  failed  to  identify  strata 
with  sufficient  organic  carbon  content  to  act  as  a 
significant  petroleum  source  (Nevada  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Geology  1992).  There  has  not  been  an 
exploration  well  drilled  in  the  area  since  the  mid 
1980s.  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  assessment  of 
oil  and  gas  potential  for  the  region  has  categorized 
all  of  the  potential  accumulation  targets  as  hypo¬ 
thetical,  reflecting  the  lack  of  successful  explora¬ 
tion  efforts  in  the  area.  (Peterson  and  Grow  1995) 

Commercial  development  of  geothermal  resources 
requires  temperatures  of  at  least  194  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (°F).  Higher  temperatures  of  not  less 
than  3  5 CPF  are  needed  for  direct  application  uses 
(such  as  power  generation).  A  water  temperature 
of  145°F  (the  hottest  water  in  Clark  County)  oc¬ 
curs  at  Black  Canyon  Springs  near  Hoover  Dam. 
The  low  temperatures  of  waters  in  southern  Ne¬ 
vada  preclude  their  use  as  a  geothermal  energy 
source,  except  for  small  scale  uses  such  as  space 
heating,  swimming  pools,  and  spas.  There  are  no 
existing  geothermal  leases  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area. 


3.2.2.3  Solid  Leasable  Minerals 

There  is  limited  potential  for  occurrence  of  eco¬ 
nomic  accumulations  of  solid  leasable  minerals  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  Sodium  and  potassium 
may  occur  in  evaporate  deposits  that  are  present  in 
valley  fill  sediments;  however,  the  depth  of  these 
accumulations  and  costs  related  to  overburden 
removal  or  underground  mining  would  make  these 
types  of  deposits  economically  non-viable. 

3. 2. 2. 4  Salable  Minerals 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  an  area  of  high  potential 
for  salable  mineral  materials,  including  sand  and 
gravel  (BLM  1998).  A  large-scale  sand  and 
gravel  quarry  is  actively  operating  just  outside  the 
disposal  boundary  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Valley,  west  of  Henderson.  Sand  and  gravel  op¬ 
erations  located  within  the  airshed  (Hydrographic 
basin  212)  covered  by  the  SIP  for  particulate  mat¬ 
ter  are  strictly  regulated  to  control  particulate  mat¬ 
ter  emissions  to  conform  to  SIP  requirements. 
Most  growth  in  extraction  of  mineral  materials  is 
expected  to  occur  outside  the  disposal  boundary 
area  (which  is  also  outside  the  PMi0  SIP  bound¬ 
ary)  to  avoid  the  costs  of  air  quality  compliance. 

3.2.3  Soils 

Soils  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  are  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  gravel,  windblown  sands,  and  fine 
grained  silts  and  clays.  The  degree  of  soil  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  area  ranges  from  thin,  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  soils  overlying  competent  bedrock  to 
stratified  soils  with  well-developed  subsoils  and 
caliche  horizons.  Soils  on  alluvial  fans  along  the 
valley  margins  are  typically  deep,  gravelly  fine 
sandy  soils.  Fine  sandy  soil  horizons  are  typically 
present  in  broad,  flat  areas  along  the  flanks  of  al¬ 
luvial  fans  known  as  sand  sheets.  Desert  pave¬ 
ment  consists  of  closely  spaced  pebbles  and  rock 
fragments  and  covers  large  areas  of  the  Valley, 
especially  in  upland  portions  of  alluvial  fans  and 
along  ephemeral  washes. 

Soils  in  the  Valley  exhibit  some  susceptibility  to 
water  erosion  in  gently  sloping,  undisturbed  areas 
but  disturbed  soils  and  steep  slopes  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  erosion,  especially  along  the 
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washes.  Most  soils  in  the  valley  can  be  eroded  by 
wind  action.  The  susceptibility  of  soils  to  wind 
erosion  is  significantly  greater  where  desert 
pavements  or  cemented  layers  at  the  ground  sur¬ 
face  are  disturbed.  Once  soils  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  or  vegetation  is  lost  due  to  surface 
disturbance  or  drought,  vegetation  may  not  be 
easily  re-established  because  of  the  salinity  and 
alkalinity  of  the  soils.  Valley  floor  soils  typically 
have  a  low  field  capacity  and  high  permeability. 
These  characteristics  increase  the  irrigation  de¬ 
mand  for  plant  growth  on  these  soils  (Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  1985). 

The  susceptibility  of  soils  to  wind  erosion  has 
been  evaluated  as  part  of  the  air  quality  modeling 
conducted  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  (Argonne 
2004).  To  characterize  the  potential  for  wind  ero¬ 
sion  of  soils,  Argonne  evaluated  the  Wind 
Erodability  Group  (WEG)  classification  of  soils 
and  soil  stability  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The 
WEG  classification  is  based  on  soil  texture,  with 
soils  containing  more  fine-grained  material  having 
more  potential  for  wind  erosion  compared  to 
coarse-grained  soils.  Soil  stability  is  a  measure  of 
the  ability  of  a  soil  to  withstand  erosive  forces 
based  on  the  cohesiveness  of  soil  materials.  Both 
WEG  and  soil  stability  are  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  overall  susceptibility  of  soils  to  wind 
erosion.  While  soils  in  low  value  WEGs  are  al¬ 
ways  considered  to  be  resistant  to  soil  erosion, 
soils  that  have  high  wind  erodability  based  on  soil 
texture  may  have  reduced  susceptibility  to  wind 
erosion  if  the  soil  is  highly  cohesive,  as  measured 
by  soil  stability.  Because  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
has  high  rates  of  soil  moisture  evaporation,  soils 
with  soluble  salts  and  carbonate  minerals  can  be¬ 
come  stable  through  formation  of  crusts  and  ce¬ 
mented  zones  as  soil  moisture  decreases  and 
mineral  precipitation  occurs.  Stabilization  of  soils 
through  these  processes  depends  on  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  soluble  minerals  in  the  soil  matrix.  Ar¬ 
gonne  adapted  soil  composition  data  to  provide  a 
measure  of  soil  stability. 

Most  of  the  land  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  that  is  available  for  disposal  and  development 
are  estimated  to  have  a  soil  stability  of  20  percent, 
which  indicates  that  the  soil  mobility  expected 
from  the  WEG  classification  in  most  areas  has 
been  reduced  by  this  amount  by  formation  of  soil 


crusts.  To  verify  the  relationship  of  soil  composi¬ 
tion  to  soil  stability  and  to  evaluate  the  impact  of 
surface  disturbing  activities  on  soil  stability, 
physical  tests  of  soils  were  conducted  at  select 
locations  to  verify  the  mechanical  properties  of 
undisturbed  and  disturbed  soils.  To  characterize 
the  relationship  between  soil  stability,  erodability 
and  soil  erosion  rates  under  different  wind  condi¬ 
tions,  wind  tunnel  tests  were  performed  at  several 
locations.  These  tests  provided  quantifiable  rates 
of  suspension  of  different  soils  as  a  function  of 
wind  speed,  and  this  information  was  incorporated 
into  air  quality  modeling  performed  for  the  area. 

Within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  some  soils  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  variety  of  activities  including  con¬ 
struction  and  off-road  vehicle  traffic.  Disturbed 
soils  are  characterized  by  broken  surface  crusts 
and  disturbed  soils  are  more  susceptible  to  erosion 
by  wind  and  water.  In  order  to  include  considera¬ 
tion  of  disturbed  soils  in  the  evaluation  of  wind 
erosion  and  the  contribution  of  these  conditions  to 
airborne  particulate  matter,  Argonne  conducted 
field  evaluations  of  soil  disturbance  for  a  variety 
of  conditions.  The  results  of  the  field  surveys  and 
wind  tunnel  tests  on  disturbed  soils  were  com¬ 
pared  to  aerial  photographs  to  determine  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  disturbed  soils.  Aerial  photography 
throughout  the  Valley  was  then  evaluated  and  soil 
disturbance  was  estimated  across  the  area.  Based 
on  these  evaluations,  over  90  percent  of  BLM 
managed  land  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 
has  been  identified  as  having  less  than  1 0  percent 
soil  disturbance.  Over  95  percent  of  BLM  man¬ 
aged  land  has  less  than  20  percent  soil  distur¬ 
bance.  The  evaluation  of  soil  disturbance  shows 
that  limited  areas  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  have  highly  disturbed  soils  and  most  areas 
with  high  soil  disturbance  are  associated  with 
large  construction  and  development  projects  on 
lands  that  are  not  managed  by  BLM.  The  BLM 
managed  lands  with  greater  than  20  percent  soil 
disturbance  are  typically  small  parcels  of  land  that 
are  interspersed  with  non-federal  lands  in  urban¬ 
ized  areas  of  the  Valley. 

Soil  swelling  may  occur  where  soils  include  rela¬ 
tively  high  percentages  of  expandable  clay  mate¬ 
rials.  These  clay  minerals  adsorb  considerable 
volumes  of  water  onto  the  surface  of  very  fine 
grained  particles  and  as  a  result,  the  soils  swell  or 
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expand.  Swelling  can  cause  differential  soil 
movement  in  the  zone  where  moisture  content  of 
the  soil  is  impacted  by  infiltration  of  precipitation 
and  evapotranspiration.  This  differential  move¬ 
ment  presents  a  potential  hazard  to  engineered 
structures  constructed  on  these  soils.  Areas  poten¬ 
tially  containing  expansive  soils  are  shown  on 
Figure  3.2-1. 

Soil  erosion  and  redeposition  may  occur  in  the 
Valley  as  a  result  of  sheet  flow,  channel  erosion, 
and  sedimentation  during  and  after  storm  and 
wind  events.  Ephemeral  stream  channels  or 
washes  are  susceptible  to  erosion  and  bank  col¬ 
lapse  during  high  flow  conditions.  Incised  chan¬ 
nels  are  common,  especially  on  the  flanks  of 
alluvial  fans  and  along  the  major  drainages  of  the 
valley  floor.  Debris  flows  occur  on  the  slopes  of 
alluvial  fans  near  the  foot  of  mountain  ranges. 
Sediment  deposition  typically  occurs  on  active 
alluvial  fans  and  in  drainage  channels. 

3.3  WATER  RESOURCES 

Water  resources  include  the  surface  and  ground- 
water  sources,  floodplains,  water  quality,  and  wa¬ 
ter  supply  and  demand. 

3.3.1  Surface  Water 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  drained  by  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  River. 
The  watersheds  that  cross  the  disposal  boundary 
area  all  contribute  flow  to  the  Las  Vegas  Wash. 
The  hydrographic  basins  (watersheds)  and  major 
tributaries  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  are  shown  on 
Figure  3.3-1 .  Each  of  the  watersheds  has  been 
impacted  to  varying  degrees  by  the  amount  of  ur¬ 
ban  development  in  the  drainage  area.  The  hy¬ 
drology  of  the  Valley  has  been  extensively 
modified  to  provide  drainage  and  flood  control  for 
urban  development  in  the  Las  Vegas  metropolitan 
area.  Drainage  improvements  have  included  con¬ 
struction  of  flow  channels,  culverts,  and  detention 
basins.  Flow  channels  and  culverts  divert  channel 
flow  and  flood  waters  from  developed  areas  and 
roadways.  Detention  basins  provide  temporary 
storage  capacity  for  peak  flow  from  storm  events 
and  control  the  release  of  flows  to  protect  down¬ 
stream  structures  from  flooding.  The  basins  pro¬ 
mote  infiltration  of  impounded  water  into  shallow 


groundwater,  contributing  to  the  groundwater  sys¬ 
tem  and  allowing  gradual  discharge  back  to  the 
drainage  system. 

In  its  natural  state  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  was  an 
intermittent  stream  that  flowed  only  during  and 
immediately  after  storm  events.  Urban  develop¬ 
ment  including  channelization  of  stream  courses, 
installation  of  storm  drains,  increasing  impervious 
land  cover,  and  increasing  treated  wastewater  dis¬ 
charges  have  altered  the  hydrology  of  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Wash,  which  now  has  permanent  flows. 
Permanent  flow  in  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  comes 
from  treated  wastewater  discharges,  irrigation  and 
urban  runoff,  discharges  of  shallow  groundwater, 
and  storm  water.  Urban  development  and  chan¬ 
nelization  of  washes  have  also  decreased  the 
width  of  floodplain  areas  and  associated  wetlands. 
It  is  estimated  that  20th  century  development  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
1,800  acres  of  wetlands  along  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash  (Hestor  and  Gear  2002). 

Runoff  from  storm  events  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
and  surrounding  mountains  can  result  in  flows 
ranging  from  500  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  to 
greater  than  10,000  cfs  (323  to  6,463  million  gal¬ 
lons  per  day  [mgd])  in  the  Las  Vegas  Wash.  A 
record-breaking  flood  that  occurred  in  July  1999 
generated  a  peak  flow  of  16,000  cfs  (10,340  mgd) 
(Sutko  1999).  These  peak  flows  erode  the  banks 
and  degrade  the  channel  of  the  Las  Vegas  Wash, 
which  in  turn  causes  sedimentation  in  Las  Vegas 
Bay  and  Lake  Mead.  The  Southern  Nevada  Water 
Authority  (SNWA)  has  developed  a  plan  to  re¬ 
duce  channel  degradation  in  the  Las  Vegas  Wash 
and  to  restore  adjacent  wetland  areas.  The  SNWA 
is  constructing  a  series  of  27  grade  control  struc¬ 
tures  and  27,000  feet  of  bank  protection  in  or  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  between  Lake  Las 
Vegas  and  the  Harmon  Avenue  alignment. 

3.3.1. 1  Floodplains 

The  projected  and  historical  flow  rates  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Wash  for  the  100-year  frequency  flood 
event  are  significant.  The  100-year  flood  flows  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Wash  varied  throughout  the  basin 
from  approximately  13,000  cfs  in  the  upper  wash 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  disposal  boundary 
area  to  approximately  1 9,000  cfs  in  the  lower 
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wash  along  the  eastern  boundary  (PBS&J  2002). 
The  1 00-year  frequency  flood  event  is  defined  as 
having  a  one  percent  chance  of  occurrence  in  any 
given  year.  The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  and  local  entities  regulate  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  within  the  100-year 
frequency  flood  event  floodplain  to  plan  for  and 
protect  life  and  property  from  flooding.  The 
FEMA  has  delineated  and  published  maps,  which 
are  developed  from  computer-based  hydraulic 
models  showing  the  1 00-year  floodplain  and 
floodway  for  the  Las  Vegas  Wash.  The  floodway 
is  where  the  water  is  likely  to  be  deepest  and  fast¬ 
est  and  it  is  the  area  of  the  floodplain  that  should 
be  kept  free  of  obstructions  to  allow  floodwaters 
to  move  downstream.  The  floodplain  varies  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  width  ranging  from  200  to  2,500  feet 
across  (PBS&J  2002).  The  100-year  floodplains 
and  floodways  in  the  disposal  boundary  area  are 
shown  in  Figure  3.3-2. 

The  Clark  County  Regional  Flood  Control  District 
(CCRFCD)  is  responsible  for  developing  and  im¬ 
plementing  a  comprehensive  flood  control  master 
plan  to  alleviate  flooding  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 
The  CCRFCD  completed  the  Master  Plan  Update 
(MPU)  in  2002  assuming  all  available  land  in  the 
Valley  had  been  fully  developed.  The  2002 
MPUserves  as  a  planning  tool  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  flood  control  system  in  the  Valley  and 
the  design  and  construction  of  master  plan  facili¬ 
ties.  The  proposed  and  existing  flood  control  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  disposal  boundary  area  are  shown  in 
Figure  3.3-3. 

3.3.1. 2  Surface  Water  Quality 

The  Las  Vegas  Wash  drains  1,600  square  miles  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  of  which  approximately  20 
percent  is  developed.  Flow  from  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash  makes  up  less  than  two  percent  of  the  water 
flowing  into  Lake  Mead  but  it  has  a  direct  effect 
on  the  water  quality  of  the  lake,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  drinking  water  source  for  Nevada,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  California.  Factors  that  contribute  to 
poor  water  quality  in  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  include 
high  concentrations  of  soluble  salts  in  soils,  storm 
water  transport  of  contaminants  and  sediments, 
dry  weather  urban  discharge,  and  intercepted  shal¬ 
low  groundwater. 


Low  rainfall  and  high  evaporation  rates  lead  to 
high  concentrations  of  soluble  salts  in  shallow 
soils.  Precipitation  dissolves  a  portion  of  these 
soil  minerals  resulting  in  increased  dissolved  sol¬ 
ids  content  in  runoff  and  infiltration.  Salt  present 
in  windblown  dust  also  increases  the  salinity  of 
surface  water  when  dust  is  deposited  on  surface 
water  bodies. 

Storm  water  and  urban  runoff  are  considered  non¬ 
point  sources  of  pollution  because  they  transport 
various  contaminants  to  the  Las  Vegas  Wash. 
These  contaminants  include  pesticides  and  herbi¬ 
cides  from  lawns  and  golf  courses,  bacteria  from 
pet  waste,  and  oil  and  chemicals  from  cars,  drive¬ 
ways,  and  roadways.  High  flows  during  storm 
events  are  erosive  are  carry  large  amounts  of  total 
suspended  solids. 

Dry  weather  urban  discharge  and  intercepted  shal¬ 
low  groundwater  contribute  about  15  percent  of 
the  annual  flows  in  the  Las  Vegas  Wash.  Dry 
weather  urban  discharge  is  generally  due  to  the 
excess  water  of  urban  uses  such  as  irrigation. 
Similar  to  storm  water,  dry  weather  discharge  car¬ 
ries  contaminants  from  the  streets  to  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Wash.  The  volume  of  annual  dry  weather 
runoff  discharged  to  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  from  the 
urban  area  has  been  estimated  at  slightly  over 
25,000  acre-feet  per  year. 

Shallow  groundwater  refers  to  water  that  is  less 
than  30  feet  below  land  surface  in  the  central  and 
southeast  parts  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 
Groundwater  has  become  a  significant  component 
of  the  flow  in  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  as  a  result  of 
the  channel  deepening  that  allows  increasing  in¬ 
terception  of  groundwater.  Shallow  groundwater 
has  high  salinity  and  potentially  carries  chemical 
compounds  including  perchlorate  from  past  indus¬ 
trial  practices. 

3.3.2  Groundwater  Resources 

The  four  hydrogeologic  units  that  comprise  the 
Las  Vegas  basin  include: 

•  Shallow  aquifer  -  varies  in  depth  from  0  to  50 
feet  below  ground  surface;  water  table  is  usu¬ 
ally  encountered  within  20  feet  of  ground  sur¬ 
face. 
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•  Near  surface  reservoir  -  ranges  in  depth  from 
0  to  200  feet  with  the  water  table  usually  en¬ 
countered  at  depths  greater  than  20  feet  below 
ground  surface. 

•  Principal  aquifer  -  most  of  the  groundwater 
supply  comes  from  this  zone  of  confined  and 
semi-confined  water  at  depths  exceeding  200 
feet  below  the  water  table. 

•  Regional  carbonate  aquifer  -  is  several  thou¬ 
sand  feet  below  the  ground  surface  and  is  not 
utilized  as  a  source  of  water  supply  (BOR 
1992). 

These  units  form  a  complex  sequence  of  inter¬ 
mixed  deposits  of  boulders,  gravels,  sands,  silts, 
and  clays.  The  units  vary  in  depth  and  thickness, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  differentiate  between 
them  at  any  particular  site.  The  most  permeable 
and  productive  basin-fill  deposits  are  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Valley  as  compared  to  the  central 
or  eastern  portions  of  the  Valley  (USGS  1987). 

3.3.2. 1  Groundwater  Recharge 

There  are  two  main  sources  of  groundwater  re¬ 
charge  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  first  source 
is  natural  recharge  from  snowmelt,  runoff,  and 
precipitation  falling  directly  on  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Spring  Mountains  and  Sheep  Range.  The 
second  source  of  recharge,  especially  to  the  shal¬ 
low  aquifer  and  the  near  surface  reservoir  includes 
infiltration  of  treated  effluent  and  industrial  and 
irrigation  water.  Prior  to  urbanization,  the  near 
surface  reservoir  was  recharged  by  upward  arte¬ 
sian  flow  from  the  principal  aquifer.  However, 
this  artesian  flow  has  deteriorated  due  to  exces¬ 
sive  domestic  and  commercial  extraction  of 
groundwater. 

Artificial  groundwater  recharge  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  to  restore  water 
levels  that  have  been  reduced  by  pumping  over 
time.  Groundwater  has  been  pumped  into  the 
shallow  aquifer  to  help  mitigate  land  subsidence 
that  has  been  observed  in  the  valley.  Subsidence 
related  to  groundwater  withdrawal  occurs  when 
reduced  water  levels  in  aquifers  result  in  de¬ 
creased  water  pressure,  which  allows  compaction 


of  aquifer  materials.  Artificial  recharge  through 
groundwater  reinjection  is  also  used  to  maintain 
water  levels  and  aquifer  pressures  in  the  principal 
aquifers  so  that  these  productive  zones  can  be 
used  on  a  seasonal  basis  to  meet  peak  demand  for 
water  during  the  summer  months. 

Artificial  groundwater  recharge  is  performed  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  when  seasonal  demand  is 
much  lower,  and  available  water  supply  from  sur¬ 
face  sources  can  be  treated  and  injected  to  restore 
water  levels  in  the  valley  aquifers.  Natural  re¬ 
charge  from  the  valley  floor  is  not  a  significant 
source  of  recharge,  as  natural  recharge  occurs 
primarily  along  the  valley  margins,  where  ephem¬ 
eral  streams  flow  onto  the  valley  floor  and  a  large 
component  of  flow  infiltrates  into  the  subsurface. 
Because  only  approximately  1 0  percent  of  precipi¬ 
tation  in  the  valley  floor  contributes  to  recharge, 
the  average  annual  recharge  rate  for  undeveloped 
land  is  approximately  0.4  inches  per  year,  and 
impervious  surface  cover  associated  with  devel¬ 
opment  would  reduce  the  net  recharge  rate  in  the 
valley  to  approximately  0.2  inches  per  year. 

Artificial  recharge  in  the  Valley  using  Colorado 
River  water  is  a  primary  factor  to  maintain  rea¬ 
sonable  water  levels  and  reduce  the  potential  of 
subsidence  in  the  principal  aquifer.  The  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley  Water  District  plans  to  recharge  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000  acre-feet  per  year  into  the  21st 
century  (LVVWD  1991). 

Natural  recharge  from  the  valley  floor  is  not  a 
significant  source  of  recharge,  as  natural  recharge 
occurs  primarily  along  the  valley  margins,  where 
ephemeral  streams  flow  onto  the  valley  floor  and 
a  large  component  of  flow  infiltrates  into  the  sub¬ 
surface.  Approximately  10  percent  of  precipita¬ 
tion  in  the  valley  floor  contributes  to  recharge, 
and  the  average  annual  recharge  rate  for  undevel¬ 
oped  land  is  approximately  0.4  inches  per  year. 

Groundwater  used  for  drinking  water  is  generally 
produced  from  the  principal  aquifer  at  depths 
ranging  between  250  and  1,600  feet  from  produc¬ 
tive  zones  in  coarse-grained  valley  fill  sediments 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  (Kaufmann  1978, 
Donovan  1996).  The  alluvial  deposits  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Valley  consist  of 
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fine-grained  sediments  and  the  principal  aquifer  is 
less  productive  in  these  areas  (Dettinger  1987, 
Donovan  1996). 

3. 3. 2.2  Groundwater  Flow 

Groundwater  flow  is  characterized  by  artesian 
interbasin  flow  consisting  of  recharge  in  the 
mountains,  horizontal  movement  within  the  basin 
margins,  discharge  to  the  central  basin  floor 
through  water  supply  pumping,  discharges  into 
surface  water  features,  and  evapotranspiration. 
Nearly  all  of  the  groundwater  supply  in  the  basin 
comes  from  the  valley  fill  groundwater  reservoir, 
which  consists  of  the  Muddy  Creek  Formation 
and  the  overlying  Quaternary  alluvial  fan  depos¬ 
its. 

Groundwater  in  the  shallow  units  generally  flows 
to  the  southeast  across  most  of  the  Valley,  dis¬ 
charging  to  the  Las  Vegas  Wash.  Shallow 
groundwater  flows  northeast  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  Valley  and  also  discharges  to  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash  (Converse  Consultants  1985).  Channels, 
washes,  or  mounding  related  to  irrigation  may 
cause  local  variations  in  the  direction  of  ground- 
water  flow  (Zikmund  1996).  Water  levels  in  the 
near-surface  reservoir  generally  slope  eastward 
toward  the  base  of  Frenchman  Mountain,  the  low¬ 
est  point  in  the  Valley.  Groundwater  flow  in  the 
near  surface  reservoir  is  primarily  towards  the 
east;  however,  the  amount  of  water  moving 
through  the  near-surface  unit  is  believed  to  be 
small  due  to  the  low  permeability  of  the  unit 
(Malmberg  1961). 

The  shallow  aquifers  were  the  main  source  of 
groundwater  used  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  before 
1940.  The  middle  zone  of  the  principal  aquifer  is 
the  largest  source  of  groundwater  in  the  area 
(Broadbent  1980).  Only  small  quantities  of 
groundwater  are  withdrawn  from  the  deep  zone  of 
the  principal  aquifer  because  the  aquifer  is  com¬ 
prised  of  thin,  fine-grained  deposits  (Maxey  and 
Jameson  1948,  Broadbent  1980).  The  permeabil¬ 
ity  of  the  principal  aquifer  is  generally  greater  in 
the  west-central  portion  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
(Harrill  1976). 


3.3.2.3  Groundwater  Quality 

Groundwater  quality  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  var¬ 
ies  among  aquifers.  In  14  of  25  shallow  monitor¬ 
ing  wells  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  the  chloride 
concentration  exceeded  the  Secondary  Maximum 
Contaminant  Level  of  250  mg/1.  While  total  dis¬ 
solved  solids  (TDS)  and  chloride  concentrations 
are  not  enforceable  drinking  water  limits,  the  ele¬ 
vated  concentrations  of  these  constituents  indicate 
that  shallow  groundwater  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
has  poor  taste  and  aesthetic  qualities,  and  may 
contribute  to  scale  and  fouling  of  plumbing  and 
water-using  appliances  (Zikmund,  1996). 

Perchlorate  has  been  detected  in  shallow  ground- 
water  that  seeps  into  the  southeast  end  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Wash.  Manufactured  for  use  in  rocket  fuel, 
perchlorate  is  a  concern  because  it  has  been  poten¬ 
tially  linked  to  adverse  effects  on  the  thyroid 
gland  and  metabolism  (EPA  1999,  2003).  Per¬ 
chlorate  is  not  regulated  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act  but  is  on  EPA’s  Contaminant  Candidate  List 
for  consideration  for  possible  regulation.  The  Ne¬ 
vada  State  Health  Division  has  established  a  pub¬ 
lic  notice  standard  of  18  parts  per  billion  (ppb). 
Treatment  of  the  groundwater  to  reduce  the  con¬ 
centrations  of  perchlorate  entering  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash  is  on-going.  Nitrates,  sulfates,  and  radionu¬ 
clides  were  also  detected  in  the  shallow  and  near¬ 
surface  aquifers  (Converse  Consultants  2002). 

3.3.3  Water  Supply  and  Demand 

The  description  of  current  and  projected  supply 
and  demands  on  water  resources  are  based  on  the 
2004  Water  Resource  Plan  prepared  by  the 
SNWA  (SNWA  2004).  The  SNWA  periodically 
reviews  and  updates  the  Water  Resources  Plan, 
and  the  2004  update  is  the  most  reliable  projection 
of  water  demand  available  for  the  region. 

3.3.3.1  Water  Supply 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  acquires  water  from 
groundwater  and  surface  water.  Groundwater  ac¬ 
counts  for  12  percent  of  the  total  annual  water 
supply  and  is  obtained  from  the  principal  aquifer 
located  beneath  the  valley.  Approximately  47,000 
acre-feet  per  year  (AFY)  of  groundwater  is  with- 
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drawn  from  the  principal  aquifer  for  public  water 
supply  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  These  withdraw¬ 
als  occur  during  the  summer  to  meet  seasonal  high 
demand  for  water.  The  other  88  percent  of  the 
water  used  in  the  Valley  comes  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  amount  of  Colorado  River  water  that  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  withdrawn  for  use  in  Nevada  is  stipu¬ 
lated  under  a  series  of  interstate  agreements  and 
regulatory  requirements  known  as  the  “Law  of  the 
River”  (BOR  2004).  There  are  various  ways  in 
which  water  allocation  from  the  Colorado  River  is 
determined.  Initially,  Nevada  is  allowed  a  net 
withdrawal  of  300,000  AFY.  Secondly,  return 
flow  credits  take  into  account  discharges  to  Lake 
Mead  that  partially  offset  withdrawals  in  Nevada. 
Water  used  for  indoor  purposes  generally  flows  to 
the  sanitary  sewer  system,  is  collected,  treated, 
and  discharged  to  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  where  the 
water  returns  to  Lake  Mead.  Because  water  is 
returned  to  the  Colorado  River  system  a  return 
flow  credit  is  given  to  Nevada  for  the  portion  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Wash  flow  that  originated  from  the 
Colorado  River.  For  example,  if  return  flow  cred¬ 
its  are  measured  at  150,000  acre-feet  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  year,  Nevada  would  be  allowed  to  withdraw  a 
total  of  450,000  acre-feet  under  the  basic  appor¬ 
tionment  and  return  flow  credit  rules. 

The  third  way  in  which  Nevada  has  access  to  ad¬ 
ditional  withdrawals  is  through  unused  appor¬ 
tionments  provided  to  other  states  with  rights  to 
the  Colorado  River.  When  another  state  does  not 
use  all  of  its  allocation  of  Colorado  River  water, 
Nevada  can  use  some  or  all  of  the  other  states  un¬ 
used  allocation.  The  amount  of  Colorado  River 
withdrawals  required  by  Arizona  and  California 
each  year  is  dependent  on  weather  conditions  that 
impact  irrigation  demand  because  much  of  their 
river  withdrawals  are  used  for  agricultural  irriga¬ 
tion. 

The  fourth  method  Nevada  can  obtain  additional 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  would  be  when  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  determines  that  a  surplus 
condition  is  expected  for  the  upcoming  year.  Sur¬ 
plus  conditions  are  typically  a  function  of  Colo¬ 
rado  River  reservoir  storage  and  weather 
conditions,  primarily  snowmelt  and  the  resulting 
runoff  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  The 


current  ongoing  drought  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  has  reduced  the  probabilities  of  surplus  wa¬ 
ter  being  available  to  Southern  Nevada  through 
2016  (SNWA  2004c). 

The  SNWA  currently  acquires  approximately 
500,000  AFY  of  water  from  Southern  Nevada’s 
Colorado  River  allocation  and  associated  return- 
flow  credits,  unused  Nevada  Colorado  River  ap¬ 
portionment,  reclaimed  water,  and  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  groundwater  rights  (Figure  3.3-4). 

3. 3.3.2  Demand  Projections 

Water  demand  forecasting  is  based  on  both  popu¬ 
lation  projections  and  assumed  conservation.  The 
SNWA  plan  establishes  a  range  of  possible  water 
demands  based  on  the  upper  and  lower  demand 
forecasts  of  the  long-term  water  needs  of  Southern 
Nevada  (Figure  3.3-4).  Uncertainties  such  as  fu¬ 
ture  population  growth  are  accounted  for  by  using 
a  range  for  demand  forecasting.  The  lower  de¬ 
mand  line  reflects  the  Clark  County  population 
projections  developed  by  UNLV  in  2000.  The 
upper  water  demand  line  shows  more  rapid  water 
demand  growth  in  the  short  term,  which  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  recent  demand  patterns.  The  range  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  demands  increases  to 
approximately  100,000  acre-feet  by  2018  and  re¬ 
mains  constant  thereafter.  Annual  water  demand 
is  projected  to  be  approximately  660,000  to 
760,000  AFY  in  2018. 

The  SNWA  is  evaluating  the  legal,  engineering, 
and  environmental  requirements  of  developing 
additional  water  sources  to  address  future  water 
demand  in  the  region.  The  near-term  planning 
period  includes  the  13-year  period  from  2004 
through  2016.  To  meet  the  upper  range  of  pro¬ 
jected  demand,  SNWA  estimates  that  during  the 
near-term  planning  period  approximately  2  mil¬ 
lion  acre-feet  of  additional  supply  will  be  required 
in  addition  to  currently  used  sources. 

Resource  options  currently  available  or  under  de¬ 
velopment  to  meet  Southern  Nevada’s  water  de¬ 
mands  have  been  identified  by  SNWA.  Resource 
options,  not  including  existing  water  sources,  con¬ 
sist  of  using  previously  banked  Colorado  River 
water  or  transfers  and  exchanges  and  using  vari¬ 
ous  in-state  options  by  obtaining  groundwater 
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FIGURE  3.3-4 

WATER  SOURCES  AND  DEMAND  FOR  SNWA  SERVICE  AREA 


rights  outside  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  Additional 
information  regarding  these  resources  is  available 
in  the  SNWA’s  Water  Resource  Plan. 

3.4  BIOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Biological  resources  include  the  native  and  intro¬ 
duced  plants  and  animals  and  the  vegetative 
communities  in  the  disposal  boundary  area.  This 
section  provides  a  description  of  the  special  status 
plant  and  wildlife  species,  wetlands,  noxious 
weeds  and  invasive  plant  species,  and  common 
wildlife. 

3.4.1  Vegetation  Communities 

The  Mojave  Desert  eco-region  stretches  across 
portions  of  southeastern  California,  northwestern 
Arizona,  southern  Nevada,  and  southwestern  Utah 
and  is  marked  by  extreme  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  (Larson  1977).  These  extreme  conditions 
influence  the  ecology  and  species  composition  in 
the  vegetative  communities.  Distribution,  compo¬ 
sition,  and  density  of  the  vegetation  community 
are  strongly  influenced  by  variations  in  climate, 
elevation,  and  soil  conditions  present  in  this  eco¬ 


region.  The  climate  is  classified  as  arid,  accom¬ 
panied  by  temperatures  ranging  from  20°F  in  the 
winter  to  more  than  100°F  during  summer 
months.  Overall  precipitation  is  very  low,  averag¬ 
ing  four  to  six  inches  per  year  with  erratic  rainfall 
patterns  that  tend  to  be  localized  (Bradley  and 
Deacon  1965).  Elevations  in  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area  are  characterized  as  low  desert,  ranging 
between  1,500  feet  to  1,800  feet  above  mean  sea 
level  (msl).  Soil  conditions  such  as  alkalinity, 
salinity,  and  gypsum  content  dictate  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  plant  species  present  in  the  region. 

Vegetative  communities  in  the  disposal  boundary 
area  include  Mojave  creosote  bush  scrub,  desert 
saltbush  scrub,  and  Mojave  wash  scrub.  These 
vegetative  communities  commonly  occur  at  low 
elevations  in  the  Mojave  Desert. 

The  Mojave  creosote  bush  scrub  is  the  most 
dominant  vegetation  community  in  the  planning 
area.  The  community  includes  creosote  bush 
(. Larrea  tridentata),  white  bursage  {Ambrosia 
dumosa),  and  cactus  and  yucca  species.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  well-drained  sandy  and  sandy-loam  soils, 
often  on  bajadas  and  low  hills  and  is  characterized 
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by  widely  spaced  shrubs  and  bushes  2  to  8  feet 
tall. 

The  Mojave  wash  scrub  is  located  throughout  the 
planning  area  in  washes  and  arroyos.  This  com¬ 
munity  includes  catclaw  acacia  {Acacia  greggii) 
and  desert  willow  {Chilopsis  linearis )  and  is  often 
mixed  with  the  creosote  bush  scrub  community. 

It  is  found  in  sandy  beds  of  wide  canyons,  incised 
arroyos  of  upper  bajadas,  and  in  braided,  shallow 
washes  of  the  lower  bajadas. 

The  least  dominant  community  in  the  planning 
area  is  the  desert  saltbush  scrub.  This  community 
includes  littleleaf  saltbush  (Atriplex polycarpa ) 
and  fourwing  saltbush  {Atriplex  canescens).  It  is 
located  in  alkali  playa  habitats  with  generally 
moist  sandy  loam  soils  with  a  salinity  of  0.2  to  0.7 
percent.  The  little  leaf  saltbush  is  dominant  in 
drier  soils  and  co-dominant  with  fourwing  salt¬ 
bush  in  moist  soils. 

3.4.1. 1  Wetlands  and  Riparian  Communities 

Wetland  and  riparian  communities  are  considered 
valuable  natural  resources  that  provide  habitat  for 
a  variety  of  common  and  special  status  plant  and 
wildlife  species.  Riparian  communities  are  vege¬ 
tative  zones  associated  with  rivers  and  streams, 
especially  in  arid  or  semi-arid  habitats  where 
vegetation  and  wildlife  reach  far  greater  levels  of 
diversity  and  abundance  than  in  nearby  habitats. 
The  riparian  community  is  uncommon  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area,  being  restricted  to  areas  of 
perennial  and  ephemeral  streams,  storm  water 
run-off  channels,  and  emergent  shallow  ground- 
water. 

Riparian  communities  located  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  include  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  and  its 
tributaries  such  as  Flamingo,  Tropicana,  and  Blue 
Diamond  washes  (see  Figure  3.3-1).  The  Clark 
County  Wetlands  Park  is  located  outside  of  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  down¬ 
stream  along  the  Las  Vegas  Wash. 

Common  riparian  vegetation  along  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash  channel  include  common  cattail  {Typha  lati- 
folia),  pale  smartweed  {Polygonum  lapathifolium), 
common  reed  {Phragmites  auralus),  giant  reed 
{Arundo  donax ),  cocklebur  {Xanthium  strumar- 


ium),  sacred  datura  {Datura  meteloides),  yellow 
nut  sedge  {Cyperus  esculentus),  and  large  mono- 
typic  concentrations  of  invasive  saltcedar 
{Tamarix  ramosissima).  Other  species  known  to 
occur  in  riparian  areas  include  desert  willow 
{Chilopsis  linearis ),  mesquite,  and  cottonwood 
{Populus  fremontii).  Upland  areas  surrounding 
the  Las  Vegas  Wash  include  a  mix  of  Mojave 
creosote  bush  scrub,  Mojave  wash  scrub,  and  de¬ 
sert  saltbush  scrub. 

3.4.1. 2  Special  Status  Plant  Species 

Special  status  plant  species  are  those  that  are  fed¬ 
erally  listed  threatened  or  endangered,  proposed 
for  listing,  or  candidates  for  listing  under  the  En¬ 
dangered  Species  Act  (ESA).  They  also  include 
species  designated  by  the  BLM  as  sensitive  and 
those  listed  or  proposed  for  listing  by  a  state  or 
county  in  a  category  implying  potential  endan- 
germent  or  extinction.  The  BLM  is  mandated  to 
protect  and  manage  threatened,  endangered,  can¬ 
didate,  proposed,  and  sensitive  plant  species  and 
their  habitat.  The  BLM  is  also  required  to  protect 
and  manage  sensitive  species  jointly  identified 
with  the  appropriate  state  agency. 

Many  special  status  species  in  Clark  County  are 
also  covered  under  the  Clark  County  Multiple 
Species  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (MSHCP). 

The  MSHCP  was  prepared  pursuant  to  Section 
1 0(a)  of  the  ESA  to  support  the  issuance  of  a  Sec¬ 
tion  10  permit  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (USFWS)  for  incidental  take  of  federally 
listed  species  covered  by  the  MSHCP  that  would 
result  from  otherwise  lawful  activities  on  non- 
federal  properties  within  the  county  (Clark  County 
2000).  As  signatories  to  the  MSHCP,  Clark 
County  in  cooperation  with  several  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  are  responsible  for  long-term 
protection  and  management  of  the  MSHCP- 
covered  species  and  their  habitats.  A  list  of  the 
species  covered  by  the  MSHCP  is  in  Appendix  B. 

Special  status  plant  species  known  to  occur  within 
the  disposal  boundary  are  listed  in  Table  3.4-1. 
Field  surveys  were  performed  to  identify  occur¬ 
rences  of  these  plant  species  in  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  Figure  3.4-1  shows  where  these 
plant  species  were  identified  during  the  field  sur¬ 
veys. 
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TABLE  3.4-1 

SPECIAL  STATUS  PLANT  SPECIES  WITHIN  THE  DISPOSAL  BOUNDARY  AREA 


Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

BLM 

Sensitive 

State  of 
Nevada 

MSHCP 

Covered 

Arctomecon  calif ornica 

Las  Vegas  bearpoppy 

Yes 

CE 

Yes 

Eriogonum  corymbosum 

Las  Vegas  buckwheat 

Yes 

No 

No 

Penstemon  bicolor 

Two-tone  penstemon 

Yes 

CE# 

No 

CE  State  of  Nevada  Critically  Endangered  (NRS  527.270) 
CE#  Candidate  for  State  of  Nevada  Critically  Endangered 
Source:  Clark  County  2000,  NNHP  2002,  and  USFWS  2003. 


Federal  Threatened  and  Endangered  Plant  Species 

A  list  of  species  threatened,  endangered,  or  pro¬ 
posed  for  listing  was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  on  November  12, 
2003.  According  to  the  USFWS  there  are  no  fed¬ 
erally  listed  threatened,  endangered,  or  candidate 
plant  species,  or  USFWS  plant  species  of  concern 
known  to  occur  within  the  disposal  boundary'  area 
(USFWS  2003).  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  included 
in  Appendix  B. 

BLM  Sensitive  and  State  of  Nevada  Protected  Plant 
Species 

There  are  three  BLM  Sensitive  Plant  Species 
known  to  occur  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 
(see  Table  3.4-1).  Two  of  those  are  also  protected 
by  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Las  Vegas  bearpoppy  is  endemic  to  the  northeast¬ 
ern  Mojave  Desert  eco-region  and  the  majority  of 
the  populations  occur  in  Clark  County,  Nevada. 
Several  small  populations  and  one  very  large 
population  occur  in  northwest  Arizona.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  species  is  patchy,  scattered  across  low 
“badland”  hills  and  sometimes  on  ridges  and 
benches  associated  with  gypsum  soils,  which  is 
the  limiting  factor  for  growth.  Small  bunches  of 
bearpoppy  communities  are  common  in  favorable 
soil  conditions.  These  communities  occur  primar¬ 
ily  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area,  which  is  an  area  with  known  gypsum  soil 
attributes.  Potential  bearpoppy  habitat  and  distri¬ 
bution  was  estimated  using  a  50-foot  buffer 
around  each  occurrence  documented  during  field 
surveys.  The  buffer  was  used  to  account  for  seed 
dispersal  in  the  surrounding  soils  with  suitable 
habitat.  Approximately  60  acres  of  bearpoppy 
and  related  habitat  are  present  within  the  disposal 


boundary  area  (see  Figure  3.4-1).  A  permit  is 
needed  from  the  Nevada  Division  of  Forestry  to 
remove  bearpoppy  from  federal,  state,  or  county 
lands  or  from  private  lands  without  permission. 

Las  Vegas  buckwheat  occurs  in  desert  scrub  habi¬ 
tat  in  small  concentrations,  usually  along  washes, 
rocky  slopes  and  outcrops,  or  on  flats.  Buckwheat 
populations  are  usually  associated  with  clayish- 
gypsum  soils  at  an  elevation  between  1,000  to 
3,500  feet  above  msl.  The  Las  Valley  buckwheat 
is  currently  being  evaluated  for  listing  as  a  State 
of  Nevada  Critically  Endangered  Species.  The 
ecology  of  the  species  is  still  under  scientific 
study  and  research.  Similar  to  the  Las  Vegas 
bearpoppy,  distribution  and  community  density 
occurs  largely  on  gypsum  soils  and  are  commonly 
associated  with  bearpoppy  communities.  Poten¬ 
tial  buckwheat  habitat  and  distribution  was  esti¬ 
mated  using  a  1 00-foot  buffer  around  each 
occurrence  documented  during  field  surveys.  The 
distribution  of  buckwheat  was  more  concentrated 
and  abundant  than  the  bearpoppy;  therefore  an 
expanded  buffer  of  1 00  feet  was  used  to  account 
for  seed  dispersal  and  suitable  surrounding  habi¬ 
tat.  Figure  3.4-1  shows  the  distribution  of  Las 
Vegas  buckwheat  populations  found  during  field 
surveys  which  amounts  to  approximately  400 
acres. 

Two-tone  penstemon  is  a  probable  Nevada  en¬ 
demic  with  31  mapped  occurrences  in  Clark 
County.  The  penstemon  occurs  in  a  variety  of 
habitats  associated  with  slightly  elevated  spring 
rain  runoff.  The  two-tone  penstemon  is  listed  by 
two  distinct  subspecies;  the  sub-species  bicolor 
(yellow  twotone  beardtongue)  and  the  roseus 
(rosy  twotone  beardtongue),  both  are  listed  as 
BLM  Sensitive  Plant  Species.  The  subspecies 
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Figure  3.4-2 
Cactus/Yucca  Density 
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bicolor  usually  occurs  at  an  elevation  range  from 
2,500  to  5,480  feet  above  msl  and  the  subspecies 
roseus  usually  occurs  at  an  elevation  range  from 
1,800  to  4,840  feet  above  msl.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  EIS,  the  two  subspecies  were  not  segre¬ 
gated  during  field  surveys  and  all  plants  mapped 
were  recorded  as  penstemon  bicolor.  The  two- 
tone  penstemon  populations  are  known  to  occur  at 
three  sites  with  limited  numbers  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  (see  Figure  3.4-1). 

Nevada  State  Protected  Cacti,  Yuccas,  and  Conifers 

All  native  cacti,  yuccas,  and  evergreen  trees  are 
protected  and  regulated  by  the  State  of  Nevada 
under  Nevada  Revised  Statute  (NRS)  527.060- 
.120.  This  provision  does  not  allow  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  the  listed  plant  species  on  Ne¬ 
vada  state  lands,  county  lands,  reserved  or  unre¬ 
served  lands  owned  by  the  federal  government, 
and  from  privately  owned  lands  without  written 
permission,  permit  and/or  tag  issued  by  the  Ne¬ 
vada  Division  of  Forestry. 

Cacti  were  encountered  infrequently  and  at  low 
densities  during  the  biological  field  surveys. 

Cacti  species  observed  include  cottontop  cactus 
(Echinocactus  polycephalus  var.  polycephalus ), 
pencil  cholla  ( Opuntia  ramosissima ),  barrel  cactus 
( Ferocactus  cylindraceus ),  beavertail  cactus 
(< Opuntia  basilaris  var.  basilaris ),  and  silver 
cholla  ( Opuntia  echinocarpa).  Relative  densities 
of  cacti  and  yucca  per  acre  were  determined  based 
on  visual  observations  of  the  BLM  lands  sur¬ 
veyed.  Figure  3.4-2  shows  the  densities  deter¬ 
mined  during  field  surveys.  The  salvage 
boundary  shown  on  the  figure  depicts  the  area 
from  which  the  BLM  determines  if  salvage  of 
cacti  and  yuccas  would  be  necessary  as  mitigation 
for  surface  disturbing  activities. 

Acacia/Mesquite  Complex 

Two  plant  species  of  concern  known  to  occur 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  are  the  catclaw 
acacia  ( Acacia  greggii )  and  mesquite  {Prosopis 
glandulosa).  Although  these  plant  species  are  not 
federally  or  state  listed  for  protection,  the  catclaw 
acacia  and  mesquite  habitat  support  populations  of 
phainopepla,  a  BLM  listed  sensitive  bird  species. 
Small  scattered  stands  or  bosques  grow  in  ephem¬ 


eral  drainages  along  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  and 
tributaries  and  throughout  other  riparian  corridors 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area.  During  field 
surveys  bosque  locations,  plant  species,  and  densi¬ 
ties  were  recorded.  The  highest  plant  densities  of 
these  bosques  occur  around  the  Las  Vegas  Wash 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  disposal  boundary 
area  and  around  Duck  Creek  Wash  located  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  area  (see  Figure  3.4-3). 

3.4.1. 3  Noxious  Weeds  and  Invasive  Species 

Federal  agencies  are  directed  by  Executive  Order 
13112,  Invasive  Species  to  expand  and  coordinate 
efforts  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
invasive  plant  species  (noxious  weeds)  and  to 
minimize  the  economic,  ecological,  and  human 
health  impacts  that  invasive  species  may  cause. 
Weed  management  is  an  integral  part  of  maintain¬ 
ing  ecosystem  health.  A  noxious  weed  is  gener¬ 
ally  destructive  and  difficult  to  control  or 
eradicate.  A  list  of  noxious  weed  species  that  are 
known  to  occur  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 
is  included  in  Appendix  B. 

Saltcedar  ( Tamarisk  ssp.)  was  the  most  dominant 
invasive  plant  species  found  in  the  disposal 
boundary  area  during  field  surveys.  The  majority 
of  the  plants  was  found  throughout  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash  and  related  tributaries.  Saltcedar  poses  an 
ecological  threat  to  the  native  plant  community 
composition,  density,  and  spatial  relationship. 

The  plant  has  a  long  tap  root  that  allows  them  to 
intercept  deep  water  tables  and  interfere  with 
natural  aquatic  systems. 

3.4.2  Wildlife 

The  BLM  parcels  within  the  disposal  boundary 
contain  a  variety  of  habitats  that  support  numer¬ 
ous  species  of  wildlife.  The  term  “wildlife”  refers 
collectively  to  mammals,  birds,  fish,  amphibians, 
and  reptiles.  Common  wildlife  in  the  disposal 
boundary  have  adapted  to  changing  habitat  condi¬ 
tions  and  urban  surroundings  that  exist  throughout 
the  disposal  boundary  area.  The  BLM  lands  vary 
from  parcel  to  parcel  but  are  primarily  undevel¬ 
oped  lands.  The  larger  contiguous  lands  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area  provide  habitat  for  wildlife  and  some  of 
the  scattered,  larger  parcels  contain  fragmented 
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TABLE  3.4-2 

SPECIAL  STATUS  WILDLIFE  SPECIES  WITHIN  THE  DISPOSAL  BOUNDARY 


Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Federal 

BLM 

Sensitive 

State  of 
Nevada 

MSHCP 

Covered 

Aves 

Haliaeetus  leucocephalus 

Bald  eagle 

T 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Athene  cunicularia 

Western  burrowing  owl 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Phainopepla  nitens 

Phainopepla 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Falco  peregrinus  anatum 

American  peregrine  falcon 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Mammals 

Euderma  maculatum 

Spotted  bat 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Ovis  Canadensis  nelsoni 

Desert  bighorn  sheep 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Reptiles 

Gopherus  agassizii 

Desert  tortoise  (Mojave) 

T 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Sauromalus  obsesus 

Western  chuckwalla 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Heloderma  suspectum  cinctum 

Banded  Gila  monster 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

T=  Threatened 

Source:  Clark  County  2000,  NNHP  2002,  LVWCC  2002,  NPS  2002,  and  SWCA  2000. 


habitat  that  supports  wildlife.  Species-specific 
surveys  were  not  conducted  for  common  wildlife 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area;  however,  as¬ 
sumptions  can  be  made  from  current  vegetation, 
surrounding  conditions,  and  historical  documents 
and  literature  review  for  wildlife  that  may  occur. 
Additionally,  several  bird  surveys  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  previously  along  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  and 
in  portions  of  the  disposal  boundary  area.  Com¬ 
mon  wildlife  species  known  to  occur  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  are  included  in  Appendix  B. 

3.4.2.1  Special  Status  Wildlife  Species 

Special  status  wildlife  species  are  similarly  de¬ 
fined  as  special  status  plant  species.  It  includes 
species  that  are  federally  listed  threatened  or  en¬ 
dangered,  proposed  for  listing,  or  candidate  for 
listing  under  the  ESA,  species  designated  by  the 
BLM  as  sensitive,  and  those  listed  or  proposed  for 
listing  by  a  state  or  county  in  a  category  implying 
potential  endangerment  or  extinction.  Table  3.4-2 
provides  a  list  of  special  status  wildlife  species 
that  are  known  to  occur  within  or  near  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area. 

Federal  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

The  list  of  species  federally  threatened,  endan¬ 


gered,  or  proposed  for  listing  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  on  November 
12,  2003  indicated  two  threatened  species  are 
known  to  occur  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 
(USFWS  2003).  The  species  include  the  bald  ea¬ 
gle  and  the  desert  tortoise. 

The  bald  eagle  frequents  estuaries,  large  lakes, 
reservoirs,  major  rivers,  and  some  seacoast  habi¬ 
tats.  However,  such  areas  must  have  an  adequate 
food  base,  perching  areas,  and  nesting  sites  to 
support  bald  eagles.  The  birds  often  congregate  at 
specific  wintering  sites  that  are  generally  close  to 
open  water  and  that  offer  good  perch  trees  and 
night  roosts.  The  bald  eagle  was  proposed  for 
delisting  in  1999  but  still  receives  full  protection 
under  the  ESA.  Habitat  to  support  the  bald  eagle 
does  not  exist  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 
and  no  birds  were  sighted  during  field  surveys. 
However,  the  bald  eagle  is  known  to  be  an  occa¬ 
sional  migrant  through  the  disposal  boundary 
area. 

The  desert  tortoise  (Mojave  population)  was  listed 
as  threatened  in  1990.  In  the  Mojave  Desert  the 
tortoise  occurs  in  Mojave  creosote  bush  scrub, 
creosote  bursage  complex,  shadscale  scrub,  and 
occasionally  in  mixed  blackbush  scrub  usually 
between  3,500  and  5,000  feet  above  msl.  The 
desert  tortoise  primarily  forages  on  annual  wild 
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flowers  and  native  desert  grasses,  especially  gal- 
leta  and  Indian  rice  grass.  There  is  no  designated 
critical  habitat  for  the  tortoise  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  An  estimated  41,500  acres  of  po¬ 
tential  habitat  were  surveyed  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  for  desert  tortoise  sign.  Tortoise 
sign  recorded  and  mapped  included  live  tortoises, 
tortoise  carcasses,  burrows,  scat,  tracks,  and 
courtship  rings.  Relative  densities  were  quanti¬ 
fied  based  upon  corrected-sign-per-acre  according 
to  estimates  developed  by  the  Las  Vegas  BLM  for 
the  Nevada  Range  (Karl  1980,  Berry  and  Nichol¬ 
son  1984).  Tortoise  densities  in  the  project  area 
are  shown  on  Figure  3.4-4.  Higher  densities  were 
recorded  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
disposal  boundary  area  where  the  most  suitable 
desert  tortoise  habitat  exists. 

BLM  Sensitive  and  State  of  Nevada  Protected  Wild¬ 
life  Species 

There  are  eight  BLM  sensitive  wildlife  species 
(not  including  federal  threatened  species)  known 
to  occur  within  the  disposal  boundary  area;  three 
of  these  species  are  also  protected  by  the  State  of 
Nevada  (see  Table  3.4-2).  Sensitive  species  noted 
during  the  field  surveys  included  the  phainopepla, 
American  peregrine  falcon,  and  western  burrow¬ 
ing  owl.  Although  these  species  were  docu¬ 
mented  throughout  the  disposal  boundary  area,  the 
majority  were  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
area.  Skeletal  remains  of  a  desert  bighorn  sheep 
were  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  disposal 
boundary  area 

Migratory  Birds 

Most  birds  are  protected  by  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  (MBTA).  Breeding  and  sustainable 
habitat  for  migratory  birds  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  has  been  degraded  to  varying  de¬ 
grees  due  to  surface  disturbance  and  fragmenta¬ 
tion.  Historically,  approximately  150  migratory 
birds  have  been  recorded  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  disposal  boundary  area  with  the  highest  diver¬ 
sity  found  along  the  Las  Vegas  Wash.  During  the 
field  surveys,  notable  migratory  birds  including 
the  American  peregrine  falcon,  western  burrowing 
owl,  phainopepla,  and  common  dove  were  identi¬ 
fied  in  and  adjacent  to  the  project  area. 


3.5  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Cultural  resources  are  prehistoric  and  historic  ar¬ 
chaeological  sites,  districts,  structures,  or  loca¬ 
tions  considered  important  to  a  culture,  a 
subculture,  or  a  community  for  scientific,  tradi¬ 
tional,  religious,  or  other  reasons.  Prehistoric  ar¬ 
chaeological  resources  may  include  rock  shelters, 
lithic  scatters,  flaked  stone  scatters,  rock  rings  or 
alignments,  tool  procurement  sites,  thermal  fea¬ 
tures/roasting  pits  with  artifact  scatters,  and  rock 
art  locations.  Historic  sites  may  include  build¬ 
ings,  structures,  features  such  as  mine  shafts  or 
adits,  transportation  routes,  and  refuse  deposits. 

The  information  in  this  section  is  based  on  BLM 
Report  5-2467,  An  Archeological  Survey  for  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Disposal  Boundary  Environ¬ 
mental  Impact  Statement,  Clark  County,  Nevada, 
May  2004. 

3.5.1  Overview 

An  overview  of  the  cultural  resources  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  includes  a  description  of  the  prehis¬ 
toric  period,  historic  period,  and  a  brief  summary 
of  previous  investigations  of  the  area. 

3.5.1. 1  Prehistoric  Period 

The  archaeological  record  of  southern  Nevada 
documents  human  use  of  this  region  beginning 
about  12,000  years  ago.  The  cultural  history  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  subdivided  into  four  ma¬ 
jor  periods:  Paleo- Archaic  (10000-5500  B.C.), 
Archaic  (5500  B.C.-A.D.  500),  Ceramic  (A.D. 
500-1540),  and  Historic  (A.D.  1540-1950).  The 
first  three  periods  deal  with  Native  American  pre¬ 
history  and  the  fourth  period  covers  both  Native 
American  and  Euro- American  history. 

Two  artifact  traditions  are  generally  distinguished 
within  the  Paleo-Archaic  period:  the  Fluted  Point 
(Paleo-Indian)  and  the  Stemmed  Point  (Lake  Mo¬ 
jave).  The  most  characteristic  artifact  of  the 
Fluted  Point  tradition  is  the  large  distinctive 
Clovis  point.  These  points  may  have  had  a  variety 
of  uses  but  in  southern  Nevada,  at  least,  some 
were  hafted  to  thrusting  spears.  These  hunting 
weapons  were  used  to  kill  mammoths,  other  large 
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mammals,  or  megafauna  that  later  became  extinct. 
Fluted  points  have  been  recorded  primarily  as  iso¬ 
lates  throughout  the  Great  Basin.  None  have  been 
found  in  association  with  extinct  megafauna.  The 
Great  Basin  Stemmed  Point  tradition  was  fust 
recognized  in  the  1930s  at  sites  located  on  the 
shores  of  Pleistocene  Lake  Mojave,  California. 

The  sites  yielded  Lake  Mojave  and  Silver  Lake 
projectile  points  and  other  distinctive  stone  arti¬ 
facts  called  crescents.  The  Fluted  and  Stemmed 
Point  traditions  are  not  well  represented  in  south¬ 
ern  Nevada  though  stemmed  points  have  been 
recovered  from  a  site  near  Jean  Lake,  southeast  of 
Goodsprings  and  from  a  site  located  along  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wash,  to  the  northeast  of  Las  Vegas. 

The  Archaic  tradition  is  characterized  by  a  broad- 
spectrum  adaptation  to  the  animal  and  plant  re¬ 
sources  of  a  Holocene  environment  that  resembled 
the  historic  and  modern-day  environment.  Char¬ 
acteristic  artifacts  of  the  Middle  Archaic  (5500- 
3000  B.C.)  and  Late  Archaic  (3000  B.C.-A.D. 

500)  periods  include  large  projectile  points  that 
would  have  been  hafted  to  darts  that  were  pro¬ 
pelled  with  atlatls.  Grinding  tools  appear  to  be  an 
important  part  of  tool  assemblages  dating  to  the 
Middle  Archaic,  and  they  are  common  in  Late 
Archaic  assemblages.  The  Middle  Archaic  has 
also  been  called  the  Pinto  period  in  reference  to 
the  Pinto  point,  and  the  Late  Archaic  has  been 
called  the  Gypsum  period  in  reference  to  the  Gyp¬ 
sum  point. 

The  introduction  of  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the 
adoption  of  pottery  for  cooking  and  storage  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  Ceramic  period  (A.D.  500- 
1540).  The  replacement  of  lightweight  basketry 
with  heavier  ceramic  containers  was  typically  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  farming  economy  and  greater  sed- 
entism.  Pottery  often  forms  the  basis  for  defining 
prehistoric  archaeological  cultures  because  pottery 
types  vary  from  region  to  region  and  correlate 
with  other  traits  such  as  architecture  and  settle¬ 
ment  patterns.  The  Las  Vegas  Valley  straddles 
the  boundary  between  the  Virgin  Branch  of  the 
Anasazi  and  Patayan  or  Lower  Colorado  River 
culture  areas.  The  ceramic  assemblages  from 
various  sites  in  the  Valley  frequently  contain 
equal  numbers  of  Patayan  and  Virgin  Anasazi  ce¬ 
ramics,  with  Southern  Paiute  Brown  Ware  sherds 
also  well  represented.  Ceramic  data  suggest  that 


the  inhabitants  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  were  in 
contact  with  Anasazi  groups  to  the  east.  Paiute 
ceramics  first  appeared  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
during  A.D.  1000-1500.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Anasazi  and  Patayan  peoples  ever  crossed  paths 
within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

3.5.1. 2  Historic  Period 

When  Euro- Americans  first  penetrated  southern 
Nevada  it  was  occupied  by  related  bands  of  Nu- 
mic  people,  the  Southern  Paiute,  and  the  Cheme- 
huevi,  who  practiced  a  mixed  economy  based  on 
foraging  and  gardening.  Subsistence  partners  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  might  have  resembled  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Paiutes  in  southern  Utah.  The 
Dominguez-Escalante  Expedition  of  1776  re¬ 
ported  Paiutes  planting  com,  wheat,  and  squash  in 
irrigated  patches  of  land  located  near  creeks.  By 
1855,  when  the  first  non-Indian  settlers  arrived  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  the  dislocation  of  the  Pai¬ 
utes  from  their  traditional  campgrounds  and  gar¬ 
dens  along  Las  Vegas  Creek  was  accomplished 
without  violence. 

Euro-American  explorers,  traders,  and  trappers 
passed  through  southern  Nevada  seeking  a  feasi¬ 
ble  route  from  the  Rocky  and  Wasatch  mountains 
to  California.  Not  until  1 826,  Jed  Smith  and  other 
fur  trappers  began  to  probe  the  region  for  a  route 
to  the  southern  California  coast,  was  there  direct 
contact  between  these  Euro-Americans  and  the 
Southern  Paiutes.  Antonio  Armijo,  a  merchant 
from  Santa  Fe  led  the  first  commercial  caravan  to 
reach  Los  Angeles  in  1 829.  His  success  spurred 
the  development  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1844  John  C.  Fremont  is  credited  with 
leading  the  first  group  to  cross  through  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley,  popularizing  the  Old  Spanish  Trail 
through  southern  Nevada  and  across  the  Spring 
Mountains  to  the  Amargosa  River.  This  route  was 
the  basis  for  the  subsequent  Mormon  Road  of  the 
mid-to-late  19th  century  (Myhrer,  White  and  Rolf, 
1990). 

Members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  known  as  Mormons,  made  the  first 
attempt  to  settle  Las  Vegas  in  1855.  Journals  kept 
by  Mormon  settlers  and  explorers  suggested  that 
they  explored  Las  Vegas  Wash  on  their  journeys 
to  the  Colorado  River.  In  1855,  Brigham  Young 
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sent  a  company  of  approximately  30  men  to  Las 
Vegas  to  teach  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  and  to 
establish  a  halfway  station  between  Mormon  set¬ 
tlements  in  Utah  and  California.  The  missionaries 
built  a  small  adobe  fort  along  Las  Vegas  Wash 
near  what  is  now  the  intersection  of  Las  Vegas 
Boulevard  and  Washington  Avenue. 

The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Rail¬ 
road  was  formed  in  1901.  Construction  of  the 
grade  was  completed  to  Las  Vegas  in  1904  on  the 
northern  end  and  to  Jean  on  the  southern  end. 
Passenger  service  began  in  May  1905.  During 
1930-1931,  the  Boulder  City  branch  was  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  haul  supplies  to  the  Hoover 
Dam  construction  site.  Las  Vegas  remained  pri¬ 
marily  a  railroad  town  until  1930  when  construc¬ 
tion  of  Hoover  Dam  contributed  to  its  economy 
and  settlement. 

Congress  passed  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
in  1928  to  support  construction  of  a  dam  on  the 
Colorado  River.  The  Hoover  Dam  project  at¬ 
tracted  workers  and  families  from  across  the 
country.  The  legalization  of  gaming  in  1931  and 
the  advent  of  World  War  II  added  to  the  booming 
population  of  Las  Vegas.  What  is  now  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  opened  in  1941  to  train  pilots  and  Ba¬ 
sic  Magnesium  built  a  refinery  in  Henderson  to 
supply  the  army  with  magnesium  for  incendiary 
bombs.  A  Moving  Target  Range  was  built  in 
1942-1943  for  the  Las  Vegas  Army  Gunnery 
School.  This  range  was  part  of  the  first  aerial 
gunnery  school  established  in  the  U.S.  World 
War  I  ace,  Martinus  Stenseth,  oversaw  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  new  school  and  the  development  of 
new  methods  for  teaching  aerial  gunnery  skills. 
The  gunnery  school  trained  25,000  airmen  during 
World  War  II  to  shoot  down  enemy  planes. 

3.5.1 .3  Previous  Archaeological  Investigations 

A  number  of  previous  investigations  for  cultural 
resources  have  been  conducted  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley.  Pioneer  archaeologists  Malcolm  Rogers 
of  the  San  Diego  Museum  of  Man  and  Mark  Har¬ 
rington  of  the  Heye  Foundation  and  later  the 
Southwest  Museum  first  defined  the  major  cul¬ 
tural  periods  of  the  Mohave  Desert  region,  includ¬ 
ing  southern  Nevada.  Rogers  is  best  known  for 
his  definition  of  the  three  major  cultural  periods  in 


the  Mojave  Desert — the  San  Dieguito,  the  Amar- 
gosa,  and  the  Yuman  periods.  Harrington  is 
known  for  his  work  directing  the  Civilian  Conser¬ 
vation  Corps  excavations  of  Lost  City  prior  to  the 
site’s  inundation  by  Lake  Mead,  as  well  as  for  his 
search  for  Pleistocene  remains  at  Tule  Springs  and 
Gypsum  Cave.  Harrington’s  work  in  North  Las 
Vegas  at  Tule  Springs  in  the  1960s  led  to  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  search  for  pre-Clovis  man.  This  large 
expedition  directed  by  Richard  Shutler  identified 
evidence  of  man’s  presence  in  the  region  about 
10,000  years  ago. 

Research  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  between  1970 
and  1990  was  primarily  development  driven. 

Some  of  the  larger  projects  of  this  period  included 
the  Navajo  McCullough  transmission  line  project, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation’s  Las  Vegas  Wash  Desali¬ 
nation  project,  and  a  large  multi-year  survey  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Nevada  Division  of  Historic 
Preservation  and  Archaeology.  These  and  many 
other  projects  documented  the  use  by  the  valley’s 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  campsites,  located  both 
in  rock  shelters  and  in  open  settings,  and  of  re¬ 
source-procurement  sites. 

3.5.2  Archaeological  Survey  and  Re¬ 
sults 

HRA,  Inc.  Conservation  Archaeology  completed  a 
comprehensive  review  of  archaeology  site  files 
and  conducted  a  Class  III  field  inventory  of  the 
disposal  boundary  area  from  September  2003 
through  May  2004.  Records  were  reviewed  at  the 
Harry  Reid  Center  for  Environmental  Studies, 
Barrick  Museum  of  Natural  History,  University  of 
Nevada,  Las  Vegas  (UNLV);  Lied  Library,  Spe¬ 
cial  Collections,  UNLV;  and  the  BLM  Las  Vegas 
Field  Office.  An  Archaeological  Research  Design 
was  prepared  to  guide  the  Class  III  inventory  and 
to  develop  the  historic  context  for  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  site  eligibility  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP).  A  site  was 
defined  in  the  Research  Design  as  at  least  10  arti¬ 
facts  within  a  1 0  meter  diameter  area,  except 
when  all  pieces  appeared  to  originate  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  source  such  as  one  ceramic  pot,  a  glass  bottle, 
or  a  single  stone  tool.  The  BLM  lands  that  had 
not  been  surveyed  in  the  last  10  years  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  survey. 
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TABLE  3.5-1 

TYPES  OF  SITES  /  FEATURES  RECORDED 


Prehistoric 


Archaic  lithic  scatter 

Prehistoric  camps 

Ceramic  scatter 

Rock  alignments  rings/shelters 

Fire- affected  rock  ash  charcoal 

Thermal  rock  features 

Lithic  procurement  sites  scatter 

Flaked  stone  scatter 

.Artifact  scatters  with  thermal  features 

Trail  segments  with  rock  features/ cairns 

Historic 


Bard  siding  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Historic  camps  artifact  scatters 

.Arden  segment  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Las  Vegas-Bullfrog  Tonopah  Wagon  Road 

Arden  to  Shoofly  railroad  grade 

Roads  pipeline  ditch 

Las  Vegas  to  Tonopah  railroad  grade 

Tule  Springs  Expedition  Campsite 

Blue  Diamond  railroad  grade 

Modem  petroglyph  site  (rock  art) 

Tule  Siding  of  the  Las  Vegas  to  Tonopah  railroad 

Spreader  dyke  feature 

Railroad  construction  camp 

Portions  of  the  Arden  Plaster  Mine 

Aerial  targets  camps  associated  with  Nellis  .Air  Force  Base 

Trash  can  scatters 

The  records  review  found  1 17  previously  recorded 
archaeological  sites  on  the  BLM  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary'  area,  of  w  hich  31  sites  w  ere 
relocated  during  the  field  survey.  The  previously 
recorded  sites  that  could  not  be  relocated  w  ere 
isolated  occurrences  (artifacts)  or  small  artifact 
scatters  that  do  not  quality  as  sites  under  the  defi¬ 
nition  used  in  the  Research  Design.  Of  the  86 
sites  that  could  not  be  relocated,  seven  sites  had 
been  recommended  as  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the 
NRHP  and  69  sites  were  not  eligible.  Data  recov¬ 
ery  had  been  conducted  at  five  of  the  seven  sites 
that  had  been  recommended  as  eligible. 

of  preservation.  It  is  a  list  of  districts,  sites,  build¬ 
ings.  structures,  and  objects  found  significant  to 
American  history,  architecture,  archeology,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  culture.  National  Register  properties 
have  significance  to  the  prehistory  or  history  of  a 
community,  state,  tribe,  or  the  Nation. 

The  National  Register  Criteria  for  Evaluation  are 
standards  for  evaluating  the  significance  of  a  site 
to  determine  if  it  qualifies  for  the  NRHP.  The 
evaluation  criteria  are  applied  to  sites  that  possess 
integrity  of  location,  design,  setting,  materials, 
workmanship,  feeling,  and  association  and  are: 

Archaeologists  identified  100  sites  on  the  BLM 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  during  the 
Class  III  field  inventory.  This  included  31  sites 
that  had  been  previously  recorded  (including  the 

Tule  Springs  National  Register  Site)  and  69  unre¬ 
corded  (new  )  sites.  Fifty  -eight  of  the  sites  are 
considered  prehistoric  and  42  are  historic.  The 
types  of  sites  recorded  are  shown  in  Table  3.5-1. 

Most  of  the  historic  sites  are  associated  with  a 
railroad  or  a  road  that  passed  through  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valiev. 

•  Associated  w  ith  events  that  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of 
history’  (Criterion  A). 

•  Associated  with  the  lives  of  persons  signifi¬ 
cant  in  the  past  (Criterion  B), 

•  Embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
type,  period,  or  method  of  construction;  repre¬ 
sent  the  w  ork  of  a  master;  possess  high  artistic 
values;  or  represent  a  significant  and  distin- 

3.5.2. 1  Sites  Determined  Eligible  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places 

guishable  entity  whose  components  may  lack 
individual  distinction  (Criterion  C). 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  is  the 

Nation's  official  list  of  cultural  resources  worthy 

•  Yielded  or  may  be  likely  to  yield  information 
important  in  prehistorv  or  historv  (Criterion 

D). 
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The  BLM  has  determined  that  four  historic  and 
five  prehistoric  sites  located  on  BLM  lands  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area  Eire  eligible  for  listing 
on  the  NRHP.  The  historic  sites  include  two  re¬ 
recorded  military  installations,  the  Tule  siding  for 
the  Las  Vegas  to  Tonopah  Railroad,  and  a  historic 
road  segment  associated  with  the  Las  Vegas- 
Bullfrog/Tonopah  wagon  road.  The  prehistoric 
sites  include  flaked  and  ground  stone  with  a  rock 
shelter,  two  thermal  rock  features  (one  with  char¬ 
coal  and  flake  and  one  with  subsurface  deposit 
and  ceramics),  and  flaked  stone  scatter.  The  BLM 
consulted  with  the  Nevada  State  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  Officer  (SHPO)  regarding  these  eligibility 
determinations.  The  SHPO  concurred  with  the 
BLM  via  letter  dated  August  6,  2004  that  the  nine 
sites  are  eligible  for  the  NRHP  (see  Appendix  F). 

3.5.2.2  Sites  Listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places 

The  Tule  Springs  National  Register  Site 
(26CK244-248)  is  the  only  site  listed  on  the 
NRHP  located  on  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  The  Tule  Springs  site  covers  ap¬ 
proximately  960  acres  across  the  Upper  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Wash  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley.  Approximately  660  acres  of  the  site  are 
on  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 
and  the  remaining  acres  are  on  State  lands. 

The  Tule  Springs  site  was  first  discovered  in  1933 
during  a  paleontology  expedition  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  It  was  nominated  to 
the  NRHP  in  1972  for  its  significant  role  in  the 
history  of  American  archaeology  (Criterion  A) 
and  its  role  in  American  science  because  of  its 
association  with  Willard  F.  Libby,  who  invented 
radiocarbon  dating  (Criterion  B).  Tule  Springs  is 
the  site  Libby  chose  to  test  his  radiocarbon  dating 
during  the  famous  archeological  dig  conducted  in 
1 962  and  1 963.  At  the  time,  Tule  Springs  was  the 
best  candidate  site  to  determine  if  early  man  and 
Pleistocene  fauna  were  contemporaneous  but  the 
claim  that  artifacts  were  associated  with  extinct 
fauna  could  not  be  substantiated.  Tule  Springs 
has  produced  substantial  data  relevant  to  the  Great 
Basin’s  late  Pleistocene  environmental  history  and 
evidence  of  man’s  presence  during  the  Paleoin- 
dian  period  (10000-1 1 500  BP). 


There  were  four  isolated  artifacts  and  one  site,  the 
Tule  Springs  Expedition  Base  Camp,  recorded 
during  surveys  performed  at  the  Tule  Springs  site 
for  the  land  disposal  action.  The  isolated  artifacts 
include  a  white  chert  biface  thinning  flake,  obsid¬ 
ian  Pinto  point,  quartzite  scrapper,  and  quartzite 
flake. 

3.6  NATIVE  AMERICAN  RE¬ 
SOURCES 

Native  American  resources  include  locations  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  traditional  beliefs  and  events  of 
Native  American  groups  regarding  their  origin, 
cultural  history,  religion,  or  nature  of  the  world. 

A  culturally  significant  area  is  a  location  that  is 
valued  by  an  ethnic  group  because  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  traditional  cultural  landscape. 
Often  identified  by  Native  Americans,  these  areas 
include  places  that  figure  prominently  in  their  re¬ 
ligion  or  oral  tradition,  such  as  sacred  mountains 
or  springs  where  important  events  took  place  in 
the  legendary  past.  A  Traditional  Cultural  Prop¬ 
erty-  (TCP)  is  an  area  of  traditional  importance  that 
has  been  determined  eligible  for  listing  or  has 
been  listed  on  the  NRHP  based  on  established 
definitions  and  criteria 

The  information  in  this  section  is  based  on  the 
Ethnographic  Assessment  for  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  Land  Disposal  Project,  Clark  County.  Nevada. 
June  2004. 

3.6.1  Native  American  Tribes 

Many  Native  American  people  have  inhabited  or 
migrated  through  the  general  vicinity  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley.  The  first  people  were  those  that 
archaeologists  refer  to  as  PaleoindiarL  Archaic. 
Patayan,  and  Virgin  Anasazi.  At  the  time  of 
European  contact,  Native  Americans  inhabiting 
the  general  area  were  the  Southern  Paiute  and  Mo¬ 
jave. 

The  most  recent  Native  American  inhabitants  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  are  the  Southern  Paiutes, 
including  the  Chemehuevi.  These  Numic- 
speaking  people  were  hunter-gatherers  who  mi¬ 
grated  on  a  seasonal  basis  within  particular  band 
territories.  The  Southern  Paiutes  who  lived  in 
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what  is  now  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  were  called 
Nipakanticimi  (people  of  Charleston  Peak)  or  Tu- 
dinu  and  lived  in  a  relatively  large  region  bounded 
roughly  on  the  east  by  the  Mojave  Desert  and 
Amargosa  River  in  California  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Colorado  River.  The  Chemehuevi,  also 
Southern  Paiutes,  lived  within  this  same  area. 
(Bengston  2004)  The  Mojave  have  lived  in  the 
Colorado  River  Valley  since  at  least  the  1 1th  or 
12th  century.  The  aboriginal  territory  of  the  Mo¬ 
jave  extended  along  both  sides  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  sprawling  settlements  from  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Mohave  south  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  present  day  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion.  The  Mojave  depended  on  farming  for  sub¬ 
sistence.  (Bengston  2004) 

The  Hualapai  and  Hopi  are  not  known  to  have 
physically  inhabited  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  but 
may  have  cultural  ties  to  the  area  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Colorado  River.  The  Hualapai,  a 
Yuman-speaking  people,  once  inhabited  an  area 
of  more  than  five  million  acres  in  what  is  now 
northeastern  Arizona.  The  Hualapai  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  seasonal  hunting  and  gathering.  Hopi 
inhabit  and  practice  agriculture  on  lands  located 
on  the  southern  escarpment  of  Black  Mesa  in 
northeastern  Arizona.  Although  their  primary 
areas  of  settlement  are  the  mesas  in  the  center  of 
their  present  day  reservation,  the  Hopi  have  rich 
oral  traditions  that  tell  of  Hopi  clan  migrations 
throughout  the  Southwest.  (Bengston  2004) 

3.6.2  Culturally  Significant  Areas 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  was  a  favored  camping 
area  because  of  its  many  springs  and  its  proximity 
to  the  Colorado  River.  According  to  evidence 
from  historical  documents,  the  Las  Vegas  area 
was  shared  by  many  regional  Native  Americans 
on  a  cooperative  basis  and  not  considered  the 
property  or  territory  of  any  single  group.  There 
were  several  named  Southern  Paiute  villages  and 
garden  farm  sites  located  next  to  prominent 
ranches  and  springs  within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
(Bengston  2004).  The  habitation  sites  listed  in 
Table  3.6-1  are  likely  located  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area. 

Archival  and  literature  reviews  identified  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  areas  (see  Table  3.6-2)  in  the  Las  Ve¬ 


gas  Valley  as  being  culturally  significant  to 
Native  Americans.  Most  of  the  sites  are  located 
outside  the  disposal  boundary  area.  The  Sloan 
Canyon  Petroglyphs  site  is  listed  on  the  NRHP 
and  considered  a  TCP,  whereas  Gypsum  Cave  and 
Lake  Las  Vegas  Intaglio  are  eligible  for  listing  on 
the  NRHP  but  their  eligibility  as  TCPs  has  not 
been  evaluated. 

3.6.3  Native  American  Consultation 

The  BLM  consults  with  Native  American  tribes  to 
identify  their  cultural  values,  religious  beliefs,  and 
traditional  practices  that  may  be  affected  by  a 
BLM  action.  This  includes  the  identification  of 
physical  locations  that  may  be  of  traditional  cul¬ 
tural  or  historical  importance  to  the  tribes. 

Historic  properties  of  religious  or  cultural  signifi¬ 
cance  to  Native  American  tribes  may  be  located 
on  ancestral,  aboriginal,  or  ceded  lands  of  that 
tribe.  Thus,  BLM  also  identifies  tribes  that  claim 
cultural  affiliation  with  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  but 
now  live  at  great  distances  from  the  area. 

The  term  “tribe”  in  the  National  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  Act  (NHPA)  refers  only  to  federally  recog¬ 
nized  tribes  as  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Accordingly,  only  a  federally  recognized 
tribe  has  the  right  to  participate  in  Section  1 06 
consultation  but  the  BLM  consults  with  all  tribes 
that  may  be  affected.  The  15  tribes  listed  in  Table 
3.6-3  were  contacted  by  the  BLM  for  input  re¬ 
garding  the  land  disposal  action,  including  the 
Pahrump  Paiute  Tribe  which  is  not  a  federally 
recognized  tribe. 

None  of  the  tribes  contacted  provided  any  com¬ 
ments  regarding  the  significance  of  the  villages 
and  garden  sites,  or  the  culturally  significant 
places  listed  in  the  above  tables.  The  tribes  did 
not  identify  any  additional  culturally  significant 
places  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  (Beng¬ 
ston  2004). 
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TABLE  3.6-1 

SOUTHERN  PAIUTE  VILLAGE  AND  GARDEN  FARM  SITES  IN  LAS  VEGAS  VALLEY 


Aivarrana  (Wilson’s  Ranch) 

Wipi  (north  of  Las  Vegas) 

Kwaint]imit  (Old  Taylor  Ranch) 

Pitanrankwapits  (Jap  Ranch) 

Wray  a  (Stewart  Ranch) 

Las  Vegas  Oasis 

Parrampaiya  or  Akavapra  (Stewart  Ranch) 

Lorenzi  Park 

Titsivas  or  Dembesaapah  (Tule  Springs  area) 

Source:  Bengston2004 


TABLE  3.6-2 

OTHER  CULTURALLY  SIGNIFICANT  AREAS  IN  LAS  VEGAS  VALLEY 


Sloan  Canyon  Petroglyphs1 

Black  Hills1 

Frenchman/Sunrise  Mountain1 

Railroad  Pass1 

Spring  Mountains1 

Las  Vegas  Wash2 

Rainbow  Gardens1 

Gypsum  Cave1 

Stone  Mortar  Site2 

McCullough  Mountains1 

Hidden  Valley1 

Oouates3 

Red  Rock  Canyon1 

Lake  Las  Vegas  Intaglio1 

Unnamed  Mesa  in  Blue  Diamond  Area3 

1  Located  outside  disposal  boundary  area 

2  Location  uncertain  but  may  be  inside  disposal  boundary  area 

3  Location  uncertain 
Source:  Bengston2004 


TABLE  3.6-3 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  TRIBES  CONTACTED 


Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe 

Pahrump  Paiute  Tribe 

Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes 

Moapa  Paiute  Tribe 

Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe 

Paiute  Indian  Tribes  of  Utah 

Hopi  Tribe 

Indian  Peaks  Band  of  Paiute  Indian  Tribes  of  Utah 

Hualapai  Tribe 

Kanosh  Band  of  Paiute  Indian  Tribes  of  Utah 

Kaibab  Paiute  Tribe 

Koosharem  Band  of  Paiute  Indian  Tribes  of  Utah 

Las  Vegas  Paiute  Tribe 

Shivwits  Band  of  Paiute  Indian  Tribes  of  Utah 

Twenty-nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

3.7  PALEONTOLOGICAL  RE¬ 
SOURCES 

Paleontological  resources  are  the  fossilized  evi¬ 
dence  of  past  life  found  in  the  geologic  record. 
This  evidence  contains  the  remains  or  traces  of 
plants  and  animals  that  existed  during  the  600  mil¬ 
lion  year  geological  history  of  southern  Nevada. 
Fossils  are  unique,  non-renewable  resources  that 
provide  clues  to  the  history  of  life  on  earth  and 
thus  have  scientific  value. 

The  information  in  this  section  is  based  on  the 
Paleontologic  Resources  Assessment  and  Treat¬ 
ment  Plan  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Disposal 


Boundary  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  Clark 
County,  Nevada,  May  2004. 

3.7.1  Paleontological  Sensitive  For¬ 
mations 

Fossil-bearing  units  include  sedimentary  rocks 
and  unconsolidated  sediments  that  were  deposited 
in  a  variety  of  depositional  environments.  The 
units  present  in  the  disposal  boundary  area  with 
significant  fossil  occurrences  were  deposited  in 
environments  ranging  from  alluvial  fans  to  stream 
channels,  floodplains,  and  lakes.  Successively 
younger  sediments  have  been  deposited  in  the 
area  and  the  older  units  have  been  lithified  to 
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competent  rock.  The  depositional  processes  also 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  and  preservation  of 
fossil  materials.  Organisms  that  produced  the  fos¬ 
sils  may  have  lived  within  the  depositional  envi¬ 
ronment  or  may  have  been  transported  and 
deposited  along  with  sediments.  Sediment  trans¬ 
port  and  depositional  processes  often  result  in  en¬ 
hanced  deposition  and  preservation  of  certain 
types  of  fossils  within  a  restricted  vertical  section 
of  the  stratigraphic  sequence.  These  zones  can  be 
mapped  based  on  field  observations.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  fine  grained  deposits  such  as  floodplain  and 
lake  deposits  of  clay  and  silt  often  contain  pre¬ 
served  leaf  imprints  and  other  plant  fossils,  while 
stream  channel  deposits  may  contain  large  verte¬ 
brate  skeletal  debris  that  were  deposited  by  the 
stream. 

High  sensitivity  areas  in  the  disposal  boundary 
area  include  outcrops  of  sedimentary  rock  units 
that  contain  a  relatively  high  density  of  docu¬ 
mented  vertebrate  fossil  sites.  The  geologic  for¬ 
mations  and  alluvial  deposits  that  were 
determined  to  have  high  paleontologic  sensitivity 
are  described  in  the  following  sections  and  shown 
in  Figure  3.7-1. 

3.7.1. 1  Horse  Spring  Formation 

The  Horse  Spring  Formation  dates  from  older 
than  17.2  million  years  before  present  (ybp)  to 
possibly  11.9  million  ybp.  Plant  fossils  and 
ichnofossils  have  been  recovered  from  the  Horse 
Spring  Formation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  Ichnites  (fossilized  animal  track¬ 
ways)  known  to  occur  from  the  Horse  Spring 
Formation  represent  in  situ  evidence  of  the  dy¬ 
namic  activity  of  extinct  animals  during  life,  in¬ 
cluding  speed  and  direction  of  movement. 
Trackways  of  camel,  bird,  and  coyote-sized  dog 
have  been  reported  from  this  formation.  (SBCM 
2004). 

3.7.1. 2  Muddy  Creek  Formation 

The  Muddy  Creek  Formation  is  stratigraphically 
higher  than  the  Horse  Spring  Formation.  The  two 
formations  are  separated  by  an  unnamed  red  sand¬ 
stone  unit  that  is  unconformably  deposited  above 
the  Horse  Springs  Formation.  The  geologic  age 
for  the  Muddy  Creek  Formation  ranges  from  ap¬ 


proximately  10.6  million  ybp  to  5.9  million  ybp. 
Vertebrate  fossils  of  extinct  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
taxa  including  camels,  rhinoceroses,  and  horses, 
as  well  as  smaller  animals  such  as  amphibians  and 
reptiles  have  been  previously  reported.  Fossilized 
animal  trackways  are  also  known  to  occur  from 
the  Muddy  Creek  Formation.  Fossils  recovered 
from  this  formation  often  consist  of  isolated,  dis¬ 
articulated  distal  limb  elements  or  other  fragmen¬ 
tary,  poorly-diagnostic  remains.  Many  of  the 
extinct  taxa  reported  from  the  Muddy  Creek  For¬ 
mation  cannot  be  reliably  identified  to  species  or 
genus.  While  the  formation  is  fossiliferous  and 
assigned  high  paleontologic  sensitivity,  diagnostic 
fossils  are  infrequent  at  best  and  only  occasionally 
are  localized  concentrations  found.  (SBCM 
2004). 

3.7.1. 3  Las  Vegas  Formation 

The  Las  Vegas  Formation  (also  termed  Tule 
Springs  Alloformation)  has  yielded  an  assemblage 
of  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  fossil  remains  that 
comprise  the  most  significant  late  Pleistocene  as¬ 
semblage  known  from  the  Mojave  Desert  and  one 
of  the  most  significant  assemblages  from  that  time 
period  in  the  entire  Great  Basin.  A  series  of  light- 
colored  clay  and  silt  deposits  are  exposed  in  sev¬ 
eral  large  areas  along  the  length  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  from  Las  Vegas  northwest  to  a  point  sev¬ 
eral  miles  west  of  Indian  Springs.  Much  of  the 
formation  occurs  in  thin  horizontal  layers  that 
contain  abundant  gastropod  and  mollusk  shells. 
(SBCM  2004). 

The  Las  Vegas  Formation  has  been  subdivided 
into  seven  primary  lithologic  units  designated  A 
through  G,  of  which  Unit  G  was  stratigraphically 
highest  and  temporally  youngest.  Units  A  and  B 
are  the  oldest  and  least  exposed  in  the  formation, 
and  both  are  older  than  the  upper  limits  of  carbon 
dating.  Fossil  remains  of  extinct  Pleistocene  ver¬ 
tebrates  are  known  from  Units  B,  D,  and  E.  Unit 
D  has  been  reported  to  be  the  most  widespread 
and  best-exposed  unit  and  has  been  demonstrated 
to  produce  an  extensive  molluscan  fauna.  The 
base  of  Unit  D  has  been  dated  to  approximately 
25,500  ybp.  Unit  E  channel  deposits  are  rich  in 
vertebrate  megafaunal  remains  and  mollusks  and 
ranges  in  age  from  approximately  14,000  ybp  to 
9,300  ybp.  (SBCM  2004) 
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The  Las  Vegas  Formation  is  highly  fossiliferous. 
Studies  have  documented  the  presence  of  verte¬ 
brate  fossils  of  Pleistocene  age  from  exposures  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Formation  including  amphibians, 
numerous  birds,  and  large  and  small  mammals. 
Extinct  megafauna  have  also  been  exposed  includ¬ 
ing  Nothr other iops  shastensis  (Shasta  ground 
sloth),  Megalonyx  jeffersoni  (Jefferson’s  flat- 
footed  ground  sloth),  Panthera  atrox  (North 
American  lion),  Camelops  hesternus  (large  llama 
like  camel),  Equus  spp.  (large  and  small  horse), 
Bison  antiquus  (bison;),  and  Mammuthus  columbi 
(Columbian  mammoth).  Fossils  representing 
these  taxa  are  derived  primarily  from  Units  B,  D, 
andE.  (SBCM  2004) 

37.1.4  Quaternary  /  Recent  Alluvium 

The  geologic  Horse  Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  and  Las 
Vegas  formations  are  overlain  intermittently  by 
Quaternary  (Pleistocene  or  Recent)  alluvium. 
Depending  upon  the  age  at  which  this  alluvium 
was  laid  down,  this  lithologic  unit  may  also  have 
high  paleontologic  sensitivity.  Mammal  fossils 
including  a  tooth  of  extinct  horse  ( Equus  sp.)  have 
been  recovered  from  sediments  mapped  as  Qua¬ 
ternary  alluvium  identical  to  that  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area.  (SBCM  2004). 

3.7.2  Paleontological  Survey  and  Re¬ 
sults 

The  San  Bernardino  County  Museum  (SBCM) 
Division  of  Geological  Sciences  researched  litera¬ 
ture  and  institutional  records  to  designate  areas  as 
having  high,  low,  or  undetermined  paleontologic 
sensitivity.  Geologic  information  was  assessed  to 
identify  formations  in  the  disposal  boundary  area 
with  a  significant  potential  of  fossil  occurrences. 
Most  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  does  not  con¬ 
tain  paleontologic  sensitive  areas  thus  only  those 
formations  determined  to  have  high  sensitivity 
were  surveyed. 

A  review  of  the  Regional  Paleontologic  Locality 
Inventory  indicated  that  numerous  paleontologic 
resource  localities  have  been  recorded  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  and  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gion.  Previous  surveys  of  the  region  have  re¬ 
corded  44  paleontologic  resource  localities, 


including  26  localities  that  yielded  the  field  re¬ 
covery  of  9,789  fossils  of  Pleistocene  age  from 
the  Las  Vegas  Formation.  Records  maintained  by 
the  BLM  and  at  the  Harry  Reid  Center  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  Las  Vegas  did  not  reveal  any 
additional  paleontologic  resource  localities  that 
w^ere  not  already  recorded  in  the  Inventory. 

Field  surveys  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  were 
conducted  from  September  2003  through  Febru¬ 
ary  2004.  Approximately  24,900  acres  were  sur¬ 
veyed.  The  high  sensitivity  areas  were  surveyed 
at  a  Class  III  level  using  intensive  field  survey 
methods.  The  primary  focus  of  the  survey  was  to 
determine  the  extent  of  paleontologically  sensitive 
sedimentary  exposures  and  to  characterize  signifi¬ 
cant  paleontologic  resources.  The  potential  occur¬ 
rence  of  paleontologic  resources  in  the  subsurface 
was  assessed  based  upon  the  outcrop  exposures, 
structural  relationships,  and  the  stratigraphic  posi¬ 
tion  of  highly  sensitive  fossil  occurrences  identi¬ 
fied  through  the  field  surveys. 

There  were  438  previously  unrecorded  paleon¬ 
tologic  resource  localities  identified  during  the 
field  survey,  all  of  which  were  in  surface  expo¬ 
sures  of  the  Las  Vegas  Formation.  Fossils  identi¬ 
fied  from  these  localities  consisted  of 
nondiagnostic  bone  fragments  which  are  generally 
considered  to  have  little  potential  to  be 
paleontologically  significant.  However,  such 
fragments  may  indicate  the  presence  of  more  sub¬ 
stantial  remains  in  the  subsurface.  The  abundance 
of  large,  well-preserved  bone  portions  and  their 
close  association  at  some  localities  suggest  the 
presence  of  actual  bone  beds  or  quarries.  The 
field  survey  identified  bivalves,  gastropods,  cara¬ 
pace  fragments  from  a  large  tortoise,  fossil  re¬ 
mains  of  rodents  and  rabbits,  and  bones  and  teeth 
of  large  mammals  including  mammoth,  horse, 
bison,  and  possible  large  camel  species. 

3.8  VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Visual  resources  include  the  physical  (natural  and 
artificial)  and  biological  features  of  the  landscape 
that  contribute  to  the  scenic  quality  of  an  area. 
Scenic  quality  is  a  measure  of  the  visual  appeal  of 
the  landscape  and  is  perhaps  best  described  as  the 
overall  impression  retained  after  passing  through 
an  area.  Although  relative  values  can  be  used  to 
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evaluate  scenic  quality,  visual  appeal  is  subjective 
and  can  vary  among  observers. 

3.8.1  Visual  Resource  Inventory 

Scenic  value  is  one  of  the  resources  for  which 
public  lands  are  managed.  The  appropriate  level 
of  management  for  visual  values  and  resources  is 
determined  through  a  systematic  inventory  proc¬ 
ess.  The  process  identifies  affected  landscapes 
and  assigns  them  values.  These  visual  resource 
values  are  obtained  by  considering  scenic  quality 
of  the  landscape,  sensitivity  of  the  viewers  of  that 
landscape,  and  distance  of  that  landscape  to  the 
viewers. 

Scenic  quality  includes  manmade  modifications 
that  represent  changes  to  the  land,  water,  or  vege¬ 
tation,  or  the  addition  of  a  structure  that  creates 
visual  contrast  to  the  natural  character  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  BLM  parcels  available  for  disposal 
are  vacant  lands  except  for  utility  or  public  use 
easements.  Many  of  the  parcels  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  activities  such  as  off-highway  vehicle 
use  and  illegal  dumping  of  trash.  The  parcels  are 
not  remarkable  in  quality  and  are  generally  char¬ 
acterized  by  flat  bajada,  which  is  ty  pical  of  the 
surrounding  physiographic  province.  Cultural 
modifications  in  the  form  of  urban  growth  are  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  BLM  lands  and  many  are  di¬ 
rectly  adjacent  to  or  surrounded  by  developed 
areas,  which  contribute  to  the  low  scenic  quality 
of  the  parcels. 

Sensitivity  levels  are  a  measure  of  public  concern 
for  scenic  quality.  Public  roads  and  residential 
developments  are  adjacent  to  many  of  the  parcels. 
These  parcels  are  not  unique  in  form,  features,  or 
line  and  are  generally  considered  low  to  medium 
in  sensitivity  levels.  Parcels  adjacent  to  special 
management  areas  such  as  the  Desert  National 
Wildlife  Range  to  the  north.  Red  Rock  Canyon 
National  Conservation  Area  to  the  west,  and  Sloan 
Canyon  National  Conservation  Area  to  the  south 
of  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  medium  to  high  in  sensitivity  levels. 

Scenic  quality  also  depends  on  sight  distances. 
Landscapes  are  subdivided  into  three  distance 
zones  based  on  relative  visibility  from  travel 
routes  or  observation  points.  The  three  zones  are 


foreground-middle  ground,  background,  and  sel¬ 
dom  seen.  The  foreground-middle  ground  zone  is 
visible  to  the  observer  and  is  sensitive  to  change. 

It  includes  areas  seen  from  highways  and  other 
viewing  locations  that  are  less  than  three  to  five 
miles  away.  Based  on  the  ease  of  public  accessi¬ 
bility  to  most  parcels  in  the  disposal  boundary 
area,  the  parcels  are  considered  in  the  foreground- 
middle  ground  zone. 

Key  Observation  Points  (KOP)  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  were  used  to  analyze  existing  vis¬ 
ual  conditions  in  accordance  with  the  objectives 
and  methods  described  in  the  BLM  Visual  Re¬ 
source  Management  Guidelines  (BLM  1986a)  and 
the  BLM  Visual  Resource  Contrast  Rating  Man¬ 
ual  (BLM  1986b).  The  locations  of  the  KOPs  are 
shown  on  Figure  3.8-1 .  A  description  of  the  vis¬ 
ual  resource  analysis  and  copies  of  the  inventory 
forms  are  included  in  Appendix  C. 

3.8.2  Visual  Resource  Management 

Lands  are  placed  into  one  of  four  classes  based  on 
relative  value  of  the  visual  resource  as  determined 
from  the  inventory.  Class  I  and  Class  LI  are  the 
most  valued,  Class  HI  represents  a  moderate 
value,  and  Class  IV  is  of  least  value.  Class  I  is 
assigned  to  areas  such  as  wilderness  where  a  man¬ 
agement  decision  is  made  to  maintain  a  natural 
landscape,  whereas  the  other  classes  are  based  on 
the  combination  of  scenic  quality,  sensitivity 
level,  and  distance  zones. 

Table  3.8-1  outlines  the  visual  resource  manage¬ 
ment  (VRM)  objectives  that  BLM  has  established 
for  each  of  the  classes.  The  VRM  classes  in  the 
disposal  boundary  area,  as  established  in  the  Las 
Vegas  RMP.  are  shown  in  Figure  3.8-1.  The 
overall  objective  of  these  classes  is  to  limit  future 
impacts  on  the  visual  and  aesthetic  character  of 
the  public  lands. 

The  parcels  available  for  disposal  located  in  the 
south  and  southwest  portion  of  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  are  designated  as  Class  IV  in  the  RMP.  Man¬ 
agement  direction  for  this  classification  allows 
activities  involving  major  modification  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  landscape  character.  Authorized  actions 
may  create  significant  landscape  alterations  and 
would  be  obvious  to  casual  viewers.  The  parcels 
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TABLE  3.8-1 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  INVENTORY  CLASS  OBJECTIVES 


Class 

Objective 

I 

Preserve  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 

Provide  for  natural  ecological  changes;  however,  it  does  not  preclude  very  limited  management  activity. 
Level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  very  low  and  must  not  attract  attention. 

Includes  primitive  (wilderness)  areas,  some  natural  areas,  wild  sections  of  national  wild  and  scenic  riv¬ 
ers,  and  other  congressionally  and  administratively  designated  areas  where  decisions  have  been  made  to 
preserve  a  natural  landscape. 

II 

Retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 

Level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  low. 

Management  activities  may  be  seen,  but  should  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  causal  observer.  Any 
changes  must  repeat  the  basic  element  of  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  found  in  the  predominant  natural 
features  of  the  characteristic  landscape. 

III 

Partially  retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 

Level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  can  be  moderate. 

Management  activities  may  attract  attention,  but  should  not  dominate  the  view  of  the  casual  observer. 
Changes  should  repeat  the  basic  elements  found  in  the  predominant  natural  features  of  the  characteristic 
landscape. 

IV 

Provide  management  activities  that  require  major  modifications  of  the  existing  character  of  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  can  be  high. 

Management  activities  may  dominate  the  view  and  be  the  major  focus  of  viewer  attention.  However, 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  minimize  the  impact  of  these  activities  through  careful  location,  mini¬ 
mal  disturbance,  and  repeating  the  basic  elements. 

available  for  disposal  located  in  the  north  end  the 
Valley  are  designated  as  Class  III  in  the  RMP. 
Management  direction  for  this  VRM  class  is  to 
manage  for  partial  retention  of  the  existing  char¬ 
acter  of  the  landscape.  In  these  areas,  authorized 
actions  may  alter  the  existing  landscape  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  they  attract  or  focus  attention  of  the 
casual  viewer.  There  are  no  Class  I  lands  adjacent 
to  the  disposal  boundary  area.  The  area  to  the 
southeast  that  includes  Sloan  Canyon  National 
Conservation  Area  (NCA)  and  the  land  to  the  west 
that  includes  Red  Rock  Canyon  NCA  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  Class  II  in  the  RMP.  These  areas  are 
managed  for  their  visual  features. 

3.9  LAND  USE 

Land  use  is  dependent  upon  land  ownership  and 
the  governing  entities’  management  plans  that 
define  land  use  types  and  regulate  development 
patterns. 

3.9.1  Land  Ownership 

Clark  County  covers  5.12  million  acres  of  land  of 
which  approximately  90  percent  is  under  the  ad¬ 


ministration  and  control  of  six  federal  agencies. 
The  BLM  manages  the  majority  (57  percent  or  2.9 
million  acres)  of  this  federal  land,  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  USFWS,  Forest  Service,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation,  and  U.S.  Air  Force 
managing  the  other  33  percent.  State  and  local 
government  and  private  and  commercial  owners 
hold  the  remaining  10  percent,  or  less  than 
500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county.  Lands  man¬ 
aged  by  these  federal  agencies  within  and  adjacent 
to  the  disposal  boundary  area  are  shown  on  Figure 
1.3-2. 

There  are  approximately  330,500  acres  of  land 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  under  private  or 
federal,  state,  or  local  government  ownership. 
Approximately  46,700  of  those  acres,  or  14  per¬ 
cent,  are  BLM  managed  lands. 

3.9.2  Land  Use  Planning 

The  Las  Vegas  Valley  includes  13  planning  areas 
(see  Figure  3.9-1)  that  set  goals  and  policies  for 
guiding  future  land  use  and  development  through¬ 
out  the  Valley.  In  the  incorporated  areas  land  use 
planning  decisions  are  made  and  approved  by  the 
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cities  of  North  Las  Vegas,  Las  Vegas,  and  Hen¬ 
derson.  The  town  advisory  boards  of  unincorpo¬ 
rated  areas  of  Clark  County  draft  plans  that  are 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  for  incorporation  to  the  Clark 
County  Comprehensive  Master  Plan.  The  BLM 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  located 
across  these  community  planning  areas  are  shown 
in  Figure  3.9-1.  The  Clark  County  Regional 
Flood  Control  District  guides  planning  in  flood 
hazard  areas  throughout  the  Valley.  The  2002 
Master  Plan  Update  identifies  the  type  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  proposed  flood  control  facilities  (see  Fig¬ 
ure  3.3-3). 

Land  use  classifications  (or  categories)  are  gener¬ 
ally  determined  by  local  governments  having  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  the  land.  These  categories  are 
tools  that  provide  a  standard  language  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  process  to  derive  a  land  use  plan.  Clark 
County  recently  revised  their  categories  and  re¬ 
duced  them  from  64  to  20.  The  land  use  catego¬ 
ries  were  first  grouped  by  general  topics  (i.e., 
Residential,  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Public 
Facility)  and  then  grouped  a  second  time  by  den¬ 
sity/intensity.  Not  all  categories  are  used  with 
each  plan;  some  categories  address  issues  in  out¬ 
lying  areas,  while  others  are  urban  in  nature 
(Clark  County  2004). 

3.9.3  Current  BLM  Land  Use 

The  majority  of  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  are  vacant  as  shown  in  Figure  3.9- 
2.  Some  of  these  vacant  lands  are  encumbered  by 
public  rights-of-way  (ROW),  leases,  permits,  or 
mining  claims.  Other  BLM  lands  are  leased  under 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act.  There 
are  approximately  520  acres  of  ROW  and  6,500 
acres  of  R&PP  leases  on  the  remaining  BLM 
managed  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 

3.9.3.1  Rights-of-Way 

A  ROW  allows  the  use  of  a  specific  piece  of  pub¬ 
lic  land  for  specific  facilities  and  a  specific  period 
of  time.  The  majority  of  the  ROWs  are  authorized 
under  Title  V  of  FLPMA  for  structures,  pipelines, 
and  facilities  to  store  and  transport  water,  sewer, 
electrical  power,  and  communications  systems, 


for  flood  control  facilities,  and  for  highways, 
roads,  railroads,  and  other  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Other  ROWs  are  also  issued  for  natural  gas 
pipelines  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1928, 
as  amended.  The  BLM  also  grants  ROWs  to  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Transportation  for  mineral 
material  sites  that  provide  sand  and  gravel  for 
road  maintenance  and  construction. 

The  BLM’s  objective  for  ROW  management  is  to 
meet  public  demand  and  reduce  impacts  to  sensi¬ 
tive  resources  by  providing  an  orderly  system  of 
development  for  linear  projects  and  related  facili¬ 
ties.  Major  pipelines  and  transmission  lines  are 
placed  within  RMP  approved  corridors  and  along 
existing  transmission  line  alignments  provided  the 
ROWs  are  compatible.  The  ROWs  are  typically 
located  along  north-south  and  east-west  section 
lines.  In  some  cases,  utility  and  transportation 
ROWs  are  granted  using  a  A-mile  grid  for  each 
section.  The  selection  and  length  of  ROW  align¬ 
ments  are  based  on  city  and  county  land  use  and 
development  plans.  The  ROW  alignments  would 
vary  in  length  and  may  in  some  cases  terminate  at 
the  A-  or  A-section  lines.  Up  to  12,700  acres  of 
ROWs  may  be  granted  using  the  A-section  line 
system.  A  description  of  the  typical  construction 
requirements  for  temporary  and  permanent  ROWs 
is  provided  in  Section  2.3. 

The  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  issued  an  average  of 
127  new  ROW  applications  per  year  since  2001, 
which  disturbed  approximately  1,300  acres  annu¬ 
ally.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  have  a  temporary  use  permit  that  allows  the 
applicant  to  temporarily  disturb  land  adjacent  to 
the  ROW  to  facilitate  the  construction  or  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  facility. 

3.9. 3.2  Recreation  and  Public  Purpose  Leases 

Recognizing  the  strong  public  need  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  system  of  parks  and  other  recreational  and 
public  purpose  areas,  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1954 
enacted  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  as 
a  complete  revision  of  the  Recreation  Act  of  1926. 
The  Act  authorizes  the  lease  or  conveyance  of 
public  lands  at  no  cost  for  recreational  uses  by 
governmental  entities  or  reduced  cost  for  public 
purposes  to  state  and  local  governments  and  to 
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qualified  non-profit  organizations.  Leases  and 
patents  granted  under  the  R&PP  Act  require  that 
the  land  continue  to  be  used  for  the  stated  pur¬ 
pose.  Counties,  cities,  or  other  political  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  a  state  and  non-profit  organizations  may 
purchase  up  to  6,400  acres  a  year  for  recreation 
purposes  and  an  additional  640  acres  for  other 
public  purposes.  These  lands  must  be  within  the 
political  boundaries  of  the  public  entities  or  within 
the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  organization. 

The  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  issued  an  average  of 
1 0  new  R&PP  leases  for  approximately  440  acres 
per  year  since  2001.  Common  R&PP  leases  in¬ 
clude  parks,  community  centers,  schools,  libraries, 
fire  stations,  public  golf  courses,  law  enforcement 
facilities,  flood  control  detention  basins,  and  sew¬ 
age  treatment  facilities.  The  leases  average  15 
acres  to  40  acres  in  size  with  larger,  regional  parks 
covering  100  acres  or  more. 

3.9.4  Planned  BLM  Land  Use 

The  developed  uses  of  BLM  lands  that  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  under  SNPLMA  from  October  1998 
through  December  2000  were  used  to  determine 
the  type  of  land  use  development  expected  for 
future  BLM  land  disposals.  A  majority  of  the 
BLM  managed  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  fall  within  a  community  land  use  plan  as 
shown  in  Figure  3.9-1.  There  are  27  planned  de¬ 
velopment  land  use  categories  within  these  plan¬ 
ning  areas  that  are  used  by  the  Regional 
Transportation  Commission  of  Southern  Nevada 
(RTC)  for  transportation  planning  (RTC  2002). 
These  land  use  categories  were  regrouped  into 
nine  land  development  or  end-use  groups  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  air  quality  study  (see  Section  3.1). 

The  categories  and  the  projected  end  use  devel¬ 
opment  of  future  land  that  is  disposed  are: 

•  Single-family  housing  -  46  percent 

•  Multi-family  housing  -  5  percent 

•  Office  buildings  -  12  percent 

•  Retail  space  -  10  percent 

•  Hotel/casinos  -  1  percent 

•  Light  industry  -  1 3  percent 

•  Religious  facilities  -  1  percent 

•  Public  facilities  -  5  percent 

•  Recreation/open  space  7  percent 


Figure  3.9-3  shows  the  planned  land  use  on  BLM 
land  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  using  the 
nine  end  use  development  categories.  As  shown 
in  the  figure,  some  of  the  BLM  land  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  had  no  planned  land  use 
data  associated  with  it.  The  larger  area  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  is 
the  land  released  from  wilderness  designation  by 
the  Clark  County  Act  of  2002,  whereas  the  area  in 
the  south  is  outside  the  planning  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  of  Henderson.  Some  of  the  smaller  parcels  in 
the  interior  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  are  un¬ 
der  R&PP  leases. 

As  stated,  the  Clark  County  Act  released  BLM 
lands  from  wilderness  study  designation,  which 
include  approximately  1 1,250  acres  of  land  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area.  The  wilderness  study 
areas  (WSAs)  released  included  Nellis  A,  B,  and 
C  and  Quail  Springs  (see  Figure  3.10-3).  The 
Nellis  WSAs  are  included  in  the  1999  North  Las 
Vegas  Land  Use  Plan  as  Wilderness  Study  Area 
and  are  included  in  the  recreation/open  space  end 
use  development  category.  The  Quail  Springs 
WSA  is  included  in  the  City  of  Las  Vegas  General 
Land  Use  Plan  (1997)  as  Resource  Conservation. 
These  land  use  plans  have  not  been  updated  since 
the  Clark  County  Act  was  enacted  thus  there  is  no 
planned  land  use  data  available  for  those  areas. 
However,  the  land  use  plans  are  expected  to  be 
updated  and  the  released  WSAs  would  most  likely 
be  planned  for  other  uses  including  residential  and 
commercial  in  addition  to  recreation  and  open 
space. 

3.10  RECREATION  AND  WILDER¬ 
NESS 

There  are  a  number  of  recreation  opportunities 
provided  by  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  on 
public  lands  within  and  adjacent  to  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  Recreation  activities  generally 
include  casual  or  dispersed  uses,  and  organized 
events.  Typical  dispersed  recreation  includes 
camping,  picnicking,  mountain  biking,  hiking, 
rock  climbing,  sight-seeing,  photography,  and  off- 
highway  vehicle  (OHV)  use.  Organized  recrea¬ 
tion  includes  competitive  and  commercial  events 
or  activities  that  generally  require  a  special  rec- 
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reation  use  permit  from  the  BLM,  such  as  OHV 
guided  tours,  and  all-terrain  bicycle  events. 

The  BLM  defines  recreation  value  through  a  Rec¬ 
reation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS)  process. 

This  process  identifies  the  recreation  opportunities 
based  on  the  area’s  setting  and  activities,  and  then 
assigns  the  area  to  one  of  five  categories  which 
defines  its  management  objectives.  The  BLM 
lands  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  are  categorized 
modern  urban  with  rural,  roaded  natural,  semi¬ 
primitive  motorized,  and  semi-primitive  non- 
motorized  lands  located  adjacent  to  and  outside 
the  Valley. 

3.10.1  Recreation  Areas 

There  are  a  number  of  local  recreation  and  con¬ 
servation  areas  under  federal  and  state  manage¬ 
ment  adjacent  to  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  In  addition  to  the  BLM,  the  other 
managing  agencies  include  USFWS,  U.S.  Forest 
Service  (USFS),  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  and 
Nevada  Division  of  State  Parks  (NDSP).  Infor¬ 
mation  on  these  local  areas  is  listed  in  Table  3.10- 
1  and  Figure  3.10-1  shows  the  areas  adjacent  to 
the  disposal  boundary  area. 

The  BLM  records  and  tracks  the  visitor  data 
through  the  Recreational  Management  Informa¬ 
tion  System  (RMIS).  Visitor  use  is  based  on  ac¬ 
tual  numbers  where  available,  such  as  traffic 
counts  at  Red  Rock  National  Conservation  Area 
or  at  OHV  events  at  Nellis  Dunes.  Otherwise 
visitor  use  is  compiled  based  on  the  BLM’s 
knowledge  and  professional  estimates  for  specific 
activities  and  locations. 

Red  Rock  Canyon  National  Conservation  Area 
(NCA)  is  located  along  the  west  side  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area.  Recreation  activities  include 
sight-seeing,  climbing,  hiking,  biking,  and  inter¬ 
pretive  programs  sponsored  by  the  BLM.  Desert 
bighorn  sheep  hunting  on  a  tag  basis  is  allowed 
above  5,000  feet.  Red  Rock  NCA  has  the  only 
developed  campground  managed  by  the  BLM  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  Spring  Mountain 
Ranch  State  Park  is  located  within  Red  Rock 
Canyon  NCA.  Recreation  opportunities  include 
picnicking,  historic  tours,  living  history  programs, 
and  summer  theatre  programs. 


The  Sloan  Canyon  NCA  is  located  directly  south 
of  the  disposal  boundary  area.  This  area  contains 
unique  scenery,  geologic  features,  and  cultural 
resource  values.  Recreation  activities  include  hik¬ 
ing  and  viewing  archeological,  biological,  and 
geological  resources.  Designated  as  an  NCA  in 
2002,  the  management  of  the  area  is  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  process. 

The  Frenchman/Sunrise  Mountain  Natural  Area  is 
located  east  of  the  disposal  boundary  area.  This 
area  was  designated  for  its  unique  geologic  val¬ 
ues.  Recreation  activities  include  backpacking, 
picnicking,  hiking,  biking,  and  rock  hounding. 

The  Nellis  Dunes  Recreation  Area  is  located  to 
the  northeast  of  the  disposal  boundary  area.  Nel¬ 
lis  Dunes  is  a  popular  recreation  site  for  casual 
use  OHV  free  play  by  all-terrain  vehicle  enthusi¬ 
asts.  The  Desert  National  Wildlife  Range  is  lo¬ 
cated  directly  north  of  the  disposal  boundary  area. 
The  largest  in  the  lower  48  states,  the  Sheep 
Mountain  Range  supports  habitat  for  desert  big¬ 
horn  sheep.  Recreation  opportunities  include 
camping,  hiking,  backpacking,  bird  watching, 
horseback  riding,  and  OHV  driving  on  existing 
roads  and  trails  for  pleasure.  Limited  hunting  for 
desert  bighorn  sheep  is  permitted  once  a  year  be¬ 
tween  November  and  January. 

The  Spring  Mountain  National  Recreation  Area  is 
located  northwest  of  Las  Vegas  and  is  part  of  the 
Humbolt-Toiyabe  National  Forest.  The  area  is 
locally  referred  to  as  Mt.  Charleston.  Recreation 
opportunities  include  hiking,  camping,  climbing, 
snow  skiing,  snow  boarding,  sightseeing,  OHV 
driving  for  pleasure,  picnicking,  and  bird  watch¬ 
ing. 

Floyd  Lamb  State  Park,  originally  known  as  Tule 
Springs,  is  located  in  the  northwest  area  of  the 
disposal  boundary  area.  The  park  provides  for 
picnicking,  hiking,  biking,  horseback  riding,  and 
fishing. 

Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  is  a  popular 
water  recreation  and  visitor  destination  located 
east  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  near  Boulder 
City.  The  recreation  area  has  200,000  surface 
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A  modified  Phase  I  Environmental  Site  Assess¬ 
ment  (Phase  I)  was  completed  using  the  guide¬ 
lines  in  the  American  Society  for  Testing  and 
Materials  (ASTM)  Standard  E  1527-00  and  Sec¬ 
tion  120(h)  of  CERCLA.  It  was  modified  because 
of  the  size  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  and  the 
uniqueness  of  the  proposed  action.  A  Phase  I 
consists  of  four  components;  records  review,  in¬ 
terviews,  site  reconnaissance,  and  reports.  The 
records  review  generally  includes  historical  aerial 
photographs  and  land  title  records.  However,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  BLM  has  been  the  only 
landowner;  thus,  determining  land  ownership 
status  and  conducting  interviews  of  current  and 
past  occupants  were  not  necessary.  The  site  re¬ 
connaissance  was  limited  because  of  the  amount 
of  acreage  involved  and  the  dispersed  geographic 
area.  A  site-specific  Phase  I  would  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  Section  120(h)  of  CERCLA 
within  30  days  of  transferring  title  of  BLM  land  to 
the  prospective  purchaser. 

3.11.1  Environmental  Databases 

State  and  federal  regulatory  agencies  environ¬ 
mental  databases  were  reviewed  to  identify  re¬ 
ported  releases  of  hazardous  substances  to  soils  or 
groundwater  on  or  within  the  vicinity  of  public 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area.  The 
BLM  lands  available  for  disposal  were  clustered 
to  conduct  the  database  searches.  The  search  cri¬ 
teria  created  a  corridor  around  each  cluster  of 
BLM  parcels  and  a  standard  search  radius  of  up  to 
one  mile  around  each  cluster  was  used  to  identify 
reported  releases  or  locations  of  environmental 
concerns.  The  databases  searched  provided  1 00 
percent  coverage  for  the  clusters  of  parcels.  The 
number  of  sites  identified  from  the  environmental 
database  search  is  presented  in  Table  3.11-1.  A 
detailed  description  of  each  environmental  data¬ 
base  is  presented  in  Appendix  D. 

There  were  285  sites  identified  from  the  environ¬ 
mental  database  search.  A  total  of  8  sites  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  BLM  parcels.  An  additional  site,  Sunrise 
Mountain  Landfill,  is  outside  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area  and  upgradient  of  BLM  parcels  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area.  Another  site,  the  7- 
Eleven  is  on  private  land  upgradient  of  a  BLM 
parcel  within  the  disposal  boundary  area.  All  sites 


are  described  in  Table  3.11-2  and  are  shown  on 
Figure  3.1 1-1 

3.11.2  Site  Reconnaissance 

A  site  reconnaissance  of  the  BLM  parcels  was 
conducted  between  October  2003  and  January 
2004.  The  parcels  were  selected  on  a  random  ba¬ 
sis  and  covered  75  percent  of  the  total  parcels 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area.  The  reconnais¬ 
sance  consisted  of  a  field  survey  of  the  vacant 
parcels  to  identify  evidence  of  present  and  poten¬ 
tial  environmental  concerns.  Surveyors  used  ex¬ 
isting  roads,  while  walking  75  percent  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  portions  of  selected  parcels. 
Observations  of  conditions  were  noted  by  the  sur¬ 
veyors  from  the  vehicle  and  on  foot.  The  amount 
of  land  included  in  this  analysis  was  a  major  limi¬ 
tation,  therefore  1 00  percent  coverage  was  not 
guaranteed.  Some  of  the  parcels  randomly  se¬ 
lected  for  reconnaissance  were  R&PP  leases  that 
were  developed  with  facilities,  including  schools, 
parks,  fire  stations,  and  detention  basins. 

General  observations  made  during  the  site  recon¬ 
naissance  included  numerous  dump  sites,  fill 
piles,  tires,  household  waste,  paint  cans,  concrete, 
and  landscape  debris.  The  fill  piles  generally  con¬ 
tained  soil  or  asphalt  and  a  mix  of  construction 
related  waste.  Small  areas  of  soil  staining  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  fill  piles  and  dump  sites  were  ob¬ 
served  on  some  of  the  parcels.  Other  less 
abundant  solid  waste  observed  included  building 
materials,  used  furniture,  cars,  and  empty  five- 
gallon  buckets  and  55-gallon  drums.  The  buckets 
and  drums  did  not  have  visible  labels  but  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  contained  paint  or  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts. 

There  was  no  visible  evidence  of  prior  agriculture 
or  landscaping  activity  that  may  indicate  historic 
use  of  pesticides  or  herbicides.  There  were  no 
pole-mounted  or  pad-mounted  transformers  ob¬ 
served  that  could  indicate  the  presence  of  poly¬ 
chlorinated  biphenyls. 
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TABLE  3.11-1 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DATABASE  RESULTS 


Federal  Regulatory  Databases 

Sites  Identified 

National  Priority  List  and  Proposed  National  Priority  List 

0 

Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Information 
System 

0 

Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Information 
System  No  Further  Remedial  Action  Planned 

0 

Corrective  Action  Report 

0 

Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Information  System  Treatment,  Storage,  Dis¬ 
posal 

0 

Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  Generators 

59 

Emergency  Response  Notification  System  (ERNS) 

1 

State  Regulatory  Databases 

Hazardous  Waste  Generator 

107 

State  Landfills 

3 

Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tanks  (LUST) 

21 

Underground  Storage  Tanks  (UST) 

89 

Aboveground  Storage  Tanks  (AST) 

5 

TABLE  3.11-2 

SITES  IDENTIFIED  ON/ADJACENT  TO  BLM  PARCELS 


Site 

Database 

APN1 

Description 

City  of  LV  Vehicle  Services 

2950  Ronemus  Drive 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

RCRA  Genera¬ 
tor 

21 38- 15-20 1-002 

Small  quantity  generator;  does  not  present 
an  environmental  concern 

Construction  Vehicle  Spill 

Rufin  at  El  Campo  Grande 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

State  Hazardous 
Waste  Generator 

2126-36-201-001 

Release  of  motor  oil  into  the  soil;  no  clo¬ 
sure  date  indicated;  may  present  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  concern 

Lone  Mountain  Gravel  Pit 

Lone  Mountain  Road 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

RCRA  Genera¬ 
tor 

21 37-0 1  -50 1  -00 1 

Confirmed  release  of  motor  oil  into  the 
soil;  closure  date  identified;  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  an  environmental  concern 

7-Eleven  #25123 

6980  Westcliff  Drive 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

LUST 

3138-27-801-002 

Confirmed  release  of  gasoline  into  soil; 
no  closure  date;  may  present  an  environ¬ 
mental  concern;  upgradient  of  BLM  par¬ 
cel  138-27-301-01 1 

Fire  Station  #41 

6989  N.  Buffalo  Drive 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

UST 

2125-21-601-008 

One  registered  4,000  gallon  diesel  tank  in 
use;  may  present  an  environmental  con¬ 
cern  if  tank  leaked 

Lone  Mountain  Plant 

Nevada  Ready  Mix  Corporation 
Lone  Mountain  Road 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

UST;  AST 

2 1 26-3  6-40 1  -00 1 

24  registered  USTs;  22  registered  ASTs; 
may  present  an  environmental  concern  if 
tanks  leaked 

Sunrise  Mountain  Landfill 

7900  Vegas  Valley  Drive 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

UST 

3 16 1-12-000-001 

4  registered  USTs;  does  not  present  an 
environmental  concern;  upgradient  of 

BLM  parcel  161-1 1-801-001  within  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area;  Sunrise  landfill  is  on 
BLM  land  outside  the  disposal  boundary 
area  and  currently  under  EPA  RCRA  and 
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TABLE  3.11-2 

SITES  IDENTIFIED  ON/ADJACENT  TO  BLM  PARCELS 


Site 

Database 

APN1 

Description 

Clean  Water  Act  corrective  action  orders 

Vegas  Valley  Plant 

6610  E.  Vegas  Valley  Dr 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

AST 

2161-1 1-801-001 

2  registered  ASTs;  does  not  present  an 
environmental  concern 

Abbies  Recycling  Center 

6390  E.  Vegas  Valley  Dr 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

AST 

2 1 6 1 - 1 1-801-001 

1  AST;  may  present  an  environmental 
concern  if  tank  leaked 

BLM  land  near  Boulder  High¬ 
way/Russell  Road 

Clark  County,  NV 

ERNS,  SHWS 

2161-34-l 03-002 

Diesel  fuel  leak;  3  cubic  yards  of  soil 
remediated;  does  not  present  an  environ¬ 
mental  concern 

1  Assessor  Parcel  Number 

2  BLM  Parcel 

'  Site  upgradient  of  BLM  Parcel 


TABLE  3.11-3 

RECOGNIZED  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS  ON  BLM  LAND 


REC 

APN 

Description 

1 

126-36-201-001 

Spill  from  a  construction  vehicle  in  the  vicinity  of  Rufin  at  El  Campo  Grande  involved 
a  release  of  motor  oil  into  the  soil.  The  environmental  database  search  did  not  indicate 
a  case  closure  date  or  if  remediation  has  occurred;  however,  there  are  investigation 
activities  on-going.  The  release  was  reported  August  16,  2000  and  the  last  modifica¬ 
tion  to  the  database  was  September  30,  2003.  This  site  is  located  on  a  BLM  parcel  and 
is  upgradient  of  other  BLM  parcels. 

2 

126-36-401-001 

Lone  Mountain  Plant,  an  active  gravel  quarry  owned  by  Nevada  Ready  Mix  Corp,  has 
24  USTs  and  22  ASTs.  There  have  been  reported  releases  at  the  quarry.  This  site  is 
located  on  a  BLM  parcel  and  is  upgradient  of  other  BLM  parcels. 

3 

124-10-000-001 

Steel  pipes  were  observed  protruding  from  the  ground.  The  use  of  these  pipes  is  un¬ 
known;  however,  they  could  act  as  a  conduit  for  contamination  into  the  soil  and/or 
groundwater.  This  site  is  located  on  a  BLM  parcel  and  is  upgradient  of  other  BLM 
parcels. 

4 

123-07-000-001 

Debris,  structures,  and  past  activities  associated  with  the  abandoned  firing  range  used 
by  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  may  indicate  surface  and/or  subsurface  contamination.  This 
site  is  located  on  a  BLM  parcel  and  is  upgradient  of  other  BLM  parcels. 

5 

160-34-101-004 

Dumping  and  stockpiling  of  extensive  amounts  of  darkly  stained  soil  with  strong  die¬ 
sel  odor  was  observed  that  may  indicate  contamination.  This  site  is  located  on  BLM 
land  in  close  proximity  to  the  Three  Kids  Mine. 

3.11.3  Recognized  Environmental  Con¬ 
ditions 

The  objective  of  a  Phase  I  is  to  identify  Recog¬ 
nized  Environmental  Conditions  (RECs),  which 
are  defined  by  ASTM  as  “the  presence  or  likely 
presence  of  any  hazardous  substance  or  petroleum 
products  on  a  property  under  conditions  that  indi¬ 
cate  an  existing  release,  a  past  release,  or  a  mate¬ 
rial  threat  of  a  release  of  any  hazardous  substances 
or  petroleum  products  into  structures  on  the  prop 


erty  or  into  the  ground,  groundwater,  or  surface 
water  of  the  property.”  There  were  five  RECs  on 
BLM  land  identified  from  the  review  of  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  databases  and  site  reconnaissance. 
These  RECs  are  described  below  and  their  ap¬ 
proximate  locations  are  shown  on  Figure  3.1 1-1. 

3.12  SOCIOECONOMICS 

Socioeconomics  are  described  using  demographic 
and  employment  measures,  as  these  elements  are 
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the  key  factors  that  influence  housing  demand, 
education  needs,  and  infrastructure  requirements. 
The  disposal  boundary  area  lies  entirely  within 
Clark  County,  Nevada.  Due  to  the  large  size  of 
the  county  and  the  limited  economic  outflow,  the 
region  of  influence  for  analysis  is  Clark  County. 
Economic  data  since  1990,  when  available,  are 
used  to  track  economic  trends  within  the  county. 
Appendix  E  contains  detailed  tables  of  socioeco¬ 
nomic  characteristics. 

3.12.1  Demographic  Characteristics 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  Clark  County 
used  to  describe  economic  growth  include  the 
trends  in  population  and  personal  income. 

3.12.1.1  Population 

Clark  County  has  the  unique  significance  of  being 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  counties  in  the  U.S. 
Population  has  more  than  doubled  between  1990 
and  2003;  increasing  from  approximately  770,000 
to  1.62  million  people  (State  of  Nevada  Demogra¬ 
pher  2003).  Figure  3.12-1  shows  the  population 
growth  of  Clark  County  during  this  time  period. 

Approximately  81  percent  of  the  growth  in  Clark 
County  is  attributed  to  net  migration  with  the  re¬ 
maining  19  percent  from  natural  changes. 

Primary  reasons  for  the  population  surge  is  an 
influx  of  new  residents  moving  to  Clark  County  to 
take  advantage  of  increased  economic  opportu¬ 
nity,  relatively  low  housing  costs,  relatively  low 
cost  of  living,  outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 
and  climate.  Employment  in  the  construction, 
hotel/casino,  education,  government,  and  services 
industries  provides  an  incentive  for  people  to  re¬ 
locate  to  Clark  County.  In  addition,  many  new 
residents  move  to  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  to  retire. 

3.12.1. 2Personal  Income 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  (BEA),  total  personal  income  for  Clark 
County  almost  tripled  since  1990.  As  shown  in 
Table  3.12-1,  total  income  increased  from  ap¬ 
proximately  $15.2  million  to  $44.6  million.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time  period  per  capita  personal 


income  increased  48  percent  from  approximately 
$19,800  in  1990  to  $29,400  in  2002.  However, 
the  2002  per  capita  personal  income  for  Clark 
County  was  lower  than  the  national  average  of 
$30,900.  (BEA  2002a). 

3.12.2  Economic  Characteristics 

The  level  of  employment  for  a  given  area  can  be 
used  to  draw  conclusions  on  the  health  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  the  local  economy.  The  BEA  estimates  an¬ 
nual  employment  and  earnings.  Total  annual 
employment  includes  full-time  and  part-time  jobs, 
thus  individuals  with  more  than  one  job  would  be 
counted  twice.  Employment  estimates  include 
individuals  employed  by  businesses,  public  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  those  who  are  self  employed. 

3.12.2.1  Employment 

The  BEA  uses  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica¬ 
tion  (SIC)  system  to  identify  business  establish¬ 
ments  by  the  principal  activity  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  The  SIC  system  was  expanded  in  2001 
to  the  North  American  Industry  Classification 
System  (NAICS)  to  clarify  several  industries.  For 
comparison  purposes  for  this  analysis,  similar 
types  of  service  industries  have  been  combined 
from  the  SIC  and  NAICS.  Standard  industry 
types  and  the  related  number  of  employees  in 
Clark  County  for  1990  and  2002  are  shown  in  Ta¬ 
ble  3.12-2. 

From  1990  to  2002  the  Clark  County  labor  force 
increased  by  94  percent  from  458,960  workers  to 
890,519  workers.  New  job  growth  within  Clark 
County  was  relatively  steady  during  this  time  pe¬ 
riod,  adding  an  average  of  33,000  new  jobs  per 
year.  This  represents  an  average  annual  growth 
rate  of  7.2  percent. 

Employment  by  industry  for  2002  is  shown  in 
Figure  3.12-2.  The  services  industry,  which  in¬ 
cludes  hotels  and  gaming,  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  total  employment  for  Clark 
County.  The  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
industry,  retail  trade,  and  government  comprise 
the  next  largest  percentages  of  total  employment. 

Clark  County  and  the  State  of  Nevada  had  very 
similar  unemployment  rates  from  1990  to  2003  as 
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POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  CLARK  COUNTY 


TABLE  3.12-1 

PERSONAL  INCOME  IN  CLARK  COUNTY 


Year 

Personal  Income  ($1,000) 

Year 

Personal  Income  ($1,000) 

1990 

15,164,437 

1997 

30,837,864 

1991 

16,627,318 

1998 

34,376,173 

1992 

18,548,145 

1999 

36,998,190 

1993 

20,229,300 

2000 

40,272,340 

1994 

22,679,951 

2001 

42,214,406 

1995 

25,169,866 

2002 

44,572,356 

1996 

27,991,984 

2003 

Data  unavailable 

Source:  BEA  2002a 
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TABLE  3.12-2 

EMPLOYEES  BY  INDUSTRY  IN  CLARK  COUNTY 


Industry 

1990 

2002 

Percent  Change 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Other 

3,915 

289 

-93% 

Mining 

832 

1,256 

51% 

Construction 

40,525 

79,061 

95% 

Manufacturing 

11,711 

22,695 

94% 

Transportation/Public  Utilities 

21,095 

31,873 

51% 

Wholesale  Trade 

14,360 

23,376 

63% 

Retail  Trade 

72,492 

95,243 

31% 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

32,451 

106,239 

227% 

Services  (includes  Hotel/Gaming) 

210,796 

444,509 

211% 

Government 

50,783 

85,978 

69% 

Total 

458,960 

890,519 

94% 

Source:  BEA  2002b 
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FIGURE  3.12-2 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  IN  CLARK  COUNTY,  2002 
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FIGURE  3.12-3 

COMPARISON  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 


TABLE  3.12-3 


EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY  I> 

CLARK  COUNTY 

Industry 

1990 

($1,000) 

Percent  of 
Total 

2002 

($1,000) 

Percent  of 
Total 

Percent  Change 

1990-2002 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Other 

65,163 

<1% 

4,131 

<1% 

-94% 

Mining 

11,726 

<1% 

46,174 

<1% 

294% 

Construction 

1,401,817 

13% 

4,038,243 

11% 

188% 

Manufacturing 

357,842 

3% 

1,101,393 

3% 

208% 

Transportation/Public  Utilities 

713,699 

7% 

1,366,685 

4% 

91% 

Wholesale  Trade 

469,277 

4% 

1,283,363 

4% 

173% 

Retail  Trade 

1,222,319 

1% 

2,750,867 

8% 

125% 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

509,672 

5% 

3,965,281 

11% 

678% 

Services  (includes  Hotel/Gaming) 

5,434,079 

50% 

15,192,054 

45% 

180% 

Government 

1,831,088 

17% 

4,713,624 

13% 

157% 

Total 

10,916,682 

100% 

33,306,815 

100% 

205% 

Source:  BEA  2004 


shown  in  Figure  3.12-3.  The  rates  in  Clark 
County  ranged  from  a  high  of  7.1  percent  in  1993 
to  a  low  of  4.0  percent  in  1997.  Generally,  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Clark  County  and  Nevada  was  lower 
than  or  equal  to  the  national  average  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  in  10  out  of  the  past  14  years. 

3.12.2.2Earnings 

Earnings  represent  the  total  annual  payroll  for  in¬ 
dustries  in  Clark  County.  As  shown  in  Table 
3.12-3,  total  earnings  in  Clark  County  tripled  be¬ 
tween  1990  and  2002.  The  finance,  insurance, 


and  real  estate  industry  experienced  the  greatest 
percentage  increase  during  this  time  period, 
whereas  the  agriculture  and  forestry  industry 
showed  a  significant  decrease.  The  services  in¬ 
dustry,  which  includes  hotels  and  gaming,  repre¬ 
sents  approximately  half  of  the  total  earnings  for 
Clark  County.  Although  the  percent  of  total  of  all 
earnings  decreased  in  the  services  industry,  it  still 
showed  a  significant  increase  during  this  time  pe¬ 
riod.  The  services  industry  is  the  single  largest 
tourism  generator  in  Clark  County.  Approxi¬ 
mately  35.5  million  people  visited  the  Las  Vegas 
metropolitan  area  in  2003  and  there  was 
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TABLE  3.12-4 

RESIDENTIAL  BUILDING  PERMITS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS,  CLARK  COUNTY 


Type  of  Unit 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

#  Units 

Cost 

($1,000) 

#  Units 

Cost 

($1,000) 

#  Units 

Cost 

($1,000) 

#  Units 

Cost 

($1,000) 

Single-Family 

21,282 

2,381,685 

21,871 

2,575,263 

22,148 

2,745,747 

27,354 

3,385,724 

Multi-Family 

4,942 

285,011 

7,836 

424,501 

7,008 

463,776 

9,378 

502,830 

Total 

26,224 

2,666,696 

29,707 

2,999,764 

29,156 

3,209,523 

28,277 

3,888,553 

Source:  U.S.  Census  2003 


approximately  $7.8  billion  in  gross  gaming  reve¬ 
nue  generated  (UNLV  2003b). 

3.12.3  Housing 

Housing  in  Clark  County  is  concentrated  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
cities  of  Las  Vegas,  North  Las  Vegas,  and  Hen¬ 
derson  and  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Clark 
County  surrounding  these  cities.  The  cities  of 
Boulder  City,  Mesquite,  and  Laughlin  provide 
additional  housing  within  the  county,  as  well  as 
several  unincorporated  areas  located  outside  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley.  There  were  2,769  new  homes 
purchased  in  2004  and  an  additional  6,251  homes 
were  resold.  The  median  price  of  a  new  home  in 
Clark  County  was  $225,813  in  March  2004, 
which  is  affordable  compared  to  the  Los  Angeles 
metro  area  where  a  majority  of  new  Las  Vegas 
residents  originate.  The  median  resale  price  for  a 
home  in  Clark  County  was  $208,500  in  March 
2004  and  the  median  monthly  rent  for  an  apart¬ 
ment  was  $747  in  2003.  (UNLV  2004a). 

Table  3.12-4  shows  residential  housing  building 
permits  and  construction  costs  for  Clark  County 
from  2000  to  2003.  There  has  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  single-family  residential  construction, 
and  other  than  a  slight  decrease  in  2002,  multi¬ 
family  unit  construction  has  almost  doubled  since 
2000.  The  greatest  share  of  new  building  permits 
was  for  single-family  homes  with  the  largest 
number  issued  in  2003.  At  a  total  construction 
cost  of  approximately  $3.4  billion,  the  average 
construction  cost  for  a  single-family  home  in  2003 
was  $123,774,  whereas  cost  for  a  multi- family 
unit  averaged  $53,600. 


3.12.4  BLM  Land  Sales 

Since  the  enactment  of  SNPLMA  in  1998,  the 
BLM  has  made  public  (BLM  managed)  land 
within  Clark  County  available  to  the  private  sector 
through  public  auctions.  The  BLM  has  sold  ap¬ 
proximately  8,200  acres  of  land  to  private  entities 
as  of  June  2004  that  has  generated  approximately 
$1.4  billion  in  revenue.  The  SNPLMA  provides 
for  85  percent  of  this  revenue  to  be  retained  by  the 
BLM  to  acquire  environmentally  sensitive  land  in 
other  areas  that  have  value  for  resource  protection 
and  management.  Another  1 0  percent  of  the  land 
sale  revenue  is  allocated  to  the  Southern  Nevada 
Water  Authority  (SNWA)  and  remaining  five  per¬ 
cent  is  allocated  to  the  State  of  Nevada  General 
Education  Fund  for  use  by  the  Clark  County  Inde¬ 
pendent  School  District.  As  of  June  2004  the 
SNWA  has  received  approximately  $141  million 
and  the  school  district  has  received  approximately 
$70  million  from  the  BLM  lands  sales  (BLM 
2004). 

3.12.5  Schools 

The  Clark  County  School  District  is  the  only  one 
in  the  county.  It  was  ranked  as  the  sixth  largest 
school  district  in  the  U.S.  for  the  school  year 
2003-04  and  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  districts 
as  well.  Enrollment  has  increased  by  50  percent 
from  the  1996-97  school  year  through  the  2003-04 
school  year.  As  shown  in  Figure  3.12-4,  enroll¬ 
ment  has  been  growing  by  approximately  five 
percent  per  year  and  is  projected  to  continue  at 
that  rate  through  the  2006-07  school  year.  A  typi¬ 
cal  year  of  planning  for  growth  for  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  includes  14,000  new  students,  12  to  14  new 
schools,  2,300  new  teachers,  100  new  busses,  and 
560  portable  classrooms.  For  the  2004-05  school 
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year  there  are  seven  new  elementary  schools, 
three  middle  schools,  and  three  high  schools 
scheduled  to  open  (Clark  County  School  District 
2004). 

Funding  for  schools  is  supplied  through  various 
federal  and  state  aids,  investment  income,  and 
taxes.  As  stated  above,  the  State  of  Nevada  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Fund  receives  five  percent  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  BLM  land  auctions  under 
SNPLMA. 

Table  3.12-4  shows  residential  housing  building 
permits  and  construction  costs  for  Clark  County 
from  2000  to  2003.  There  has  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  single-family  residential  construction, 
and  other  than  a  slight  decrease  in  2002,  multi¬ 
family  unit  construction  has  almost  doubled  since 
2000.  The  greatest  share  of  new  building  permits 
was  for  single-family  homes  with  the  largest 
number  issued  in  2003.  At  a  total  construction 
cost  of  approximately  $3.4  billion,  the  average 
construction  cost  for  a  single-family  home  in  2003 
was  $123,774,  whereas  cost  for  a  multi-family 
unit  averaged  $53,600. 

3.12.6  Property  Valuation  and  Taxation 

The  sales  and  use  tax  in  Clark  County  is  7.5  per¬ 
cent  which  amounts  to  6.5  percent  of  several  taxes 
combined  based  on  Nevada  Revised  Statutes  and 


1.0  percent  for  locally  adopted  option  taxes  for 
transportation  and  roads,  flood  control,  and  infra¬ 
structure.  Sales  tax  is  charged  at  retail  on  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  unless  exempt  by 
statute  and  other  taxes  are  levied  on  gasoline,  die¬ 
sel  fuel,  motor  vehicles,  and  gross  gaming  reve¬ 
nues.  There  are  no  corporate  or  personal  income 
taxes  in  Nevada.  (Nevada  Development  Author¬ 
ity  2003). 

Nevada’s  constitutional  limit  on  property  tax  is  $5 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  while  the  statutory 
limit  is  $3.64  per  $100.  Property  is  assessed  at  35 
percent  of  current  appraised  value.  Property  val¬ 
ues  are  updated  annually  and  the  Clark  County 
Assessor  is  required  by  Nevada  law  to  physically 
reappraise  all  property  at  least  once  every  five 
years.  As  of  December  2003,  the  net  assessed 
value  of  real  property  in  the  county  was  over 
$45.6  billion  which  generated  an  estimated  $1.4 
billion  in  tax  dollars. 

3.12.7  Utilities 

Public  and  private  utilities  in  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  provide  electricity,  natural  gas,  water,  and 
wastewater  to  consumers. 
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3.12.7.1  Electricity 

Nevada  Power,  a  subsidiary  of  Sierra  Pacific  Re¬ 
sources,  provided  electrical  service  to  625,627 
homes  and  83,617  commercial  or  industrial  facili¬ 
ties  in  2003.  Electricity  is  supplied  by  four  gener¬ 
ating  plants  in  Southern  Nevada  and  by 
purchasing  power  from  Hoover  Dam  and  else¬ 
where  (Nevada  Power  2003).  The  company  has 
developed  a  resource  plan  which  projects  use 
from  2003  through  2022.  Projected  power  use  is 
expected  to  rise  from  a  daily  peak  of  4,526  mega¬ 
watts  (MW)  in  2002  to  a  daily  peak  of  7,449  MW 
in  2022  (Nevada  Power  2004). 

3.12.7.2Water 

The  Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority  operates 
the  Southern  Nevada  Water  System,  which  works 
to  secure  water  resources  for  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley.  Southern  Nevada  gets  about  88  percent  of  its 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  (Lake  Mead)  and 
the  other  12  percent  comes  from  groundwater  that 
is  pumped  out  through  wells  (SNWA  2004).  The 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District  (LWWD)  pro¬ 
vides  water  for  residents  in  the  City  of  Las  Vegas 
and  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  valley, 
whereas  the  cities  of  North  Las  Vegas  and  Hen¬ 
derson  provide  for  their  own  residents.  The 
LWWD  and  the  cities  are  members  of  the 
SNWA.  The  SNWA  has  developed  a  Water  Re¬ 
source  Plan  that  addresses  projected  growth  and 
water  needs  for  near-term  through  2016,  and  long¬ 
term  from  2017  to  2050.  The  Las  Vegas  Valley  is 
under  drought  watering  restrictions  because  of 
lowering  water  levels  in  Lake  Mead. 

3.12.7.3Natural  Gas 

Southwest  Gas  Corporation  provides  natural  gas 
for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  as  well  as  parts  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  California.  Service  has  grown  from 
providing  natural  gas  to  approximately  1 .2  million 
customers  in  1999  to  1.53  million  in  2003,  of 
which  542,000  are  located  in  Southern  Nevada. 
Southwest  Gas  added  31,000  new  customers  in 
Southern  Nevada  in  2003.  Future  planning  for 
service  includes  a  four  to  five  percent  increase  per 
year  in  customers  (Southwest  Gas  2004). 


3.12.7.4Wastewater 

Wastewater  generated  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  is 
treated  and  discharged  through  three  wastewater 
treatment  plants  operated  by  the  cities  of  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  and  Henderson  and  the  Clark  County  Water 
Reclamation  District.  These  three  managing  enti¬ 
ties  comprise  the  Clean  Water  Coalition,  which 
was  created  to  address  the  management  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  wastewater  flows  in  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley.  Approximately  150  million  gallons  per  day 
(mgd)  of  highly  treated  effluent  are  discharged 
from  the  three  plants  into  the  Las  Vegas  Wash, 
which  flows  into  the  Las  Vegas  Bay  of  Lake 
Mead.  The  Clean  Water  Coalition  is  planning  for 
projected  increases  in  wastewater  flow  and  is  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  efflu¬ 
ent  interceptor  pipeline  to  discharge 
approximately  400  mgd  of  treated  effluent  into 
different  locations  in  Lake  Mead. 

3.13  ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE 

Federal  agencies  must  identify  and  address  dis¬ 
proportionately  high  and  adverse  effects  of  federal 
projects  on  the  health  or  environment  of  minority 
and  low- income  populations,  as  directed  by  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  12898  Federal  Actions  to  Address 
Environmental  Justice  in  Minority  Populations 
and  Low-Income  Populations.  The  purpose  of 
evaluating  environmental  justice  is  to  determine 
whether  a  disproportionate  share  of  adverse  im¬ 
pacts  would  be  borne  by  minority  and  low-income 
communities  from  implementation  of  a  federal 
action. 

3.13.1  Definition 

An  environmental  justice  (EJ)  population  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  population  being  at  least  half  minority 
status  or  at  least  half  low- income  status,  or  the 
minority  or  low-income  status  in  the  project  area 
is  meaningfully  greater  than  the  general  popula¬ 
tion.  For  this  project  “meaningfully  greater”  is 
defined  as  being  at  least  10  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  general  population.  The  planning 
areas  within  the  disposal  boundary  are  compared 
against  the  general  population  of  Clark  County 
and  the  State  of  Nevada. 
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A  minority  population  is  defined  as  Black  or  Afri¬ 
can  American,  Hispanic  or  Latino,  Asian,  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native,  and  Native 
Hawaiian  and  other  Pacific  Islander.  Households 
are  classified  as  below  the  poverty  level  (low  in¬ 
come)  if  the  total  income  for  a  family  of  four  was 
$17,029  or  less  for  the  year  1999  (U.S.  Census 
Bureau  2000d). 

3.13.2  Environmental  Justice  Popula¬ 
tions 

Individual  census  block  data  were  not  evaluated 
because  the  disposal  boundary  area  encompasses 
most  of  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  census  data  used 
for  this  project  included  the  incorporated  cities 
and  unincorporated  planning  areas  in  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley  shown  in  Figure  3.13-1.  The  2000 
Census  Bureau  data  indicate  population  and  in¬ 
come  as  of  the  end  of  1999.  The  2000  source  was 
used  because  it  is  the  latest  year  that  data  are 
available  for  the  unincorporated  planning  areas. 
Census  information  is  not  kept  separately  for 
Lone  Mountain,  but  its  data  are  included  with  the 
City  of  Las  Vegas  information. 

3.13.2.1  Minority  Population 

Table  3.13-1  compares  the  race  and  ethnic  profile 
for  the  planning  areas  with  Clark  County  and 
State  of  Nevada  data.  As  shown  in  the  table,  there 
are  no  planning  areas  that  are  at  least  half  minor¬ 
ity  or  at  least  10  percentage  points  higher  than  the 
general  population  of  the  county  or  the  state. 
Therefore,  no  EJ  population  in  regards  to  minority 
status  was  identified  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area. 

3.13.2.2Low  Income  Population 

The  population  living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  and  the  median  household  income  in  the 
planning  areas  are  compared  with  Clark  County 
and  the  State  of  Nevada  in  Table  3.13-1.  This 
population  is  similar  to  the  general  population  of 
the  county  and  the  state,  and  the  median  house¬ 
hold  income  for  each  area  is  also  above  the  low 
income  threshold.  Therefore,  no  EJ  population  in 
regards  to  income  status  was  identified  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area. 


The  SNPLMA  allows  the  BLM  to  make  lands 
available  for  disposal  to  governmental  entities  at 
less  than  fair  market  value  for  affordable  housing 
construction  projects.  Affordable  housing  is  de¬ 
fined  as  housing  that  serves  families  whose  in¬ 
comes  do  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  median 
income  for  the  area.  This  provision  of  SNPLMA 
is  discussed  further  in  Section  3.12. 

Tribe  of  Paiute  Indians  was  one  of  15  tribes  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  BLM  in  accordance  with  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  procedures  to  identify 
properties  of  traditional  cultural  importance 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  disposal  boundary  area 
(see  Section  3.6). 

3.13.2.3Native  American  Tribes 

The  Census  Bureau  includes  American  Indians  in 
the  definition  of  a  minority  population  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  12898  instructs  federal  agencies  to  in¬ 
clude  federally  recognized  Indian  Tribes  and 
Native  American  programs  in  their  EJ  analysis. 
The  Las  Vegas  Paiute  Indian  Reservation  is  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  and  bor¬ 
dered  to  the  north  and  east  by  BLM  lands  that  are 
available  for  disposal  (see  Figure  1.3-2).  The  Las 
Vegas  Tribe  of  Paiute  Indians  was  one  of  15  tribes 
consulted  by  the  BLM  in  accordance  with  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Preservation  Act  procedures  to 
identify  properties  of  traditional  cultural  impor¬ 
tance  within  the  vicinity  of  the  disposal  boundary 
area  (see  Section  3.6). 

3.14  RANGE  MANAGEMENT 

Congress  enacted  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  use,  improvement,  and 
development  of  public  rangelands.  The  Act  al¬ 
lowed  the  establishment  of  grazing  allotments  and 
the  issuance  of  permits  to  graze  livestock.  The 
Ephemeral  Range  Rule  of  1968  designated  graz¬ 
ing  allotments  in  Clark  County  as  ephemeral 
rangelands.  An  annual  application  by  a  qualified 
licensee  or  permittee  is  not  required  unless  graz¬ 
ing  use  is  desired.  Whenever  forage  exists  or  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  indicate  the  probability  of  an 
ephemeral  forage  crop,  livestock  grazing  may  be 
authorized  upon  application  on  a  year  to  year  ba- 
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sis  pursuant  to  any  management  requirements  for 
the  allotment. 

3.14.1  Livestock  Grazing 

The  Hidden  Valley  grazing  allotment  includes 
59,71 1  acres  of  BLM  land  generally  located  south 
of  Las  Vegas,  east  of  Interstate  15,  west  of  the 
North  McCullough  mountain  range,  and  north  of 
Jean,  Nevada.  The  allotment  is  categorized  as  “I”, 
having  the  highest  need  and  priority  for  intensive 
management  to  improve  the  range  condition. 

The  management  direction  for  livestock  grazing  in 
the  1998  Las  Vegas  RMP  was  to  close  all  land 
disposal  areas  to  livestock  grazing.  This  man¬ 
agement  direction  (LG-l-g)  included  that  portion 
of  the  Hidden  Valley  allotment  within  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  disposal  area  as  identified  in  the 
RMP.  The  disposal  boundary  area  overlaps  the 
northern  end  of  the  allotment  as  shown  in  Figure 
3.14-1.  Approximately  3,000  acres  of  BLM  land 
available  for  disposal  are  in  the  Hidden  Valley 
allotment. 

The  operator/permittee  has  had  a  grazing  permit 
for  the  Hidden  Valley  allotment  since  May  1975 
but  has  not  applied  every  year  for  grazing  use  on 
the  lands  proposed  for  disposal.  The  permittee 
has  not  made  any  permanent  improvements  to  the 
range,  such  as  fences,  spring  developments,  wells, 
pipelines,  or  troughs  on  the  lands  identified  for 
disposal. 

Public  lands  identified  for  disposal  shall  not  be 
sold  until  the  permittee  is  given  two  years  prior 
notification  that  their  grazing  permit  may  be  can¬ 
celled  or  modified,  unless  the  permittee  uncondi¬ 
tionally  waives  the  notification  (43  CFR  §271 1.1- 
3).  The  permittee  was  notified  in  October  2003 
that  the  BLM  intended  to  sell  the  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  that  overlap  the  northern 
end  of  the  Hidden  Valley  allotment.  The  permit¬ 
tee  communicated  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  the 
disposal  of  these  lands.  There  would  be  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Animal  Unit  Months  and  no  cancellation  of 
current  use  as  a  result  of  redefining  the  allotment 
boundary  to  coincide  with  the  land  disposal 
boundary  defined  by  SNPLMA  and  the  Clark 
County  Act. 


3.14.2  Wild  Horses  and  Burros 

The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  of 
1971  (Public  Law  92-195)  authorized  the  BLM  to 
protect  and  manage  wild  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands.  Herd  Management  Areas  (HMAs) 
have  been  established  for  the  maintenance  of  wild 
horse  and  burro  herds.  There  are  eight  HMAs 
throughout  the  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  boundary, 
which  includes  Clark  County  and  part  of  Nye 
County.  There  are  no  wild  horse  and  burro  herds 
or  HMAs  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 
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TABLE  3.13-1 

MINORITY  AND  INCOME  CHARACTERISTICS 


Planning  Area 

Total  Popu¬ 
lation1 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Race2 

Below 

Poverty3 

Median 

Income 

Las  Vegas 

478,868 

334,914 

49,071 

113,237 

26,855 

56,053 

$44,069 

North  Las  Vegas 

115,489 

64,728 

21,791 

43,503 

5,542 

16,763 

$46,057 

Henderson 

176,048 

149,082 

6,889 

18,614 

8,712 

9,774 

$55,949 

Enterprise 

14,437 

11,825 

470 

1,693 

991 

1,238 

$50,667 

Las  Vegas  Colony4 

107 

5 

0 

4 

90 

31 

$29,861 

Nellis  AFB 

8,896 

6,060 

1,316 

1,066 

485 

932 

$33,118 

Paradise 

185,832 

134,470 

12,130 

43,733 

15,089 

21,749 

$39,376 

Spring  Valley 

117,649 

85,090 

6,295 

16,106 

13,890 

7,840 

$48,563 

Summerlin  South 

3,672 

2,797 

213 

255 

475 

118 

$64,784 

Sunrise  Manor 

155,683 

102,543 

19,361 

40,231 

10,473 

19,658 

$41,066 

Whitney 

17,731 

12,655 

1,312 

4,794 

900 

1,716 

$36,536 

Winchester 

26,802 

19,220 

1,570 

7,674 

2,103 

3,716 

$32,251 

Total 

1,301,214 

923,389 

496,933 

139,588 

Percent  of  Total  Population1 

71% 

38% 

11% 

Clark  County 

1,375,765 

986,202 

513,124 

145,855 

$46,616 

Percent  of  Total  Population1 

72% 

37% 

11% 

State  of  Nevada 

1,998,257 

1,503,083 

649,441 

205,685 

$44,581 

Percent  of  Total  Population1 

75% 

33% 

10% 

1  Does  not  equal  total  population  by  race  and  ethnicity  or  100%  because  of  census  reporting  by  individuals. 

Other  race  includes  American  Indian,  Asian,  and  Pacific  Islander. 

'  Population  for  whom  poverty  status  is  determined. 

4  Las  Vegas  Paiute  Indian  Reservation. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau  2000a,  2000b,  2000c 
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CHAPTER  4 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  determine  the 
potential  for  significant  impact  of  the  federal  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  human  environment.  The  federal  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  disposal  and  use  of  public  lands 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  within  a  boundary  designated  by  the 
Southern  Nevada  Public  Land  Management  Act  of 
1998  (SNPLMA)  and  expanded  by  the  Clark 
County  Conservation  of  Public  Land  and  Natural 
Resources  Act  of  2002  (Clark  County  Act).  As 
described  in  Chapter  3,  the  human  environment  is 
interpreted  comprehensively  to  include  the  natural 
and  physical  resources  and  the  relationship  of 
people  with  those  resources. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  effects  the  Proposed 
Action,  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative,  and 
No  Action  Alternative  could  have  on  various  en¬ 
vironmental,  socioeconomic,  and  land  use  pro¬ 
gram  areas.  The  analysis  of  the  alternatives 
focuses  on  identifying  types  of  impacts  and  esti¬ 
mating  their  potential  significance.  The  direct  and 
indirect  impacts  of  the  BLM  lands  sold  since  June 
2004  were  addressed  in  other  National  Environ¬ 
mental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  documents. 

Types  of  Impacts 

The  terms  “impact”  and  “effect”  are  synonymous. 
Impacts  can  be  direct,  indirect,  or  cumulative.  A 
direct  impact  is  caused  by  the  action  and  occurs  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  An  indirect  impact  oc¬ 
curs  later  in  time  or  farther  removed  in  distance 
but  is  related  to  the  action  by  a  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  Indirect  impacts  may  reach  beyond  the 
natural  and  physical  environment  (i.e.,  environ¬ 
mental  impact)  to  include  growth  inducing  effects 
and  other  effects  related  to  induced  changes  to 
resource  users  (i.e.,  non-environmental  impact). 

An  impact  is  defined  as  adverse  or  beneficial.  An 
impact  is  considered  adverse  when  the  outcome  of 
the  action  results  in  undesirable  effects.  A  benefi¬ 
cial  impact  can  result  if  the  current  condition  is 
improved  or  if  an  existing  undesirable  effect  is 
lessened.  The  analysis  focuses  on  those  impacts 


that  were  adverse  to  determine  whether  the  effects 
were  significant  or  insignificant. 

Cumulative  impacts  can  result  from  individually 
minor  but  collectively  significant  actions  taking 
place  over  time.  Cumulative  impacts  can  also 
result  when  the  incremental  impact  of  BLM  land 
sales  are  considered  with  other  past,  present,  and 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  actions,  regardless 
of  the  proponent  of  those  other  actions.  A  cumu¬ 
lative  impact  analysis  considers  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  of  spatial  and  temporal  actions. 

Implementation  of  land  disposal  and  development 
actions  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  (i.e., 
spatial)  would  occur  over  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  current  20-year  planning  period  (i.e.,  tempo¬ 
ral),  thus  the  analysis  of  impacts  of  the  land  dis¬ 
posal  alternatives  is  cumulative  in  itself.  The  land 
disposal  action  would  be  implemented  with  rea¬ 
sonably  foreseeable  actions  by  other  agencies  and 
private  parties  within  and  adjacent  to  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  This  analysis  assesses  the  poten¬ 
tial  cumulative  effects  of  those  actions. 

Determination  of  Significance 

The  concept  of  significance  used  in  this  chapter 
encompasses  several  factors,  including  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  change  from  existing  conditions  and  the 
likelihood  of  the  change  to  occur.  The  context 
and  the  intensity  of  the  impact  are  also  consid¬ 
ered.  Context  relates  to  the  environmental  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  location  of  the  impact,  whereas 
intensity  refers  to  the  severity  or  extent  of  an  im¬ 
pact. 

In  evaluating  context  of  the  impact,  the  area  or 
quantity  of  an  affected  resource  relative  to  the 
available  area  or  quantity  of  that  resource  is  con¬ 
sidered.  The  potential  for  change  in  growth  and 
reproductive  success  of  a  species,  maintenance  of 
a  population  at  pre-project  levels,  and  the  period 
of  recovery  after  disturbance  are  other  factors 
considered.  The  intensity  of  an  impact  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  potential  for  violation  of  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions;  degree  of  uncertainty  and  controversy; 
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degree  of  adverse  effect  to  specific  concerns  such 
as  public  health  and  safety,  unique  resources,  or 
threatened  and  endangered  species;  and  the  resil¬ 
ience  of  the  resource. 

Determining  significance  is  complex.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  a  resource  or  impact  is  dynamic  and 
may  change  over  time.  Significance  can  be  “real” 
and  is  supportable  by  fact,  or  “perceived”  and 
perhaps  not  fully  supportable  even  with  rigorous 
study.  For  this  analysis,  the  approach  for  estab¬ 
lishing  significance  criteria  is  based  on  legal  is¬ 
sues,  public  perception,  and  professional 
judgment.  Significance  criteria  are  introduced  in 
the  specific  resources  sections. 

Analysis  Methods  and  Assumptions 

Impact  analysis  is  a  cause  and  effect  process.  The 
analysis  methods  identified  resources  that  would 
be  considered  significant  for  reasons  such  as  le¬ 
gality,  uniqueness,  availability,  or  resilience,  and 
then  predicted  changes  to  those  resources.  The 
magnitude  or  scale  of  the  resource  change  is  de¬ 
fined  and  a  judgment  as  to  the  significance  of  that 
change  is  made. 

The  BLM  manages  public  lands  for  multiple  uses 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  (FLPMA).  Once  lands  are  dis¬ 
posed,  land  use  management  would  be  determined 
by  decisions  of  the  new  owners,  along  with  any 
restrictions  or  requirements  enforced  by  state  and 
local  agencies  that  govern  land  use.  For  lands 
sold  at  auction  to  private  parties,  it  is  assumed  that 
these  lands  would  be  developed  based  on  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  purchaser  consistent 
with  local  community  planning  and  development 
restrictions. 

Potential  impacts  are  determined  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  land  disposal,  development,  and 
surface  disturbance  from  right-of-way  (ROW) 
grants  and  recreation  and  public  purpose  (R&PP) 
leases  projected  to  occur  under  each  alternative. 
The  projected  quantities  of  land  disposal,  devel¬ 
opment  activities,  and  associated  realty  actions  for 
the  alternatives  are  listed  in  Table  4.0-1.  The  es¬ 
timated  acres  were  developed  from  historic  land 
sale  and  development  rates,  and  historic  realty 
actions  (see  Sections  2.2  through  2.5). 


Direct  environmental  impacts  associated  with  the 
alternatives  for  land  disposal  are  caused  by  land 
use  activities  that  would  occur  subsequent  to  dis¬ 
posal.  The  disposal  action  and  subsequent  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  do  not  have  direct  impacts  because 
these  administrative  actions  do  not  cause  any 
change  in  the  environment.  The  transfer  of  title 
would  directly  impact  users  of  the  land  (i.e.,  non- 
environmental  impacts)  in  the  resource  areas  of 
recreation,  range  management,  and  hazardous  ma¬ 
terials.  Once  land  is  disposed,  development  ac¬ 
tivities  would  be  undertaken  by  the  new  owners 
that  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  land  remained 
under  BLM  management;  therefore,  impacts  re¬ 
lated  to  changes  in  land  use  after  development  are 
indirect  impacts  of  the  land  disposal  action. 

To  determine  potential  indirect  impacts  certain 
assumptions  were  made  regarding  the  rates  of 
land  disposal  and  development,  type  of  land  use 
activity,  resource  conditions,  and  resource  re¬ 
sponses  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  land 
disposal  action.  The  analysis  considered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assumptions: 

•  Current  conditions  and  BLM  management 
directives  for  resources  and  land  uses  in  the 
area. 

•  Mitigation  requirements  that  prevent  or  limit 
direct  impacts  associated  with  land  use  activi¬ 
ties,  or  that  reclaim  the  land  after  the  activity 
has  been  completed.  These  requirements 
would  apply  only  to  direct  actions  that  result 
in  BLM  maintaining  management  responsibil¬ 
ity,  such  as  issuance  of  ROW  grants  or  R&PP 
leases. 

•  Standards  and  requirements  that  govern  land 
use  activity  after  disposal  actions  have  been 
implemented. 

•  Projections  of  the  level  of  activity  for  land 
uses  based  on  historical  trends,  existing  land 
use  patterns,  and  land  use  classifications  de¬ 
veloped  by  local  jurisdictions. 

•  Impacts  of  land  use  activities  that  occur  re¬ 
gardless  of  location. 
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TABLE  4.0-1 

PROJECTED  DISPOSAL,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  REALTY  ACTIONS  BY  ALTERNATIVE 
_ (ESTIMATED  ACRES) _ 


Alternative 

Land  Disposal1 

Land  Development2 

ROW  Grants3 

R&PP  Leases3 

No  Action 

0 

0 

2,600 

880 

Proposed  Ac¬ 
tion 

46,700 

20,000 

4,500 

1,500 

Conservation 

Transfer 

41,700 

17,500 

3,500 

1,200 

1  Annual  average  of  4,000  acres  sold  per  year;  disposal  complete  by  2015. 

2  Annual  average  of  1,330  acres  developed  per  year;  development  continues  through  2018. 

3  Estimated  surface  acres  disturbed  through  2015. 


•  Impacts  are  dependent  on  the  location  of  the 
activity  and  potentially  affected  resources. 

Impacts  to  lands  not  covered  by  local  community 
development  plans  are  analyzed  by  the  same 
methodology  as  all  other  lands  in  the  disposal 
boundary. 

The  continued  issuance  of  ROW  grants  and  R&PP 
leases  would  have  direct  environmental  impacts. 
Management  of  the  realty  program  would  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  disposal  boundary  area  until  remain¬ 
ing  lands  are  sold  or  transferred  to  holders.  Public 
agencies  would  obtain  leases  and  conveyances  of 
lands  to  develop  and  use  the  properties  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  public  purposes,  including  schools,  librar¬ 
ies,  fire  and  police  stations,  or  for  recreation. 

To  determine  potential  direct  impacts  certain  as¬ 
sumptions  were  made  regarding  the  location,  size, 
quantity,  and  description  of  potential  realty  ac¬ 
tions  (see  Sections  2.2  through  2.5).  The  analysis 
considered  the  following  assumptions: 

•  ROW  alignments  may  accommodate  transpor¬ 
tation  and/or  utility  functions  including,  but 
not  limited  to  streets,  highways,  gas  lines, 
communication  lines,  water  lines,  sewer  lines, 
flood  control  facilities,  and  above  ground  and 
underground  power  lines.  The  R&PP  leases 
may  include  public  buildings,  such  as  schools 
and  libraries,  and  recreation  areas  (parks). 

•  Numerous  types  of  utilities  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  alignment  provided  the  utilities  are 
compatible. 


•  ROW  alignments  are  typically  located  along 
north-south  and  east-west  section  lines. 

•  Location  and  length  of  ROW  alignments  and 
public  facilities  are  based  on  city  and  county 
land  use  and  development  plans. 

•  ROW  alignments  would  vary  in  width  but 
would  generally  not  exceed  1 00  feet  from 
each  side  of  the  centerline  (total  200  feet 
wide). 

•  The  maximum  amount  of  ROW  alignments 
on  the  remaining  BLM  lands  covers  approxi¬ 
mately  12,700  acres  using  a  grid  system  with 
alignments  on  every  north-south  and  east-west 
!4-  and  ^-section  lines.  Linear  ROWs  would 
be  issued  consistent  with  local  governments’ 
transportation  plans  and  land  use  plans.  All 
resources  could  be  impacted  within  these 
alignments. 

•  ROW  alignments  and  R&PP  leases  would 
eventually  be  paved  with  sidewalks,  streets,  or 
other  structures  with  some  land  within  the 
alignment  used  for  landscaped  areas. 

Mitigation  Measures 

Adverse  impacts  can  be  mitigated  through  avoid¬ 
ance,  minimization,  restoration,  reduction,  or 
compensation.  Mitigation  measures  are  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  determination  and  comparison  of  im¬ 
pacts.  Impacts  may  be  reduced  to  less  than 
significant  levels  if  mitigation  guidelines  and 
standard  practices  are  implemented.  Mitigation 
measures  may  be  imposed  by  regulation  or 
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through  BLM  policies  and  may  be  applied  broadly 
or  site  specifically. 

The  alternatives  evaluated  would  result  in  disposal 
of  land,  transfer  of  title,  and  termination  of  federal 
ownership  and  BLM  management  control.  Land 
uses  that  would  occur  subsequent  to  disposal 
would  have  to  comply  with  existing  environ¬ 
mental  regulations  implemented  and  enforced  by 
state  and  local  agencies,  and  these  requirements 
may  include  mitigation  that  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  some  impacts  that  would  occur  after  the 
land  disposal  action.  Mitigation  requirements  of 
indirect  impacts  prior  to  land  disposal  would  be 
limited  to  BLM’s  compliance  with  the  Endan¬ 
gered  Species  Act  and  National  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act.  The  BLM  may  fund  and  conduct 
mitigation  on  lands  nominated  for  sale  prior  to 
offering  the  lands  at  auction.  The  BLM  may  also 
consider  adjusting  the  fair  market  value  of  lands 
to  compensate  for  voluntary  mitigation  of  the  re¬ 
source.  Terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale  and  pat¬ 
ent  of  the  land  would  then  be  subject  to 
completion  of  the  mitigation  measures. 

Incomplete  and  Unavailable  Information 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ) 
regulations  address  incomplete  or  unavailable  in¬ 
formation  in  evaluating  potential  significant  ad¬ 
verse  impacts.  If  the  incomplete  information  is 
essential  to  making  a  reasoned  choice  among  al¬ 
ternatives,  the  agency  must  include  that  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  environmental  impact  statement  (EIS) 
if  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  information  is  not  ex¬ 
orbitant  (40  CFR  §1502.22). 

The  BLM  completed  an  air  emission  modeling 
study  in  April  2004  to  determine  the  impacts  of 
the  land  disposal  actions  on  air  quality,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  attaining  standards  for  particulate  matter 
and  carbon  monoxide.  The  Environmental  Pro¬ 
tection  Agency  (EPA)  announced  on  April  30, 
2004  that  Clark  County  would  be  designated  as 
non-attainment  for  ozone  effective  June  15,  2004. 
The  EPA  revised  the  standard  and  monitoring  pe¬ 
riod  for  ozone  which  is  different  than  the  standard 
used  in  the  air  quality  model.  Although  the  model 
results  did  not  indicate  an  exceedance  of  the 
ozone  standard  prior  to  the  revision,  the  BLM  has 
chosen  to  revise  the  model  and  address  the  new 


standard.  The  final  revised  ozone  results  from  the 
air  quality  model  are  unavailable  for  this  Draft 
EIS  but  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Final  EIS. 
Certain  preliminary  results  from  the  model  are 
incorporated  into  this  Draft  EIS. 

4.1  AIR  QUALITY 

The  disposal  of  BLM  lands  would  not  have  direct 
impacts  on  air  quality  but  the  land  sale  actions 
would  indirectly  affect  air  quality  because  of  the 
subsequent  development  that  would  occur.  Direct 
impacts  resulting  from  the  issuance  of  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  may  occur. 

Land  disposal  actions  are  not  subject  to  confor¬ 
mity  with  existing  State  Implementation  Plans 
(SIPs)  because  land  disposal  does  not  create  or 
increase  sources  of  pollutants  or  emission  rates 
(40  CFR  93.153(c)(2)(xiv)).  Federal  agencies  are 
not  responsible  for  ensuring  conformity  for  any 
activities  that  occur  subsequent  to  transfer  of 
lands  to  non-federal  entities.  However,  federal 
agencies  are  required  under  NEPA  to  disclose  po¬ 
tential  impacts  of  potential  future  use  that  is  most 
likely  to  occur  on  the  land  surface.  This  section 
assesses  the  air  quality  impacts  of  potential  future 
use  and  development  of  the  BLM  lands  after  dis¬ 
posal.  Supporting  information  is  included  in  Ap¬ 
pendix  A. 

Analysis  Methodology 

The  analysis  of  air  quality  impacts  for  this  EIS 
was  based  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  study 
completed  by  the  BLM.  The  BLM  obtained  the 
services  of  Argonne  National  Laboratory  (Ar- 
gonne)  to  perform  cumulative  air  quality  model¬ 
ing  to  provide  a  quantitative  assessment  of  future 
air  quality  trends  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  utilizing 
a  state-of-the-art  Eulerian  dispersion  model 
known  as  the  Community  Multiscale  Air  Quality 
model.  The  model  was  developed  by  the  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  a  joint 
partnership  with  several  U.S.  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy  national  laboratories.  To  estimate  emissions 
required  for  the  modeling,  Argonne  reviewed  ex¬ 
isting  emission  inventories,  developed  emission 
rates  for  additional  sources  that  exist  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley,  and  developed  a  method  to  estimate 
emissions  related  to  additional  development  that 
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would  likely  occur  after  land  disposal.  The  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution  of  emission  sources  was  also 
evaluated  by  Argonne  to  support  air  quality  mod¬ 
eling. 

The  air  quality  analysis  included  emissions  inven¬ 
tories  from  the  Clark  County  Department  of  Air 
Quality  and  Environmental  Management 
(DAQEM)  and  emissions  rates  were  developed 
for  other  significant  sources  not  included  in  inven¬ 
tories,  primarily  particulate  emissions  from  dis¬ 
turbed  soils  in  vacant  areas  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley.  Development  scenarios  were  constructed 
for  land  use  categories  to  project  future  emissions 
anticipated  from  undeveloped  land.  The  land  use 
categories  were  based  on  the  average  type  and 
density  of  development  that  has  occurred  on  pre¬ 
viously  disposed  BLM  lands.  Development  sce¬ 
narios  included  average  building  sizes,  numbers 
of  employees  or  residents  per  building,  and  acre¬ 
age  required  for  each  unit  of  development.  Spe¬ 
cific  scenarios  were  generated  for  nine  land  use 
categories  that  included  single  family  residential, 
multi-family  residential,  office  buildings,  retail 
development,  mid-sized  hotel/casinos,  industrial, 
recreational  and  open  space,  and  religious  and 
public  facilities. 

The  emission  rates  were  combined  with  projec¬ 
tions  of  land  disposal  and  development  activity  to 
determine  emissions  related  to  land  disposal  ac¬ 
tions.  Historical  rates  of  development  on  recently 
disposed  lands,  community  land  use  plans,  and 
existing  patterns  of  development  were  used  to 
generate  emissions  estimates.  The  model  was 
based  on  an  average  annual  rate  of  disposal  of 
4,000  acres  per  year  with  an  average  rate  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  1,330  acres  per  year. 

Particulate  emissions  were  estimated  for  land 
preparation  and  building  activities.  Typical  con¬ 
struction  activity  emissions  for  particulate  matter 
less  than  10  microns  in  diameter  (PMio)  were  es¬ 
timated  at  0.265  tons  per  acre  per  month  of  con¬ 
struction  (Argonne  2004).  Because  particulate 
emissions  from  construction  activities  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  soil  disturbance,  construction  emission 
rates  were  developed  only  for  PMi0.  Emissions  of 
other  pollutants  during  construction  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  small  volume  emissions  that  would  not 
affect  the  model  results.  Energy  use  requirements 


and  projected  increases  in  vehicle  traffic  associ¬ 
ated  with  each  type  of  land  use  were  used  to  esti¬ 
mate  ongoing  emissions  after  development  is 
completed.  Operating  emissions  generally  in¬ 
creased  for  each  pollutant  type  except  particulate 
matter,  which  decreased  to  68  percent  of  prede¬ 
velopment  emission  rates  because  land  that  has 
been  developed  is  less  susceptible  to  wind  erosion 
of  soil  than  vacant  land  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
(Argonne  2004). 

Evaluation  of  future  air  quality  trends  also  re¬ 
quires  consideration  of  the  geographic  distribution 
of  emissions  sources  and  meteorological  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  area.  Argonne  developed  extensive 
meteorological  data  sets  and  determined  the  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution  of  current  and  projected  emis¬ 
sion  sources  for  input  into  the  air  quality  model. 

Model  simulations  were  executed  to  evaluate  pro¬ 
jected  air  quality  trends  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 
Argonne  performed  simulations  of  baseline  condi¬ 
tions  based  on  year  2000  data  to  assess  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  model.  The  baseline  emissions 
inventories  and  meteorological  data  were  input 
into  the  model  and  the  model  was  used  to  generate 
air  quality  results  for  those  conditions.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  baseline  modeling  were  then  com¬ 
pared  to  actual  monitoring  data  for  the  baseline 
period.  The  overall  results  for  air  quality  parame¬ 
ter  concentrations  and  their  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion  were  compared  for  monitoring  data  and 
model  predictions.  Aspects  of  the  model  were 
modified  to  obtain  an  acceptable  level  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  observed  and  predicted  values  for 
the  baseline  monitoring.  The  revised  model  was 
then  executed  with  the  emissions  inventory  data 
sets  that  reflected  projected  levels  of  air  emis¬ 
sions,  including  additional  sources  related  to  land 
disposal  and  subsequent  development  for  out 
years  2006  and  2018. 

The  air  quality  modeling  performed  to  assess  the 
air  quality  trends  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  cannot 
distinguish  changes  in  air  quality  related  to  new 
home  development  after  land  disposal  actions 
from  the  overall  changes  in  air  quality  throughout 
the  region.  The  air  quality  modeling  results  re¬ 
flect  projected  impacts  of  development  on  air 
quality  across  the  Las  Vegas  area.  The  relative 
size  and  distribution  of  emission  sources  can  be 
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compared  to  assess  the  relative  contribution  of 
changes  in  emissions  related  to  land  disposal  and 
development. 

The  analysis  focused  on  projected  emissions  of 
the  non-attainment  parameters  (PMi0,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  ozone  precursors).  Total  emission 
projections  were  developed  from  estimates  of 
growth  in  emission  sources  and  emission  rates  for 
each  source  type.  The  overall  emissions  projec¬ 
tions  were  adjusted  to  account  for  planned  reduc¬ 
tions  in  emission  rates  and  the  total  emissions 
budget  that  has  been  developed  to  reach  compli¬ 
ance  with  air  quality  standards,  as  required  by  the 
approved  SIPs.  The  emissions  estimates  were 
used  to  run  model  simulations  to  assess  the  pro¬ 
jected  air  quality  in  the  area.  The  model  provided 
estimates  of  air  quality  resulting  from  projected 
development  of  lands  disposed  by  the  BLM  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  as  well  as  ongoing  emissions 
from  other  sources  in  the  area. 

If  the  analysis  indicates  that  emissions  from  new 
development  would  not  comply  with  existing  SIP 
requirements,  local  authorities  may  delay  permit¬ 
ting  of  development  activities  after  the  BLM  land 
is  patented  and  the  title  is  transferred.  This  may 
reduce  demand  by  potential  buyers  as  the  lost  op¬ 
portunity  for  development  or  schedule  uncertain¬ 
ties  may  impact  sales.  Reduced  demand  may 
extend  the  actual  schedule  of  sales  and  subsequent 
development. 

The  PMio  SIP  was  developed  using  emission  in¬ 
ventories  and  projected  emission  rates  based  on 
the  RMP  boundary  as  amended  by  SNPLMA. 

The  SIP  assumed  that  construction  emissions 
would  decrease  as  the  amount  of  vacant  land 
within  the  disposal  boundary  decreased  over  time. 
The  increased  availability  of  land  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  expanded  by  the  Clark  County 
Act  is  not  addressed  in  the  SIP  that  was  approved 
by  the  EPA  in  May  2004.  For  BLM  to  approve 
direct  actions,  such  as  of  ROW  grants  and  R&PP 
leases  that  result  in  construction  emissions,  con¬ 
sideration  of  conformity  must  be  included  in  the 
approval  of  the  proposed  action  as  required  by 
Section  176(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (CAA).  Con¬ 
formity  for  direct  and  indirect  impacts  of  federal 
actions  can  be  assumed  where  projected  emissions 
for  a  proposed  action  are  below  the  de  minimis 


threshold  for  each  criteria  pollutant  (i.e.,  70  tons 
per  year  of  PMi0).  For  individual  ROW  grant  and 
R&PP  lease  applications  for  lands  outside  the  SIP 
boundary,  BLM  would  review  the  projected  emis¬ 
sions  for  each  project  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
Projects  expected  to  have  estimated  emissions 
below  the  de  minimis  emission  thresholds  would 
be  determined  to  conform  to  the  CAA  and  would 
only  be  approved  if  concurrence  is  obtained  from 
DAQEM  that  the  project  would  not  result  in  emis¬ 
sions  exceeding  the  limits  established  in  the  SIP. 
This  review  would  continue  pending  revision  of 
the  SIP  to  cover  the  expanded  BLM  disposal 
boundary. 

Significance  Criteria 

The  significance  of  air  quality  impacts  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  comparing  projected  air  quality  in  the 
affected  area  to  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  (NAAQS).  These  air  quality  standards 
specify  acceptable  concentrations  of  air  pollutants 
to  protect  public  health  and  the  environment.  A 
significant  impact  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
NAAQS,  the  further  aggravation  of  an  existing  air 
quality  violation,  or  exposure  of  sensitive  recep¬ 
tors  to  increased  pollutant  concentrations.  Non- 
compliance  with  the  SIP  would  also  be  considered 
a  significant  impact.  Because  parts  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  are  currently  in  non-attainment  with 
respect  to  particulate  matter,  ozone,  and  carbon 
monoxide,  an  impact  would  be  significant  if  addi¬ 
tional  air  emissions  prolong  non-attainment  or 
prevent  achieving  attainment  for  these  pollutants. 

4.1.1  No  Action  Alternative 

No  additional  land  transfers  would  be  authorized 
by  the  BLM  under  the  No  Action  Alternative; 
therefore,  no  further  air  quality  impacts  from  land 
disposal  actions  would  occur.  Any  ongoing  de¬ 
velopment  of  previously  disposed  BLM  lands 
would  contribute  to  cumulative  emissions. 

The  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  issued  to  support  development  on  the 
BLM  lands  that  have  already  been  disposed  and  to 
other  private  lands.  Air  quality  impacts  resulting 
from  these  realty  actions  are  considered  direct 
impacts.  The  PMi0  emissions  from  land  distur¬ 
bance  would  be  the  only  emissions  that  can  be 
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distinguished  from  other  ongoing  activities  in  the 
area  which  are  considered  in  cumulative  impacts. 

Based  on  average  rates  of  realty  actions  related  to 
development  of  disposed  lands,  BLM  has  issued 
an  average  of  1,300  acres  of  ROW  grants  and  440 
acres  of  R&PP  leases  per  year  to  support  ongoing 
development.  These  rates  are  projected  to  de¬ 
crease  without  further  land  disposal  actions.  For 
illustrative  purposes  and  to  estimate  and  describe 
potential  impacts  to  air  quality  from  ROW  distur¬ 
bance,  representative  ROW  alignments  were  se¬ 
lected  throughout  the  disposal  boundary  area  (see 
Appendix  A).  The  ROW  examples  varied  in 
length  from  2  miles  to  10.5  miles  and  from  100 
feet  to  200  feet  in  width  based  on  the  adjoining 
land  ownership. 

The  air  quality  (primarily  PMi0  and  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide)  impacts  from  construction  for  infrastruc¬ 
ture  facilities  requiring  ROW  grants  were  based 
on  the  projected  amount  of  surface  disturbance 
and  emission  factors.  Emissions  are  estimated  on 
an  overall  emission  rate  of  0.265  tons  of  PM]0  per 
acre  per  month  developed  by  Argonne  and  emis¬ 
sion  rates  for  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  based  on 
emission  factors  of  typical  construction  equip¬ 
ment.  The  typical  ROW  project  size  and  con¬ 
struction  period  is  based  on  historical  rates  of 
ROW  issuance  by  BLM  and  a  spatial  analysis  of 
potential  ROW  alignments  on  remaining  disposal 
lands.  The  scenarios  evaluated  for  typical  ROW 
projects,  including  project  length,  acreage,  length 
of  construction  operations,  and  total  PMi0  and  CO 
emissions  are  provided  in  Table  4.1-1.  Based  on 
these  emission  estimates,  individual  ROW  grants 
and  associated  construction  activities  would  not 
be  subjected  to  the  requirement  of  a  conformity 
analysis  under  the  PMio  or  CO  SIPs,  as  that  analy¬ 
sis  is  required  for  actions  that  have  projected 
emissions  greater  than  70  tons  of  PMj0  per  year 
and  100  tons  of  CO  per  year.  However,  as  de¬ 
scribed  above,  ROWs  and  R&PP  lease  applica¬ 
tions  for  BLM  lands  outside  the  SIP  boundary 
would  be  subject  to  individual  review  to  ensure 
emission  limits  of  the  SIP  are  not  exceeded  pend¬ 
ing  the  revision  of  the  SIP  to  include  the  expanded 
BLM  disposal  boundary  area. 

Assuming  1,300  acres  for  ROWs  and  440  acres 
for  R&PP  leases  are  disturbed  a  year,  a  total  of 


approximately  1.3  tons  of  PMjo  would  be  emitted 
per  day  (based  on  462  tons  per  year  using  the 
emission  rate  described  above).  Thus  emission 
rates  for  activities  related  to  realty  actions  cur¬ 
rently  represent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
controlled  PMi0  emissions  (199.25  tons  per  day) 
developed  for  the  PMi0  SIP  (see  Appendix  A). 
Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  these  realty  ac¬ 
tions  would  probably  occur  similar  to  current  lev¬ 
els  for  the  next  two  years  and  would  then  decrease 
substantially  as  realty  actions  are  completed  to 
support  infrastructure  development  of  previously 
disposed  lands.  A  quantitative  estimate  of  future 
realty  actions  and  related  land  disturbance  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative  for  projected  activities 
beyond  2006  cannot  be  made  from  available  in¬ 
formation  but  would  probably  be  much  lower  than 
the  rate  of  realty  actions  under  alternatives  that 
include  ongoing  land  disposal. 

4.1.2  Proposed  Action 

Under  this  alternative  additional  disposal  actions 
would  be  carried  out  until  the  remaining  BLM- 
controlled  land  within  the  disposal  boundary  has 
been  transferred  or  sold.  Based  on  the  rate  of  land 
transfer  and  development  that  have  occurred  for 
the  BLM  lands  disposed  between  1998  and  2003, 
it  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  4,000  acres  of 
land  would  be  sold  per  year  through  2015  for  a 
total  of  approximately  46,700  acres  of  land.  Con¬ 
tinued  build  out  of  disposed  property  is  projected 
to  result  in  20,000  acres  of  additional  develop¬ 
ment  by  2018. 

4.1. 2.1  Particulate  Matter 

The  overall  PMio  emissions  from  this  alternative 
for  2006  and  2018  are  shown  in  Figure  4.1-1  with 
supporting  data  in  Appendix  A.  The  projected 
difference  between  full  development  and  the  no 
action  alternative  (approximately  40,000  tons  per 
year  in  2018)  reflects  the  relative  contribution  of 
disposal  related  emissions  to  the  cumulative  emis¬ 
sion  rates  in  the  area.  The  Argonne  study  devel¬ 
oped  estimates  of  disposal  and  overall  emission 
projections  for  the  non-attainment  area  based  on 
population  growth  and  cumulative  development 
rates,  existing  emission  sources,  and  projected 
efficiencies  of  emission  controls.  These  invento¬ 
ries  and  projections  indicate  that  disposal-related 
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TABLE  4.1-1 


PM10AND  CO  El 

MISSIONS  OF  ROW  EXAMPLES 

ROW 

Alignment 

Length 

(miles) 

Acres 

Construction  Pe¬ 
riod  (months) 

CO  Emissions 
(tons) 

PMio  Emissions 
(tons) 

Example  1 

2 

26 

2 

11 

7 

Example  2 

4 

66 

4 

29 

17 

Example  3 

10.5 

250 

12 

84 

66 

Example  4 

3 

60 

3 

27 

16 

construction  and  operation  emissions  would  aver¬ 
age  approximately  1 7  percent  of  the  total  emis¬ 
sions  for  Clark  County.  The  total  emissions 
estimated  (132,900  tons  per  year)  would  be  below 
the  controlled  PMi0  emissions  of  138,683  tons  per 
year  established  in  the  SIP  (see  Appendix  A). 

Figure  4.1-1  also  shows  the  total  allowable  PMi0 
emissions  specified  in  the  SIP  to  comply  with  the 
NAAQS  by  2006.  The  projected  emissions  for 
each  alternative  are  based  on  projected  emission 
inventories  for  construction  and  operation  emis¬ 
sions,  including  implementation  of  control  meas¬ 
ures  to  the  degree  documented  in  1998.  For  the 
largest  construction  category,  the  Argonne  study 
assumed  a  dust  control  implementation  rate  of  50 
percent  and  controlled  efficiency  of  25  percent, 
resulting  in  a  net  control  efficiency  of  12.5  per¬ 
cent.  The  required  SIP  control  measures  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reduce  emissions  between  35  percent 
and  72  percent  for  the  major  emission  source 
categories  in  the  non-attainment  area,  which  are 
considerably  greater  than  the  control  efficiencies 
used  in  the  Argonne  air  quality  study.  The  result¬ 
ing  maximum  annual  emissions  projected  from 
the  Argonne  study  are  approximately  132,900 
tons  per  year,  which  is  below  the  required  attain¬ 
ment  limit  of  138,683  tons  per  year  specified  in 
the  PMio  SIP  (see  Appendix  A).  These  control 
efficiencies  are  being  implemented  in  a  phased 
manner  from  2003  to  2006.  Therefore,  the  pro¬ 
jected  emissions  for  2006  reflect  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  control  measures  needed  for  ambient  air 
quality  to  reach  attainment  conditions  at  that  time. 

The  SIP  requirements  were  developed  using  a 
“rollback”  methodology  where  the  amount  of 
emissions  reduction  required  to  achieve  air  quality 
standards  was  estimated  by  determining  the  pro¬ 
portional  decrease  in  emissions  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  acceptable  air  quality.  This  methodology 
does  not  consider  the  geographic  distribution  of 


emission  sources  in  the  non-attainment  area  and 
does  not  incorporate  meteorological  factors  that 
impact  pollutant  transport  and  persistence  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  method  also  does  not  account 
for  projected  decreases  in  PMio  emissions  that 
occur  when  disturbed  vacant  land  is  developed 
and  soils  are  stabilized  by  buildings,  pavement, 
and  landscaping. 

Increased  emission  sources  projected  after  2006 
may  require  additional  control  measures  or  in¬ 
creased  performance  of  existing  measures  to  en¬ 
sure  that  air  quality  remains  within  the  NAAQS  as 
growth  continues  in  the  area.  Any  measures 
needed  to  ensure  ongoing  compliance  with  ambi¬ 
ent  air  quality  standards  would  be  implemented 
through  continued  evaluation  and  modification  of 
SIP-related  emission  controls  as  part  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  program  for  the  SIP.  In  addition,  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  that  was 
specified  in  SNPLMA  and  the  Clark  County  Act 
may  also  increase  the  geographic  extent  of  pro¬ 
jected  emissions.  However,  provided  the  total 
controlled  PMio  emissions  do  not  exceed  the  SIP 
limits,  activities  may  be  approved  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  outside  the  SIP  boundary  pending  the  SIP 
revision. 

The  modeling  simulation  performed  for  this  alter¬ 
native  provides  projections  of  air  quality  across 
the  non-attainment  area  and  adjacent  locations 
that  reflect  the  cumulative  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  projected  for  the  area.  Emissions  evaluated 
in  the  model  include  the  projected  construction 
and  operation  emissions  from  development  of  dis¬ 
posed  lands  through  2018.  The  model  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  interdependence  of  development 
patterns,  distribution  of  emission  sources,  and  in¬ 
teraction  with  meteorological  conditions.  Model 
simulations  have  been  performed  using  data  re¬ 
flecting  meteorological  conditions  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  observed  high  concentrations  of  PMio, 
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FIGURE  4.1-1 

PM10  EMISSIONS  BY  ALTERNATIVE 


along  with  emissions  data  that  include  growth- 
related  development  from  disposed  lands  and 
other  sources.  The  results  provide  a  projection  of 
expected  PM)0  concentrations  for  the  area  based 
on  increased  emissions  sources,  SIP-related  emis¬ 
sion  controls,  and  unfavorable  meteorological 
conditions  that  promote  high  pollutant  concentra¬ 
tions  in  ambient  air.  The  modeling  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  adverse  weather  events  for  particulate 
matter  would  produce  ambient  concentrations  up 
to  10  pg/mJ  lower  than  were  observed  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  in  2000.  According  to  EPA’s 
“natural  events”  policy,  exceedance  of  the  PM10 
standard  due  to  weather  events  are  not  construed 
as  causing  violations  of  the  NAAQS.  Therefore, 
the  Proposed  Action  would  not  result  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedance  to  the  PMio  standards.  The  largest  de¬ 
creases  in  PMio  concentrations  under  adverse 
conditions  were  observed  in  the  southwest  part  of 
the  non-attainment  area  and  adjacent  areas  to  the 
southwest  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  where  histori¬ 
cally  high  PMio  conditions  have  been  measured 
(see  Figures  A-4  through  A-6  in  Appendix  A). 

4.1.2.2  Carbon  Monoxide 

Existing  monitoring  data,  projected  emissions  in¬ 
creases,  and  model  results  indicate  that  carbon 
monoxide  would  continue  to  be  in  compliance 


with  SIP  requirements  for  this  pollutant.  Histori¬ 
cal  data  show  that  former  conditions  resulted  in 
exceedance  of  NAAQS  at  certain  restricted  loca¬ 
tions,  known  as  “hot  spots”  attributed  to  automo¬ 
bile  emissions  at  high  traffic  intersections. 
Maintenance  requirements  under  the  SIP  for  car¬ 
bon  monoxide  have  successfully  produced  accept¬ 
able  ambient  concentrations  for  this  pollutant. 

The  projections  of  carbon  monoxide  emissions  for 
the  Proposed  Action  indicate  that  emissions  re¬ 
lated  to  development  of  lands  disposed  by  BLM 
increase  to  just  over  23,000  tons  by  2006.  Other 
Clark  County  sources  are  projected  to  emit 
327,000  tons  in  2006.  The  level  of  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  emissions  from  disposal  related  sources  is 
projected  to  increase  to  38,000  tons  in  2018,  while 
other  Clark  County  emissions  are  estimated  at 
over  268,000  tons  at  that  time  (see  Figure  4.1-2). 
Other  emissions  in  Clark  County  are  projected  to 
decrease  because  of  the  projected  closure  of  the 
Mojave  Generating  Station,  a  large  coal-fired 
electrical  generation  plant,  during  this  period. 

4.1. 2.3  Ozone 

Model  results  did  not  indicate  that  cumulative 
growth,  including  development  of  disposed  lands, 
would  result  in  violations  of  the  1-hour  ozone 
standard  that  previously  applied  to  the  area. 
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CARBON  MONOXIDE  EMISSIONS  BY  ALTERNATIVE 


However,  since  the  modeling  study  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  EPA  has  designated  the  area  in  “basic” 
non-attainment  for  the  new  8-hour  standard  for 
ozone.  This  standard  is  based  on  potential  im¬ 
pacts  to  human  health  related  to  longer  term, 
lower  concentration  exposures  to  ozone.  Because 
the  area  is  not  in  attainment  a  SIP  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  this  pollutant,  including  proposed  con¬ 
trol  measures  for  existing  and  new  emission 
sources  in  order  to  reach  attainment  in  the  future. 

Ozone  is  not  directly  emitted  by  pollution  sources; 
it  forms  in  the  atmosphere  due  to  reactions  with 
precursor  compounds  present  in  air  emissions 
such  as  vehicle  exhaust.  Important  ozone  precur¬ 
sors  that  were  included  in  the  modeling  effort  and 
that  would  be  addressed  by  future  control  re¬ 
quirements  include  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NOx)  and 
volatile  organic  compounds  (VOCs).  Once  pre¬ 
liminary  emission  control  requirements  for  the 
pollutants  have  been  developed,  BLM  would  di¬ 
rect  additional  study  to  assess  the  projected  trends 
in  ozone  concentrations  that  incorporate  growth  in 
the  activities  that  emit  ozone  precursors  and  re¬ 
ductions  in  emissions  resulting  from  SIP  require¬ 
ments  to  be  implemented  in  the  future. 

Projected  emission  rates  for  these  pollutants  are 
summarized  in  Figures  4.1-3  and  4.1-4;  however, 
these  estimates  do  not  include  any  reduction  in 


emissions  that  would  be  required  under  a  new  SIP 
adopted  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  that  would  be 
required  to  address  non-attainment  with  the  8- 
hour  ozone  standard.  The  current  projections 
show  ozone  precursor  compound  emissions  in  the 
region  in  2006  would  be  similar  to  the  emissions 
inventories  performed  for  2000  and  significant 
reductions  in  nitrogen  oxides  would  occur  by 
2018,  reflecting  the  closure  of  the  Mojave  Gener¬ 
ating  plant.  Under  each  of  the  alternatives  VOC 
emissions  decline  through  2018  as  point  source 
controls  reduce  emissions  of  these  compounds  and 
as  mobile  sources  such  as  cars  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  in  effectiveness  of  control  of  VOC  emis¬ 
sions. 

The  results  of  the  Argonne  air  quality  study  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  increase  in  the  maximum  1-hour 
ozone  concentration  would  be  no  more  than  0.003 
parts  per  million  (ppm)  in  2006  and  0.01 1  ppm  in 
2018.  The  highest  predicted  baseline  (2000)  1- 
hour  average  ozone  concentration  was  0.091  ppm, 
thus  the  projected  increases  from  the  Proposed 
Action  in  2006  and  2018  would  still  be  below  the 
1-hour  standard  of  0. 12  ppm.  The  changes  in 
ozone  precursor  emissions  expected  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  adoption  of  a  SIP  and  control  measures 
for  these  pollutants  are  not  currently  known.  This 
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FIGURE  4.1-3 

NITROGEN  OXIDES  EMISSIONS  BY  ALTERNATIVE 
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FIGURE  4.1-4 

VOLATILE  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  EMISSIONS  BY  ALTERNATIVE 
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information  would  be  included  in  the  analysis 
when  it  becomes  available,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  Council  on  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity  regulations  for  NEPA  analysis  when  informa¬ 
tion  is  unavailable  (40  CFR  §1502.22).  The  BLM 
is  finalizing  a  second  air  quality  model  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Argonne  and  Clark  County  to  deter¬ 
mine  expected  ozone  emissions  with  specific 
mitigation  measures  included.  This  model  will 
enable  BLM  to  disclose  what  the  projected  emis¬ 
sions  would  be  when  mitigation  is  applied  in  the 
future. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  study  estimate  a  peak 
increase  of  0.09  ppm  in  the  8-hour  ozone  standard 
concentrations  from  2000  (baseline)  to  2018  with 
this  peak  isolated  in  areas  north  and  west  of  the 
center  of  Las  Vegas.  It  is  expected  that  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  would  be  less  than  0.02  to  0.06  ppm 
over  most  areas  within  and  adjacent  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary7  area  primarily  due  to  the  effect  of 
EPA’s  national  new  clean  engine  standards.  The 
preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  Proposed  Ac¬ 
tion  would  be  in  compliance  with  the  8-hour  stan¬ 
dard  in  the  out  years  modeled  (2009  and  2018). 
The  estimated  emissions  would  be  0.084  ppm  in 
2009  and  0.082  ppm  in  2018.  The  8-hour  stan¬ 
dard  for  ozone  is  0.085  ppm. 

4.1.2.4  Sulfur  Dioxide 

The  S02  emissions  are  projected  to  decrease  by 
over  80  percent  from  2000  levels  by  2018  (see 
Figure  4.1-5).  This  decrease  in  total  emissions  is 
related  to  closure  of  the  Mojave  plant.  It  is  pro¬ 
jected  that  disposal-related  emissions  of  S02 
would  be  approximately  25  percent  of  total  emis¬ 
sions  of  this  pollutant  in  Clark  County  in  2018. 
These  disposal-related  emissions  include  vehicle 
emissions,  fuel  combustion  for  building  heating, 
and  electricity  generation  needed  to  supply  power 
to  developed  areas.  This  estimate  is  based  on  a 
very  conservative  assumption  regarding  the 
amount  of  electricity  consumption  and  related 
power  generation  for  new  residences  used  in  the 
estimates  developed  for  the  air  quality  study  (Ar¬ 
gonne  2004).  The  Argonne  study  estimated  in¬ 
creased  S02  emissions  based  on  an  estimated 
electricity  consumption  of  36,000  KWh  per  year 
per  household,  while  data  from  Nevada  Power 
indicated  that  typical  consumption  in  the  area  is 


12,000  KWh  per  year  per  household.  More  repre¬ 
sentative  emission  rates  for  electricity  generation 
for  residential  use  will  be  incorporated  in  the  re¬ 
vised  model  being  prepared  by  Argonne  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Final  EIS. 

This  alternative  would  also  include  issuance  of 
approximately  4,500  acres  of  ROWs  to  provide 
access  across  BLM-managed  lands  for  infrastruc¬ 
ture  development  to  support  build  out  of  land  that 
has  already  been  transferred  and  1,500  acres  of 
R&PP  leases.  Based  on  activity  levels  over  the 
past  four  years,  BLM  has  issued  an  average  of 
1,300  acres  of  ROW  grants  and  440  acres  of 
R&PP  leases  per  year  to  support  ongoing  devel¬ 
opment.  Typical  construction  requirements  and 
associated  emission  rates  for  infrastructure  devel¬ 
opment  have  been  developed.  Initially,  utility 
construction  that  would  result  from  these  actions 
would  typically  be  on  the  order  of  462  tons  per 
year  for  PMi0  (based  on  a  typical  ROW  area  size 
and  construction  length  described  for  the  No  Ac¬ 
tion  alternative). 

Emission  rates  for  activities  related  to  ROW 
grants  are  significantly  smaller  than  anticipated 
from  the  remaining  development  on  lands  that 
have  already  been  disposed  in  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley,  representing  less  than  1  percent  of  total  cur¬ 
rent  emissions  for  the  non-attainment  area.  Under 
this  alternative,  fewer  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases 
would  be  issued  over  time  as  land  is  disposed  and 
the  amount  of  land  in  the  disposal  boundary  area 
under  BLM  control  decreases.  The  PM10  emis¬ 
sions  related  to  construction  associated  with  these 
realty  actions  is  expected  to  decrease  to  approxi¬ 
mately  60  tons  per  year  in  201 1  and  no  additional 
realty  actions  would  be  completed  in  the  disposal 
area  after  2015  when  all  of  the  land  would  have 
been  transferred  to  non-federal  ownership.  Realty 
actions  would  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  air 
quality  as  individual  actions  would  likely  be  much 
less  than  the  conformity  threshold  of  70  tons  per 
year  PMi0. 

4.1.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

Based  on  the  projected  areas  available  for  disposal 
and  the  expected  rates  of  land  disposal  and  devel¬ 
opment  under  this  alternative,  the  projected  PMi0 
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FIGURE  4.1-5 

SULFUR  DIOXIDE  EMISSIONS  BY  ALTERNATIVE 


emissions  related  to  development  and  subsequent 
use  of  disposal  lands  are  projected  to  be  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  emissions  projected  for  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Action.  The  disposal  related  construction 
and  operation  emissions  are  a  subset  of  the  cumu¬ 
lative  growth  in  emissions  that  w'ould  occur  in  the 
disposal  boundary  area  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
small  differences  in  projected  emissions  between 
the  Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative  shown  in  Fiaure  4.1-1. 

Although  a  model  simulation  has  not  been  per¬ 
formed  for  emissions  projected  to  occur  as  a  result 
of  this  alternative,  the  relatively  small  difference 
between  the  conservation  transfer  and  full  devel¬ 
opment  emission  rates,  along  with  larger  cumula¬ 
tive  emissions  from  sources  outside  disposed 
lands  all  indicate  that  the  overall  trends  in  air 
quality'  under  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to 
those  projected  for  the  Proposed  Action.  Locally, 
lower  construction  emissions  would  occur  primar¬ 
ily  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area  along  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  as  this  area 
would  be  protected  from  significant  land  disturb¬ 
ing  activity  such  as  construction  of  buildings. 
However,  this  area  would  be  an  ongoing  source  of 
particulate  emissions  from  vacant  lands  thus  oper¬ 


ating  PMio  emissions  may  locally  be  greater  under 
this  alternative  relative  to  the  Proposed  Action. 

Existing  monitoring  data,  projected  emissions  in¬ 
creases,  and  model  results  indicate  that  CO  would 
continue  to  be  in  compliance  with  NAAQS  for 
this  pollutant.  The  projections  of  CO  emissions 
indicate  that  emissions  related  to  development  of 
lands  disposed  by  BLM  increase  to  just  over 
14,000  tons  by  2006.  Other  Clark  County  sources 
are  projected  to  emit  3 1 8,000  tons  in  2006.  The 
level  of  CO  emissions  from  disposal  related 
sources  is  projected  to  increase  to  34,000  tons  in 
2018  while  other  Clark  County  emissions  are  es¬ 
timated  at  nearly  264,000  tons  at  that  time.  Other 
emissions  in  Clark  County  are  projected  to  de¬ 
crease  because  of  the  projected  closure  of  the  Mo¬ 
jave  Generating  Station,  a  large  coal-fired 
electrical  generation  plant  during  this  period. 

Estimated  PM!0  emissions  from  realty  actions 
would  be  similar  to  the  Proposed  Action  but 
would  be  slightly  less  because  less  acres  would  be 
granted  (3,500  acres  of  ROWs  and  1,200  acres  of 
R&PP  leases).  Realty  actions  would  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  air  quality  as  individual  ac¬ 
tions  would  likely  be  much  less  than  the  confor¬ 
mity  threshold  of  70  tons  per  year  PM10. 
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4.1.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Mitigation  measures  currently  required  under  the 
PM io  and  CO  SIPs  ensure  that  control  measures 
are  placed  on  emission  sources  that  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  achieve  acceptable  air  quality.  These 
measures  include  emission  controls  for  stationary 
and  mobile  sources,  including  dust  control  and 
stabilization  measures  for  construction  sites,  con¬ 
trol  of  dust  track  out  onto  roadways,  and  programs 
to  cover  unpaved  roads  and  parking  areas.  Im¬ 
provements  in  the  highway  system  and  emission 
control  performance  for  newer  cars  along  with 
increased  mass  transit  system  capacity'  have  re¬ 
duced  carbon  monoxide  emissions.  Measures  for 
control  of  ozone  precursors  are  under  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  SIP  required  for  this  pollutant;  how¬ 
ever.  preliminary  identification  of  control 
measures  has  not  been  completed  but  would  likely 
include  oxygenated  fuels  and  reformulated  gaso¬ 
line.  and  travel  management  options. 

Mitigation  measures  would  be  required  for  realty- 
actions  including  compliance  with  dust  control 
permits  issued  by  DAQEM,  which  include  similar 
control  measures  as  described  above. 

4.2  EARTH  RESOURCES 

Earth  resources  are  limited,  non-renewable  re¬ 
sources  whose  characteristics  can  easily  be  de¬ 
graded  by  physical  disturbances.  The  disposal  of 
land  does  not  directly  cause  any  change  in  the 
state  of  the  geologic  resources  or  the  status  of 
hazards  associated  with  geologic  conditions;  how¬ 
ever.  changes  in  land  use  resulting  from  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  lands  affects  the  availability  and  potential 
use  of  mineral  resources.  An  impact  would  be 
considered  significant  if  it  would: 

•  Expose  people  or  property  to  hazards  involv¬ 
ing  seismic  events  or  subsidence, 

•  Result  in  substantial  soil  erosion  or  loss  of 
topsoil, 

•  Substantially  alter  the  topography  or  ground 
surface  relief  beyond  that  resulting  from  natu¬ 
ral  erosion  and  deposition. 


•  Be  located  on  expansive  soils,  creating  a  risk 
to  people  or  property, 

•  Result  in  the  loss  of  availability  of  a  known 
mineral  resource,  or 

•  Conflict  with  mining  claims  or  patents. 

4.2.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  continue  current 
management  of  the  earth  (soils  and  minerals)  re¬ 
sources  consistent  with  the  RMP  objectives  for 
Minerals  Management  and  Soil  Resource  Man¬ 
agement.  The  lands  within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
Disposal  Area  referenced  in  the  RMP  and  the 
lands  designated  for  disposal  under  the  Clark 
County'  Act  have  been  withdrawn  from  mineral 
entry.  The  BLM  would  continue  to  grant  ROWs 
and  R&PP  leases  as  specified  in  the  RMP  but  no 
additional  lands  would  be  available  for  auction 
under  SNPLMA. 

4.2. 1.1  Geology 

The  Las  Vesas  Valiev  is  located  within  Seismic 

m' 

Zone  2B,  which  is  defined  as  an  area  with  moder¬ 
ate  damage  potential.  The  potential  for  damage 
from  seismic  activity-  becomes  more  severe  in 
Zones  3  and  4.  Design  practices  require  facilities 
to  be  built  to  Seismic  Zone  4  standards  regardless 
of  land  ownership.  The  seismic  hazards  would 
not  directly  impact  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases.  Applicants  for  ROWs 
and  leaseholders  w  ould  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  appropriate  building  codes  thus  any  indi¬ 
rect  impact  from  seismic  activity  would  be  insig¬ 
nificant. 

4.2. 1.2  Mineral  Resources 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  continue  the 
exclusion  of  new,  locatable  mineral  development 
on  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary-  area  but 
recognize  prior  existing  rights.  Issuance  of  ROWs 
and  R&PP  leases  would  continue  under  this  alter¬ 
native  and  these  realty  actions  would  not  be  im¬ 
pacted  by  mineral  development,  nor  would 
mineral  development  impact  the  realty  program. 
Excess  stockpiles  of  sand  and  gravel  generated 
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during  construction  authorized  by  ROW  grants 
and  R&PP  leases  would  continue  to  be  made 
available  through  free  use  permits  or  sales.  Re¬ 
sources  that  may  be  present  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  include  locatable  minerals,  leasable 
minerals,  and  salable  minerals 

Locatable  Minerals 

Although  manganese  has  been  mined  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley,  there  are  no  active,  locatable  min¬ 
ing  operations  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 
There  has  been  no  recent  exploration  activity  or 
interest  by  the  mining  industry;  therefore,  contin¬ 
ued  w  ithdrawal  of  the  lands  from  entry  and  min¬ 
eral  development  would  not  result  in  a  loss  of 
opportunities  for  development  of  locatable  miner¬ 
als  and  thus  no  impacts. 

In  1999  the  BLM  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  com¬ 
pleted  a  Mineral  Potential  Report  N-61855.  for 
lands  segregated/withdrawn  within  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley.  In  that  report.  Table  2  lists  567  active 
mining  claims  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 
The  claims  consist  of  160  millsites.  321  placer 
claims,  and  86  lode  claims.  They  occur  mostly  on 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  Valley.  The  status 
of  those  567  claims  needs  updating,  but  there  are 
still  a  significant  number  of  claims  w  ithin  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area. 

Leasable  Minerals 

While  the  RMP  assigned  the  area  a  moderate  po¬ 
tential  for  oil  and  gas  development,  exploration 
wells  drilled  throughout  the  area  have  only  en¬ 
countered  trace  quantities  of  oil  and  gas.  The  re¬ 
source  assessment  performed  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Service  for  Southern  Nevada  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  area  is  considered  speculative  for 
oil  and  gas  development.  Based  on  these  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  area  by  oil  and 
gas  companies,  no  development  is  projected  for 
the  area.  The  RMP  assigned  the  area  a  low  to 
moderate  potential  for  development  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  However,  there  are  no  existing  leases 
for  sodium  and  potassium  w  ithin  the  valley  and 
the  potential  is  based  on  geologic  inference  and 
the  sedimentary  basin  concept.  Therefore,  contin¬ 
ued  withdrawal  of  the  disposal  boundary  area 


w  ould  not  have  an  impact  to  leasable  mineral  de¬ 
velopment. 

Saleable  Minerals 

Mineral  material  extraction  has  been  active  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  for  many  years.  There  are 
abundant  sand  and  gravel  resources  throughout 
the  area  because  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  and  the 
intermountain  valleys  of  the  planning  area  contain 
thick  sequences  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  BLM 
would  issue  permits  for  mineral  development  in 
other  parts  of  the  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  planning 
area  consistent  w  ith  the  criteria  specified  in  the 
RMP. 

4.2.1. 3  Soils 

Soils  within  the  disposal  boundary  are  typically 
poorly  developed  desert  soils  with  significant 
components  of  rock  fragments  and  soluble  salts. 
While  soils  in  most  of  valley  floor  are  present  in 
areas  with  gentle  slopes  and  are  not  highly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  erosion  by  water,  soils  present  along  in¬ 
cised  drainage  pathways  may  be  eroded  by 
overland  and  stream  flow  during  storm  events. 
Wind  erosion  of  soils  is  reduced  by  formation  of 
soil  crusts  as  discussed  in  Section  3.2.  Surface 
disturbing  activities  decrease  soil  stability  and 
stockpiled  soils  at  construction  sites  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  wind  and  water  erosion. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  no  additional 
BLM  lands  would  be  sold  or  subject  to  develop¬ 
ment  other  than  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases.  .Areas 
for  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  subjected  to 
increased  erosion  during  construction  and  post¬ 
development  changes  in  soil  conditions  that  affect 
vegetation  types  in  these  areas.  The  amount  of 
soil  anticipated  to  be  disturbed  is  approximately 
10  acres  per  realty  action.  The  ROWs  for  utilities 
are  generally  placed  adjacent  to  roads  and  previ¬ 
ously  disturbed  areas  to  minimize  impacts.  Com¬ 
pliance  with  water  quality  protection  requirements 
and  air  quality  controls  during  construction  is  re¬ 
quired  throughout  Clark  County .  Therefore,  dis¬ 
posal  and  development  of  land  w  ithin  the  disposal 
boundary  area  for  realty  actions  are  not  expected 
to  have  significant  impacts  on  soil  resources. 
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4.2.2  Proposed  Action 

The  remaining  BLM  land  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  identified  by  SNPLMA  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  Clark  Count}.  Act  would  be  disposed 
through  sales  or  other  title  transfer  actions. 
Rights-of-way  would  be  issued  to  allow  develop¬ 
ment  of  roads  and  utilities  and  R&PP  leases 
granted  for  parks  and  other  public  facilities. 
Eventually,  all  of  the  remaining  land  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  would  be  transferred  from 
federal  control  and  access  rights  would  transfer 
with  the  property.  This  action  would  result  in  the 
disposal  of  the  remaining  46.700  acres  by  2015 
with  nearly  20,000  acres  developed  by  2018. 

4.2.2. 1  Geology 

Development  activities  conducted  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  after  BLM  patents  the  lands 
would  be  required  to  comply  with  the  hazard 
mitigation  requirements  implemented  by  the  Clark 
County  development  code.  These  restrictions  ap¬ 
ply  to  construction  activities  regardless  of  land 
ownership.  The  BLM  lands  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  disposal  boundary  area  expanded  by  the  Clark 
County  Act  have  similar  geologic  features  as  the 
lands  in  the  SNPLNL4.  boundary.  Steep  slopes 
and  unstable  areas  along  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  may 
present  additional  hazards;  however,  development 
in  this  area  would  be  required  to  address  any  as¬ 
sociated  hazards  and  would  be  required  to  avoid 
the  floodplain.  Indirect  impacts  on  building  con¬ 
struction  from  seismic  activities  would  be  similar 
to  that  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
Design  practices  require  facilities  to  be  built  to 
Seismic  Zone  4  standards. 

Development  and  the  associated  construction  ac¬ 
tivities  would  not  directly  affect  subsidence. 
However,  increased  groundwater  pumping  to  meet 
the  increased  water  demand  may  result  in  subsi¬ 
dence  within  the  disposal  boundary  area. 

4.2.2.2  Mineral  Resources 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  are  withdrawn  from  entry 
and  mineral  resource  development.  However, 
there  are  no  economically  viable  beatable  or  leas¬ 


able  minerals  located  within  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area  thus  no  direct  impacts  to  the  realty 
program  are  expected  and  no  indirect  impacts 
from  subsequent  development. 

No  new  sand  and  gravel  operations  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  under 
the  Proposed  Action.  Moving  sand  and  gravel 
development  out  of  the  Valley  would  increase  the 
cost  of  mineral  materials  to  the  consumer;  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  abundant  sand  and  gravel  resources 
outside  the  disposal  area  and  throughout  Southern 
Nevada.  There  are  usually  excess  sand  and  gravel 
stockpiles  from  ROWs  involving  detention  basins 
and  other  flood  control  features.  The  BLM  would 
sell  or  issue  use  permits  for  this  excess.  If  there  is 
not  sufficient  storage  space  on  the  ROW  for  the 
excess  stockpiles,  the  ROW  holder  is  required  to 
find  suitable  lands  for  storage  and  move  the  mate¬ 
rials  to  those  sights  for  future  disposal  by  the 
BLM. 

4.2.2. 3  Soils 

Lands  would  potentially  be  subjected  to  increased 
erosion  during  construction  and  post-development 
changes  in  soil  conditions  that  affect  vegetation 
types.  Gypsiferous  and  alkaline  soils  associated 
with  unique  vegetation  communities  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  po¬ 
tentially  be  developed  under  this  alternative,  and 
soil  disturbance  during  construction,  placement  of 
buildings,  pavement,  and  landscaping  could 
eliminate  these  soil  conditions.  Soils  that  support 
the  Las  Vegas  buckwheat  and  Las  Vegas  bear- 
poppy  may  not  provide  suitable  conditions  for 
these  plant  communities  after  development  has 
taken  place. 

Indirect  impacts  from  soil  erosion  would  be  simi¬ 
lar  as  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
Construction  activities  change  the  character  of 
soils;  developed  areas  typically  experience  less 
soil  erosion  from  wind  than  undeveloped  areas. 
Therefore,  following  completion  of  construction 
activities,  soil  erosion  from  wind  would  be  mini¬ 
mal. 

Expansive  soils  are  present  in  various  locations 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  as  described  in 
Section  3.2.  Development  in  these  areas  may  re- 
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quire  implementation  of  design,  engineering,  and 
construction  controls  to  protect  against  damage  to 
structures.  Geotechnical  studies  conducted  prior 
to  construction  would  determine  whether  expan¬ 
sive  soils  are  present.  Impacts  from  expansive 
soils  would  be  insignificant  because  appropriate 
measures  would  be  required  to  protect  structures. 

Some  impacts  of  soil  disturbance  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  requirements  for  storm  water  discharges 
from  construction  sites  and  dust  control  measures 
required  for  air  quality  management  during  con¬ 
struction  activities,  but  post-development  changes 
in  soil  characteristics  would  not  be  affected  by 
these  requirements.  Therefore,  issuance  of  ROWs 
and  R&PP  leases  and  disposal  and  development 
of  land  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  are  not 
expected  to  have  significant  impacts  on  soil  re¬ 
sources. 

4.2.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

Approximately  5,000  acres  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  would  be  maintained  as  open  space 
and  limited  compatible  recreation  development 
for  trails  and  interpretive  activities.  This  would 
protect  sensitive  vegetation  and  unique  paleon¬ 
tological  resources  along  the  Las  Vegas  Wash 
within  the  northern  part  of  the  disposal  boundary 
area.  The  issuance  of  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases 
would  continue  until  the  remaining  lands  are  dis¬ 
posed  or  transferred. 

4.2.3.1  Geology 

The  potential  impacts  from  geologic  hazards 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Action.  Because  the  area  identified  for 
conservation  to  protect  vegetation  and  paleon¬ 
tological  resources  includes  the  area  along  the  Las 
Vegas  Wash  where  the  drainage  is  incised  into  the 
Valley  floor,  this  area  would  not  be  intensively 
developed.  Conservation  and  maintenance  of 
open  space  in  this  area  would  result  in  fewer  dis¬ 
turbances  to  potentially  unstable  slopes,  reducing 
the  need  for  mitigation  measures  to  address  geo¬ 
logic  and  soil  stability  hazards. 


4.2.3.2  Mineral  Resources 

The  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  have 
been  withdrawn  from  mineral  resource  develop¬ 
ment.  The  potential  impacts  to  mineral  resources 
would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Action. 

4.2.3.3  Soils 

The  potential  impacts  regarding  soil  resources 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Action;  however,  the  gypsiferous  and  alka¬ 
line  soils  associated  with  unique  vegetation 
communities  in  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area 
would  be  managed  for  resource  protection  under 
this  alternative.  Any  surface  disturbance  in  this 
area  would  be  limited  to  protect  soil  conditions 
that  support  special  status  plants  and  paleon¬ 
tological  resources. 

4.2.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Soil  erosion  from  wind  and  water  would  increase 
during  development  but  the  implementation  of 
erosion  control  best  management  practices  and 
compliance  with  Clark  County  permitting  re¬ 
quirements  would  ensure  that  any  impacts  are 
minimized.  Building  codes  requirements  would 
mitigate  impacts  from  geologic  hazardous  and 
expansive  soils.  No  other  significant  impacts  to 
geolog}  and  mineral  resources  would  occur  thus 
no  further  mitigation  would  be  required. 

4.3  WATER  RESOURCES 

The  disposal  of  BLM  lands  would  not  have  direct 
impacts  on  water  resources  but  the  land  sale  ac¬ 
tions  would  indirectly  affect  water  resources  be¬ 
cause  of  the  subsequent  development  that  would 
occur.  Direct  impacts  resulting  from  the  issuance 
of  realty  actions  may  occur.  Indirect  impacts  on 
water  resources  include  increases  in  water  demand 
resulting  from  development  of  disposal  lands  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  projected  rates  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  disposal  lands  derived  by  Argonne 
for  the  air  quality  stud}'  are  combined  with  aver¬ 
age  water  use  rates  for  developed  land  to  calculate 
increases  in  water  consumption.  The  projected 
increases  in  developed  land  over  the  planning  pe- 
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riod  are  multiplied  by  the  historical  average  water 
consumption  of  2.5  acre-feet  per  year  (AFY)  for 
every  acre  of  developed  land  (BLM  2004).  The 
Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority  (SNWA)  and 
municipal  water  utilities  have  accelerated  efforts 
to  reduce  water  consumption  as  part  of  an 
amended  drought  plan  enacted  in  February  2004 
(SNWA  2004a).  Measures  enacted  under  this 
plan  (such  as  turf  grass  reduction  and  restrictions 
on  new  landscaping)  would  permanently  reduce 
water  consumption  and  decrease  the  historical 
average  water  consumption  to  a  value  less  than 
2.5  AFY.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  compute 
a  revised  average  water  consumption  rate  until 
data  have  been  collected  over  a  sufficient  period 
of  time. 

As  part  of  their  resource  planning  process  the 
SNWA  estimates  projected  water  demand  for 
Southern  Nevada.  The  SNWA  bases  their  projec¬ 
tions  of  overall  demand  increases  on  population 
projections  obtained  from  the  UNLV  Center  for 
Business  and  Economic  Research  and  current  per 
capita  water  use  in  the  region.  The  total  water 
demand  for  the  region  used  in  this  section  relies 
upon  the  overall  demand  estimates  prepared  by 
SNWA.  The  projected  demand  associated  with 
land  disposal  and  development  is  a  component  of 
the  overall  demand  growth  evaluated  by  SNWA. 

The  population  growth  and  water  use  trends 
evaluated  by  SNWA  include  development 
throughout  the  region  and  consider  growth  in  do¬ 
mestic  and  commercial  uses  of  water.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  Nevada  State  Demographer 
has  issued  updated  population  growth  projections 
for  the  Las  Vegas  area  that  show  more  rapid 
population  growth  than  projected  by  UNLV  in 
2000  (Nevada  State  Demographer  2004).  While 
population  growth  in  the  past  5  years  has  been 
more  rapid  than  previously  observed,  longer-term 
trends  in  population  growth  are  not  anticipated  to 
continue  to  increase  at  this  rate. 

The  SNWA  provides  estimated  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  projected  water  demand  as  described  in 
Section  3.3  and  SNWA  plans  for  capacity  addition 
to  address  the  upper  limit  estimate  to  ensure  ade¬ 
quate  water  supplies  for  the  future.  The  SNWA 
has  established  a  conceptual  plan  to  accelerate 
development  of  additional  in-state  water  resources 


(SNWA  2004b)  as  part  of  its  overall  resource 
management  plan  (SNWA  2004c)  to  meet  increas¬ 
ing  water  demands  resulting  from  future  growth 
and  development  in  southern  Nevada  and  reduce 
its  overall  dependence  on  Colorado  River  water. 
Under  this  plan,  transmission,  pumping,  and 
treatment  facilities  would  be  constructed  to  con¬ 
vey  water  from  existing  surface-water  rights  on 
the  Virgin  and  Muddy  Rivers  and  there  are  pend¬ 
ing  applications  for  groundwater  rights  in  numer¬ 
ous  hydrographic  basins  in  southern  and  eastern 
Nevada.  Potential  environmental  effects  of  these 
projects  would  be  evaluated  under  separate  plan¬ 
ning  efforts. 

The  disposal  of  BLM  lands  in  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  would  have  a  significant  impact  on  water  re¬ 
sources  if  development  would: 

•  Substantially  alter  the  existing  drainage  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  area,  including  the  alteration  of  the 
course  of  a  stream  or  wash  in  a  manner  that 
would  result  in  accelerated  erosion  or  silta- 
tion, 

•  Substantially  alter  the  existing  drainage  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  area,  including  increasing  the  rate 
or  amount  of  surface  runoff  in  a  manner  that 
would  result  in  flooding, 

•  Create  or  contribute  runoff  water  that  would 
exceed  the  capacity  of  existing  or  planned 
storm  water  drainage  systems  or  provide  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  sources  of  polluted  runoff, 

•  Substantially  degrade  water  quality,  or 

•  Place  structures  that  would  impede  or  redirect 
flood  flows  within  a  1 00-year  flood  hazard 
area. 

4.3.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  this  alternative  no  additional  land  transfers 
would  be  authorized  by  BLM.  Water  resource 
impacts  would  be  related  to  ROW  grants  and 
R&PP  leases  issued  to  support  development  of 
previously  disposed  lands.  Based  on  the  rates  of 
realty  actions  completed  since  2001,  BLM  antici¬ 
pates  that  it  would  issue  up  to  1,300  acres  of 
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ROWs  and  440  acres  of  R&PP  leases  per  year  to 
support  ongoing  development.  This  amount 
would  decrease  as  lands  are  fully  developed. 

4.3.1. 1  Surface  Water  and  Floodplains 

The  potential  impacts  to  surface  water  relating  to 
these  realty  actions  are  mainly  associated  with 
construction  activities.  The  impacts  would  be 
temporary  and  the  extent  of  the  impacts  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  surface  disturbance  at 
any  given  time. 

There  is  the  potential  for  accidental  spills  during 
construction  activities  that  could  transport  con¬ 
taminants  off  the  construction  site  during  storm 
events  if  required  response  measures  are  not  im¬ 
plemented.  The  potential  sources  are  associated 
with  leakages  and  spills  of  fuels  and  lubricants 
from  vehicles  and  other  machinery.  In  addition  to 
accidental  spills,  disturbance  of  surface  soils  by 
construction  activities  could  increase  the  potential 
for  erosion  and  transport  of  soil  (sediment)  during 
rainfall  events  where  surface  water  runoff  crosses 
the  construction  areas.  Spills  of  construction  ma¬ 
terials  and/or  erosion  of  disturbed  soils  with  sub¬ 
sequent  transport  by  surface  water  runoff  to  the 
Las  Vegas  Wash  or  other  drainages  could  create 
adverse  impacts  to  water  quality.  However,  ero¬ 
sion  and  sediment  transport  would  be  insignificant 
and  would  be  similar  to  surface  water  passing 
over  unpaved  roads  that  exist  throughout  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area.  Implementation  of  best 
management  practices  required  by  storm  water 
construction  permitting  ensures  that  runoff  during 
construction  does  not  adversely  impact  water 
quality. 

Construction  of  underground  utilities  including 
water,  gas.  and  sewer  lines  would  involve  trench¬ 
ing.  Open  trenching  and  the  associated  distur¬ 
bance  of  existing  desert  soil  and  vegetation  may 
impact  surface  water  drainage  during  construction 
if  a  major  rainfall' runoff  event  occurs.  However, 
any  construction  of  underground  utilities  would 
require  a  Storm  W’ater  Pollution  Prevention  Plan 
that  would  address  mitigation  measures  resulting 
from  discharge  during  storm  events  thereby 
minimizing  potential  adverse  impacts  surface 
drainage  and  water  quality. 


The  leaseholder  would  be  required  to  comply  with 
any  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  requirements  for  construction  in  flood- 
plains  and  thus  any  impacts  to  floodplains  from 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  insignificant. 

4.3.1. 2  Groundwater 

The  water  table  ranges  from  a  depth  of  0  to  50 
feet  below  the  valley  floor  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area;  the  water  table  typically  is  at  a 
depth  greater  than  50  feet  below  alluvial  fan  areas 
adjacent  to  the  valley  floor  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  There  is  the  potential  that 
groundwater  would  be  encountered  and  inter¬ 
cepted  during  excavation  of  trenches  for  under¬ 
ground  pipelines  and  utilities  within  some  areas  of 
the  valley  floor.  A  range  of  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent  impacts  to  the  groundwater  environment 
may  result  from  construction  activities  if  ground- 
water  is  encountered. 

Construction  dewatering  could  temporarily  de¬ 
crease  or  eliminate  discharge  from  nearby  water 
wells  completed  in  the  shallow  aquifer.  This  is 
unlikely  to  occur  as  most  wells  are  completed  at 
greater  depths  because  of  the  general  poor  quality 
of  water  in  the  shallow7  aquifer.  Water  pumped 
from  the  shallow  aquifer  generally  has  high  con¬ 
centrations  of  total  dissolved  solids  and  may  con¬ 
tain  a  variety  of  contaminants.  Discharge  of  this 
water  into  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  or  one  of  the  tribu¬ 
taries  could  degrade  ambient  water  quality  and 
would  require  a  temporary  discharge  permit  from 
the  Nevada  Division  of  Environmental  Protection 
(NDEP).  Permit  conditions  for  monitoring  and 
treatment  would  be  sufficient  to  mitigate  any  ad¬ 
verse  impacts. 

Shallow7  groundwater  in  the  vicinity7  of  construc¬ 
tion  activities  is  susceptive  to  pollution.  Con¬ 
struction  activities  may  create  the  potential  for 
leakages  and  spills  of  fuels  and  lubricants  from 
vehicles  and  other  machinery,  runoff  from  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  concrete  placement,  and  runoff  of 
turbid  surface  water  as  a  result  of  topsoil  removal 
and  excavation.  However,  w  ith  implementation 
of  best  management  practices  any  adverse  impacts 
would  be  localized  and  insignificant. 
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4.3.1. 3  Water  Use  and  Demand  Projections 

Activities  associated  with  the  issuance  of  ROW 
and  R&PP  leases  within  the  disposal  boundary' 
area  would  not  result  in  changes  to  land  use  that 
would  require  a  substantial  water  supply.  There¬ 
fore,  these  realty  actions  would  not  impact  de¬ 
mand  for  water  resources  in  the  area. 

Additional  public  lands  would  not  be  disposed 
under  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  thus  no  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  would 
be  generated.  Therefore,  the  funds  that  would  be 
allocated  to  SNWA  for  identification  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  additional  water  sources  would  not  be 
available. 

The  ongoing  evaluation  of  viable  groundwater 
sources  by  SNWA  would  continue  and  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

4.3.2  Proposed  Action 

Under  the  Proposed  Action  additional  disposal 
actions  would  be  carried  out  until  the  remaining 
46,700  acres  of  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  have  been  transferred  or  sold.  It  is 
estimated  that  lands  would  be  sold  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  over  4,000  acres  per  year  through 
2015  and  projected  rates  of  development  indicate 
that  approximately  20,000  acres  of  this  land 
would  be  developed  by  2018. 

4.3.2.1  Surface  Water  and  Floodplains 

Because  all  the  land  currently  managed  by  BLM 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  or  sold  under  this  alternative,  development 
would  eventually  result  in  the  alteration  of  the 
land  area.  These  alterations  would  include  in¬ 
creased  amounts  of  impervious  surface  and  land¬ 
scaping  associated  with  urban  development.  The 
changes  in  hydraulic  properties  would  result  in 
increased  runoff  and  higher  peak  flow  volumes. 
Runoff  from  developed  areas  would  have  high 
concentrations  of  contaminants  associated  with 
urban  runoff  including  heavy  metals  and  petro¬ 
leum  hydrocarbons  (Hollister  2003).  Increased 
soil  disturbance  and  runoff  during  construction 
and  related  development  activities  may  also  in¬ 


crease  suspended  sediment  loading  to  the  drainage 
system;  however,  these  impacts  would  be  mini¬ 
mized  by  implementing  the  requirements  for 
storm  water  permitting  and  controls  for  significant 
construction  projects. 

Construction  and  development  may  result  in  al¬ 
teration  of  the  land  surface  including  modification 
or  elimination  of  ephemeral  drainages  within  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley.  While  modification  of  drain¬ 
age  pathways  could  potentially  impact  surface 
water  systems,  including  hydrology  and  riparian 
conditions  of  ephemeral  streams,  the  requirements 
for  development  in  Clark  County  include  prepara¬ 
tion  of  drainage  plans  for  any  development  that 
could  change  drainage  pathways,  result  in  con¬ 
struction  of  new  drainage  pathways  or  control 
structures,  or  change  runoff  and  channel  flow  in 
downstream  areas  (CCRFCD  2004). 

The  planned  changes  to  surface  drainage  and  hy¬ 
draulic  calculations  must  demonstrate  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  would  not  alter  drainage  systems  in 
ways  that  change  the  flow  of  downstream  drain¬ 
age  courses  or  cause  damage  to  downstream  prop¬ 
erties  through  sheet  runoff  or  point  flow 
discharges.  These  requirements  limit  drainage 
system  changes  only  in  the  most  upstream  part  of 
ephemeral  stream  channels  where  limited  riparian 
and  aquatic  habitat  is  generally  present  in  the  de¬ 
sert  environment  and  thus  impacts  would  be  in¬ 
significant. 

Alternation  of  main  segments  of  the  drainage  sys¬ 
tem  such  as  the  Las  Vegas  Wash  has  already  oc¬ 
curred  due  to  discharges  of  point  sources, 
irrigation  runoff,  and  shallow  groundwater  seep¬ 
age.  These  discharges  have  converted  the  stream 
course  from  ephemeral  to  a  permanent  stream. 
Environmental  conditions  related  to  these  changes 
and  management  of  aquatic,  riparian,  and  the  Las 
Vegas  Wash  Coordination  Committee  is  address¬ 
ing  wetland  conditions. 

Impacts  may  result  if  development  of  disposed 
land  occurs  in  floodplains.  Construction  in  the 
floodplains  would  require  surface  grade  elevations 
to  be  above  the  base  flood  elevation.  Changes  in 
the  hydraulics  would  be  evaluated  prior  to  con¬ 
struction  to  ensure  that  alteration  of  the  floodplain 
would  not  change  the  base  elevation  and  increase 
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the  flood  hazard  to  nearby  areas.  However,  any 
impact  would  be  insignificant  as  not  many  acres 
of  available  BLM  lands  are  located  in  a  floodplain 
(see  Figure  3.3-2). 

The  potential  impacts  associated  with  the  issuance 
of  ROW  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  for  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
Although  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases  would 
decrease  from  the  current  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,300  acres  and  440  acres  per  year  respec¬ 
tively,  the  amount  of  surface  disturbance  over 
time  would  be  greater  than  the  No  Action  Alterna¬ 
tive  to  accommodate  development  of  the  disposed 
lands. 

4.3.2.2  Groundwater 

The  development  of  lands  would  change  existing 
hydraulic  properties  by  increasing  impervious  sur¬ 
face  and  landscaped  areas.  The  change  in  hydrau¬ 
lic  properties  would  increase  surface  water  runoff 
and  reduce  groundwater  infiltration  in  the  devel¬ 
oped  areas  as  compared  to  predevelopment  condi¬ 
tions.  Available  analyses  of  recharge  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  indicate  that  most  of  the  recharge 
occurs  at  elevations  greater  than  5,000  feet  in 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  Valley  where  rainfall 
and  snowmelt  directly  infiltrate  into  rock  outcrops 
or  mountain  runoff  infiltrates  into  alluvial  fan  de¬ 
posits.  Only  a  small  amount  of  runoff  infiltrating 
through  ephemeral  washes  and  precipitation  fal¬ 
ling  on  the  valley  floor  result  in  net  infiltration, 
with  less  than  1 5  percent  of  rainfall  contributing 
to  recharge  in  areas  below  elevations  of  5,000  feet 
(Dettinger  1989).  Therefore,  groundwater  re¬ 
charge  would  not  significantly  decrease  from 
changes  in  hydraulic  properties  caused  by  land 
development. 

Current  groundwater  withdrawals  in  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley,  as  described  in  Section  3.3,  would 
continue  under  the  Proposed  Action.  The  overall 
impacts  to  groundwater  resources  in  the  Valley 
associated  with  the  level  of  development  under 
this  alternative  are  not  anticipated  to  be  greater 
than  would  occur  under  the  No  Action  Alternative 
because  the  current  withdrawals  in  the  area  are 
under  established  water  rights  and  the  Nevada 
State  Engineer  is  not  issuing  additional  water 
rights  because  the  basin  is  in  overdraft.  The 


SNWA  plans  to  meet  demands  for  additional  wa¬ 
ter  supplies  resulting  from  future  development  and 
growth  in  Las  Vegas  Valley  as  described  in  its 
resource  management  plan  (SNWA  2004c). 

The  potential  impacts  to  groundwater  associated 
with  the  issuance  of  ROW  and  R&PP  leases 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  in  the  No  Ac¬ 
tion  Alternative,  but  the  amount  of  surface  distur¬ 
bance  and  potential  dewatering  of  construction 
sites  over  time  would  be  greater  than  the  No  Ac¬ 
tion  Alternative  to  accommodate  development  of 
the  disposed  lands. 

4.3.2.3  Water  Use  and  Demand  Projections 

Development  of  public  lands  disposed  under  the 
Proposed  Action  would  increase  demand  for  pub¬ 
lic  water  supplies.  The  SNWA  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  for  water  by  continu¬ 
ing  to  implement  and  enforce  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  described  in  their  “Drought  Plan”  (SNWA 
2004a)  and  developing  additional  water  supplies 
as  described  in  their  planning  documents  “Con¬ 
cepts  for  Development  of  Additional  In- State  Wa¬ 
ter  Resources  (SNWA  2004b)  and  “2004  Water 
Resource  Plan”  (SNWA  2004c).  Development  of 
additional  water  supplies  id  dependent  upon  the 
Nevada  State  Engineer  approving  water  rights 
applications  filed  by  SNWA  in  1989  for  ground- 
water  withdrawals  in  southern  and  eastern  Ne¬ 
vada. 

The  Proposed  Action  would  result  in  an  eventual 
water  consumption  increase  of  nearly  50,000  AFY 
by  2018,  with  this  additional  demand  continuing 
into  the  future.  This  demand  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  approximately  20,000  acres  of  dis¬ 
posed  BLM  lands  would  be  developed  and  that 
the  historical  average  water  consumption  of  2.5 
AFY  per  acre  of  developed  land.  However,  this 
projected  increase  does  not  consider  potential  wa¬ 
ter  conservation  that  SNWA  would  attempt  to 
achieve  during  this  period.  The  SNWA  has  aver¬ 
aged  a  12  percent  reduction  in  water  use  because 
of  drought  conservation  measures.  Assuming  this 
percent  remains  constant,  the  demand  anticipated 
by  2018  from  disposed  BLM  lands  would  be 
44,000  AFY.  Given  the  persistent  drought  condi¬ 
tions,  higher  water  demands,  and  the  fact  that  con¬ 
servation  results  have  previously  been  lower  than 
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the  levels  expected,  SNWA  and  its  member  agen¬ 
cies  are  developing  a  regional  strategic  plan 
to  meet  a  goal  of  25  percent  reduction  by  2010 
(SNWA  2004).  Thus,  water  consumption  would 
likely  be  much  less  than  anticipated. 

The  water  consumption  increase  of  50.000  AFY 
represents  approximately  10  percent  to  20  percent 
of  the  upper  mid  lower  demand  increases,  respec¬ 
tively.  anticipated  during  this  time  frame.  As  de¬ 
scribed  in  Section  3.3  and  shown  in  Figure  3.3-4, 
SNWA  projects  water  demand  to  increase 
170.000  AFY  to  270.000  AFY  by  approximately 
2018.  The  SNWA  water  demand  projections  are 
based  on  population  projections  mid  not  on  acres 
of  developed  land,  thus  a  direct  correlation  is  not 
possible.  However,  the  projected  water  demands 
mid  water  consumption  me  provided  here  for  il¬ 
lustrative  purposes. 

The  projections  of  future  water  demand  by 
SNWA  mid  its  assessment  of  the  available  sup¬ 
plies  indicates  that  additional  sources  of  water 
would  be  needed  to  meet  near-term  mid  long-term 
demand  increases.  The  adequacy  of  these  addi¬ 
tional  water  sources  would  need  to  be  evaluated 
mid  potential  environmental  impacts  of  groundwa¬ 
ter  pumping  would  also  need  to  be  assessed.  Ac¬ 
quisition  of  water  from  the  additional  sources 
depends  on  approvals  or  negotiation  of  new  agree¬ 
ments  with  existing  holders  of  various  water 
rights.  However,  these  evaluations  by  SNWA  for 
future  w  ater  sources  would  continue  regardless  of 
the  land  sale  action. 

4.3.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

The  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  is  similar 
to  the  Proposed  Action  except  that  approximately 
5.000  acres  of  land  w  ould  be  maintained  as  open 
space  to  protect  sensitive  resources.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  land  transfers  would  continue  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  4.000  acres  per  year  through 
2015.  resulting  in  disposal  of  approximately 
41.700  acres  of  land.  The  projected  rate  of  devel¬ 
opment  indicates  that  just  less  than  17,500  acres 
of  land  w  ould  be  developed  by  2018.  The  BLM 
anticipates  that  it  would  issue  3.500  acres  of 
ROW  grants  and  1.200  acres  of  R&PP  leases  to 
support  ongoing  development. 


4.3.1 .1  Surface  Water  and  Floodplains 

The  potential  impacts  to  surface  water  and  flood- 
plains  under  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to 
those  described  for  the  Proposed  Action.  How¬ 
ever,  the  areas  maintained  as  open  space  to  con¬ 
serve  sensitive  resources  me  predominantly 
located  in  the  vicinity'  of  the  Las  Vegas  Wash. 
Development  would  not  occur  on  the  conservation 
lands;  therefore,  impacts  to  the  floodplain  within 
the  conservation  mea  would  not  occur. 

4.3.3.2  Groundwater 

The  potential  impacts  to  groundwater  under  this 
alternative  would  be  similar  to  those  described  for 
the  Proposed  Action. 

4.3.3.3  Water  Use  and  Demand  Projections 

The  Conserv  ation  Transfer  Alternative  would  re¬ 
sult  in  an  eventual  43,750  AFY  increase  in  water 
consumption  by  2018,  with  this  additional  de¬ 
mand  continuing  into  the  future.  This  demand  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  approximately 
17,500  acres  of  disposed  BLM  lands  would  be 
developed  mid  that  the  historical  average  water 
consumption  of  2.5  AFY  per  acre  of  developed 
land.  As  discussed  under  the  Proposed  Action, 
this  projected  increase  does  not  consider  the  po¬ 
tential  water  conservation  that  SNWA  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  achieve  during  this  period.  Assuming  a 
25  percent  reduction,  the  demand  anticipated  by 
2018  from  disposed  BLM  lands  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  32,800  AFY. 

The  water  consumption  increase  of  43,750  AFY 
represents  approximately  16  percent  to  28  percent 
of  the  upper  and  lower  demand  increases,  respec¬ 
tively.  anticipated  during  this  time  frame.  As  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  Proposed  Action,  the  SNWA 
water  demand  projections  are  based  on  population 
projections  and  not  on  acres  of  developed  land, 
thus  a  direct  correlation  is  not  possible.  However, 
the  projected  water  demands  and  water  consump¬ 
tion  are  provided  here  for  illustrative  purposes. 

Other  potential  indirect  impacts  related  to  water 
use  and  demand  would  be  the  similar  to  those  de¬ 
scribed  for  the  Proposed  Action.  The  SNWA 
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would  continue  to  evaluate  future  water  sources 
regardless  of  the  land  sale  action. 

4.3.4  Mitigation  Measures 

The  mitigation  measures  would  be  required  to 
minimize  adverse  impacts  resulting  from  actions 
related  to  the  issuance  of  ROW  and  R&PP  leases. 
Best  management  practices  would  be  imple¬ 
mented  to  reduce  the  potential  for  accidental  spills 
of  hazardous  materials  at  construction  sites.  Ve¬ 
hicle  fueling  and  maintenance  would  be  done  in 
designated  staging  areas  only  and  adequate  cover 
would  be  provided  for  materials  stored  outside  to 
avoid  impacting  surface  water  and  ephemeral 
washes. 

The  sequencing  of  excavation  would  minimize  the 
amount  of  time  utility  trenches  would  remain 
open.  This  would  be  especially  critical  during  the 
monsoon  season  in  the  summer  months  when  the 
risk  of  major  storm  events  is  highest. 

Dewatering  operations  and  discharges  would  be 
conducted  in  compliance  with  the  applicable  de¬ 
watering  and  discharge  permits.  The  discharge  of 
pollutants  to  the  groundwater  sy  stem  from  dewa¬ 
tering  operations  would  be  prevented  or  reduced 
by  using  sediment  controls  and  by  testing  the 
groundwater  for  pollutants.  High  sediment  con¬ 
tent  in  dewatering  discharges  is  common  because 
of  the  nature  of  construction.  The  use  of  a  sedi¬ 
ment  trap  or  basin  in  conjunction  with  a  filtration 
system  to  remove  sediment  from  the  trap  or  basin 
would  minimize  the  chances  of  sediment  entering 
the  groundwater  system.  Monitoring  of  ground- 
water  levels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dewatering  op¬ 
erations  would  be  conducted  to  avoid  harmful 
groundwater  lowering  which  could  cause  the  sur¬ 
rounding  layers  to  settle  and  therefore  impose 
hazards  to  structures  in  the  area. 

4.4  BIOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

Plant  and  wildlife  species  and  the  habitats  they 
create  and  inhabit  are  collectively  referred  to  as 
biological  resources.  Resources  include  species 
that  are  protected  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  (ESA),  identified  by  the  BLM  as  sensitive, 
and  species  that  are  provided  a  form  of  protection 
under  the  Nevada  Revised  Statutes  (NRS).  For 


the  purposes  of  this  EIS,  impacts  to  biological 
resources  would  be  considered  significant  if  the 
viability  of  a  federally  protected  species  is  jeop¬ 
ardized  or  the  action  would  result  in  the  need  to 
list  a  species  under  the  ESA  or  NRS.  An  impact 
would  also  be  significant  if  the  actions  would 
cause  substantial  changes  to  the  abundance,  diver¬ 
sity,  distribution,  or  habitat  value  of  plants  or 
wildlife. 

The  disposal  of  BLM  lands  and  the  transfer  of 
title  would  not  have  a  direct  impact  on  biological 
resources  but  the  subsequent  development  and 
change  in  land  use  would  be  an  indirect  impact. 
Direct  impacts  would  result  from  continued  issu¬ 
ance  of  R&PP  and  ROW  grants  within  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley. 

To  estimate  and  describe  potential  impacts  to  bio¬ 
logical  resources  from  ROW  disturbance,  repre¬ 
sentative  ROW  alignments  were  selected 
throughout  the  disposal  boundary  area.  The  ROW 
examples  varied  in  length  from  2  miles  to  10.5 
miles  and  from  100  feet  to  200  feet  in  width  based 
on  the  adjoining  land  ownership.  The  impacts 
from  construction  for  infrastructure  development 
were  based  upon  the  projected  amount  of  surface 
disturbance  and  biological  resources  documented 
during  field  surveys.  Table  4.4-1  shows  the  po¬ 
tential  impacts  to  biological  resources  from  those 
ROW  alignment  examples.  As  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  and  in  Section  2.3.  the 
BLM  generally  issues  ROWs  on  a  section  line 
grid,  thus  the  following  examples  were  selected 
for  illustrative  and  analysis  purposes.  Maps  of  the 
ROW  alignment  examples  and  resources  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  Appendix  B. 

4.4.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  land  disposals 
authorized  by  SNPLMA  would  not  continue.  The 
BLM  would  continue  to  implement  realty  actions 
in  the  disposal  boundary  area  for  R&PP  and  ROW 
grants  under  the  guidelines  specified  in  the  RMP 
and  through  Section  7  consultation  under  the 
ESA. 

An  average  of  1,300  acres  of  ROW  grants  and  — 0 
acres  of  R&PP  leases  are  issued  annually  to  sup¬ 
port  development  of  previously  disposed  lands.  It 
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TABLE  4.4-1 

ROW  EXAMPLES  AND  IMPACTS  TO  BIOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 


ROW 

Alignment 

Length 

(miles) 

Acres 

Desert  Tortoise 
Habitat/Density1 

Las  Vegas 
Bearpoppy 

Las  Vegas 
Buckwheat 

Cacti/Y  ucca 
Habitat/Density2 

Example  1 

2 

26 

4  acres/very  low 

22  acres/low 

0  acres 

0  plants 

0  acres 

0  plants 

26  acres/low 

Example  2 

4 

66 

15  acres/very  low 

51  acres/low 

0  acres 

0  plants 

0  acres 

0  plants 

50  acres/low 

16  acres/moderate 

Example  3 

10.5 

250 

200  acres/very  low 

50  acres/low 

0  acres 

0  plants 

0  acres 

0  plants 

50  acres/low 

200  acres/moderate 

Example  4 

3 

60 

60  acres/very  low 

5  acres 

0  plants 

13  acres 

7  plants 

35  acres/low 

25  acres/moderate 

1  See  Figure  3.4-4 

2  See  Figure  3.4-2 

Note:  No  other  biological  resources  were  identified  within  these  alignments;  acres  are  approximate. 


is  expected  that  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases 
would  only  need  to  be  issued  for  the  next  two 
years  to  accommodate  previously  disposed  lands 
since  no  additional  lands  would  be  sold.  There 
fore,  it  was  calculated  that  approximately  2,600 
acres  of  ROW  grants  and  880  acres  of  R&PP 
leases  would  be  issued  under  this  alternative  thus 
potentially  resulting  in  the  disturbance  of  3,400 
acres. 

Implementing  realty  actions  would  result  in  direct 
impacts  to  biological  resources.  Surface  disturb¬ 
ing  activities  occurring  during  installation  of  utili¬ 
ties  and  construction  of  facilities  and  parks  for 
public  purposes  would  cause  direct  mortality 
and/or  displacement  of  individual  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  within  the  construction  footprint;  direct  loss 
and  fragmentation  of  habitat;  and  increased  poten¬ 
tial  for  illegal  kills  and  harassments  of  wildlife. 
The  magnitude  of  impacts  would  depend  on  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  the  type  and  duration  of  the  distur¬ 
bance,  the  species  present,  and  the  time  of  year. 
When  habitat  disturbance  cannot  be  avoided,  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  to  species  would  be  minimized 
through  implementation  of  mitigation  measures 
(see  Section  4.4.4). 

This  alternative  would  have  direct  impacts  to  Las 
Vegas  bearpoppy,  Las  Vegas  buckwheat,  and  the 
two-toned  penstemon  plants  and/or  habitat  within 
the  ROW  alignment.  The  BLM  would  require 
mitigation  in  areas  containing  these  species  or 
their  habitat  because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
plants  to  surface  disturbance  and  limited  success 
in  transplanting  and  reestablishing  the  plants. 


Thus,  any  disturbance  to  the  bearpoppy  or  buck¬ 
wheat  would  likely  result  in  a  long-term  loss  and 
permanent  reduction  of  their  potential  habitat 
However,  because  no  additional  lands  would  be 
disposed  under  this  alternative,  the  extent  of  im¬ 
pact  would  not  likely  be  significant  as  the  need  for 
ROWs  and  R&PPs  would  be  much  less  than  an¬ 
ticipated  with  the  selected  example  alignments. 

State  of  Nevada  protected  cacti  species  would  be 
directly  impacted  by  activities  resulting  from  new 
ROW  and  R&PP  leases  that  fall  within  the  right- 
of-way  alignment  area.  The  Nevada  Division  of 
Forestry  (NDF)  regulates  the  removal  of  cacti 
species  but  the  lead  federal  agencies  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  following  the  NRS  and  have  jurisdiction 
over  permit  requirements  and  mitigation  measures 
(BLM  2004d).  The  BLM  determines  if  salvage  of 
cacti  and  yuccas  would  be  necessary  as  mitigation 
for  surface  disturbing  activities  within  the  salvage 
boundary  shown  on  Figure  3.4-2.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  acres  of  BLM  land  within  this 
boundary;  however,  the  areas  requiring  salvage 
may  be  expanded  to  the  north  and  northwest  be¬ 
cause  of  availability  of  recent  density  data  for  the 
plants. 

Permanent  and  temporary  loss  and  fragmentation 
of  habitat  resulting  from  construction  activities 
could  affect  some  species  with  limited  home 
ranges  and  mobility,  such  as  small  mammals  and 
reptiles.  Most  of  these  species  are  common  and 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  area  and  the  loss 
of  some  individuals  and  their  habitat  would  not 
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have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  species’  popula¬ 
tions  throughout  their  ranges. 

Wildlife  may  also  be  indirectly  affected  by  con¬ 
struction  and  subsequent  public  use.  Increased 
human  activity  (such  as  increased  human  pres¬ 
ence,  noise,  vibration,  and  vehicular  traffic)  may 
cause  wildlife  to  avoid  or  move  away  from  the 
sources  of  disturbance.  This  avoidance  could  re¬ 
sult  in  under  utilization  of  adjacent  physically  un¬ 
altered  lands.  The  net  result  would  be  decreased 
habitat  value  in  adjacent  “wildland”  areas  and  al¬ 
tered  distribution  patterns.  Additionally,  dis¬ 
placed  wildlife  may  increase  densities  in  adjacent 
lands  leading  to  some  degree  of  overuse  and  deg¬ 
radation  of  those  habitats. 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS) 
provided  a  list  of  federally  listed  species  and  spe¬ 
cies  of  concern  with  the  potential  to  occur  in  the 
disposal  boundary  area  (see  Appendix  B).  In  gen¬ 
eral,  construction  and  operation  activities  associ¬ 
ated  with  issuance  of  ROW  and  R&PP  grants 
would  have  similar  impacts  to  special  status  wild¬ 
life  species  and  their  habitats  as  those  of  the  more 
common  wildlife  species  discussed  above.  How¬ 
ever,  the  impacts  to  special  status  wildlife,  if  pre¬ 
sent,  can  be  more  severe  since  the  distribution  and 
abundance  of  many  of  these  species  are  limited  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  and  the  surrounding  region. 

Phainopepla  and  desert  bighorn  sheep  may  ex¬ 
perience  both  direct  and  indirect  effects  including 
direct  loss  of  habitat,  increased  habitat  fragmenta¬ 
tion,  and  barriers  to  movement.  Disturbance  and 
displacement  affects  could  also  occur  as  a  result 
of  increased  noise  and  human  activity.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  would  also  reduce 
foraging  habitat  for  peregrine  falcons.  No  impacts 
to  bald  eagles,  spotted  bat  or  western  chuckwalla 
are  expected  to  occur  as  no  habitat  for  these  spe¬ 
cies  was  found  on  public  lands  within  the  disposal 
boundary. 

The  sensitive  wildlife  species  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  issuance  of  ROW  and  R&PP  grants 
and  their  subsequent  development  would  include 
the  desert  tortoise,  banded  Gila  monster  and  west¬ 
ern  burrowing  owl.  Construction  activities  could 
directly  kill  and  injure  these  animals  through:  ve¬ 
hicle  strikes;  crushing  and  burying  during  con¬ 


struction,  digging,  and  earth  moving  activities; 
reducing  or  eliminating  associated  habitat;  and 
creation  of  barriers  to  movement  (which  can  result 
in  an  indirect  affect  of  a  barrier  to  gene  flow). 

Biological  surveys  conducted  during  2003  and 
2004  identified  that  approximately  41,500  acres  of 
desert  tortoise  habitat  that  may  support  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  desert  tortoises  may  be  affected  by 
issuance  of  ROW  and  R&PP  grants  within  the 
disposal  boundary  .  The  exact  amount  of  distur¬ 
bance  cannot  be  quantified,  as  the  locations  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  are  unknown.  Based  on 
the  analysis  assumptions,  it  is  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  2,600  acres  of  ROWs  and  880  acres 
of  R&PP  leases  may  be  issued  under  the  No  Ac¬ 
tion  Alternative  and  thus  the  potential  for  a  similar 
amount  of  disturbance.  Any  potential  adverse 
impacts  to  the  desert  tortoise  would  be  mitigated 
through  implementation  of  the  specific  terms  and 
conditions  issued  by  the  USFWS  in  the  biological 
opinion  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

In  2001  the  USFWS  determined  that  the  proposed 
disposal  of  up  to  125,000  acres  of  BLM  lands 
consisting  of  121,000  acres  of  suitable  and  4,000 
acres  of  previously  disturbed,  no  longer  suitable, 
desert  tortoise  habitat  would  represent  a  loss  of 
approximately  four  percent  of  the  4,900  square 
miles  of  desert  tortoise  habitat  estimated  to  occur 
in  Clark  County.  Effects  on  desert  tortoises 
within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  represent  a  small 
impact  to  the  Mojave  population  of  the  desert  tor¬ 
toise  when  total  desert  tortoise  population  num¬ 
bers  and  geographical  extent  are  considered. 

4.4.2  Proposed  Action 

The  continued  disposal  of  BLM  lands  would  not 
directly  impact  biological  resources  but  subse¬ 
quent  development  of  the  lands  would  have  indi¬ 
rect  impacts  to  the  resources  located  on  those 
lands.  Under  the  Proposed  Action  the  BLM 
would  make  approximately  46,700  acres  available 
for  transfer  or  sale  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  over  4,000  acres 
per  year  until  2015  and  approximately  half  (up  to 
20,000  acres)  of  these  lands  would  be  developed 
by  2018. 
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No  direct  impacts  to  biological  resources  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  transfer  of  title  when  land  is  sold. 
Indirect  impacts  to  biological  resources  would 
occur  when  lands  sold  by  the  BLM  are  developed 
by  the  private  owner.  Development  construction 
activities  would  cause  loss  of  vegetation  and  wild¬ 
life  habitat  and  direct  mortality  of  individual 
plants  and  animals  through  crushing  and  burying 
during  construction,  digging,  and  earth  moving 
activities. 

Direct  impacts  from  issuing  ROWs  and  R&PP 
leases  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative.  However,  under  this 
alternative  more  ROWs  and  leases  would  be  is¬ 
sued  and  more  land  surface  would  be  disturbed 
because  of  an  increased  need  for  infrastructure 
due  to  the  increased  amount  of  BLM  land  sold  for 
development.  Approximately  1,500  acres  of 
R&PP  leases  and  approximately  4,500  acres  of 
ROWs  are  projected  to  be  granted  until  the  re¬ 
maining  lands  are  sold.  The  amount  is  expected 
to  decrease  on  an  annual  basis  as  the  remaining 
BLM  lands  are  sold  or  transferred. 

The  BLM  would  strive  to  avoid  issuing  ROWs  or 
R&PP  leases  in  areas  containing  the  Las  Vegas 
bearpoppy  and  Las  Vegas  buckwheat  or  their 
habitat.  If  avoidance  is  not  possible,  mitigation 
such  as  plant  salvage  and  transplant  and/or  seed 
bank  salvage  would  be  performed  by  the  BLM  or 
the  entity  requesting  the  realty  action  to  reduce 
impacts  to  these  species.  Payments  of  the  $660 
fee  (adjusted  annually)  per  acre  of  desert  tortoise 
habitat  disturbance  would  continue  to  be  collected 
to  compensate  for  habitat  loss  in  compliance  with 
conservation  measures  established  by  the  Pro¬ 
grammatic  Biological  Opinion. 

The  bearpoppy,  buckwheat,  two-tone  penstemon, 
and  the  acacia/mesquite  bosque  habitat  would  be 
impacted  through  direct  habitat  loss,  additional 
habitat  fragmentation,  and  individual  species  mor¬ 
tality  from  development  by  private  parties  after 
the  BLM  lands  are  sold.  Approximately  60  acres 
of  bearpoppy  and  related  habitat,  400  acres  of 
buckwheat  and  related  habitat,  and  three  sites  of 
penstemon  populations  may  be  impacted  by  this 
alternative.  The  extent  of  the  indirect  impact  over 
the  planning  period  would  be  dependent  on  the 
rate  of  habitat  loss,  which  is  based  on  location  of 


development  since  it  is  assumed  that  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  sold  lands  would  be  developed. 

The  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy  is  found  only  in  Clark 
County  and  a  few  northern  Arizona  sites  but  is 
declining  because  of  the  recent  development  in 
Southern  Nevada.  As  described  in  Section  3.4, 
the  plant  grows  predominantly  on  gypsum  soils 
which  are  more  common  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  Las  Valley  buckwheat 
is  being  evaluated  for  listing  as  a  State  of  Nevada 
Critically  Endangered  species,  under  NRS 
527.260-.300.  Like  the  bearpoppy,  its  distribution 
is  also  based  largely  on  gypsum  soils  and  thus  its 
habitat  is  limited.  Therefore,  any  disturbance  to 
the  bearpoppy  or  buckwheat  would  result  in  a 
long-term  loss  and  permanent  reduction  of  their 
potential  habitat,  which  would  be  considered  a 
significant  indirect  impact  of  the  land  sales. 

This  alternative  could  potentially  cause  fragmen¬ 
tation  to  the  bearpoppy  and  buckwheat  habitat  and 
result  in  a  significant  impact  to  those  species. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  resource  and  the 
proportion  of  the  resource  that  would  be  affected 
relative  to  its  occurrence  in  the  vicinity,  distur¬ 
bance  to  the  bearpoppy  and  buckwheat  habitat 
from  development  would  be  an  indirect  significant 
impact  of  the  land  sale  action.  Reduction  in 
buckwheat  habitat  and  population  losses  may  re¬ 
sult  the  species  being  considered  for  emergency 
listing  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Other 
protected  species,  such  as  the  two-tone  penste¬ 
mon,  would  require  mitigation  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  parcels,  such  as  soil  banking  and  seed  collec¬ 
tion. 

The  five  penstemon  plants  found  during  surveys 
could  be  impacted  by  the  Proposed  Action.  Habi¬ 
tat  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  is  not  high 
quality  penstemon  habitat  because  it  is  not  associ¬ 
ated  with  elevated  spring  rain  runoff,  thus  the  po¬ 
tential  loss  of  those  areas  would  not  be  significant. 

Under  this  alternative  activities  may  indirectly 
affect  the  special  status  wildlife  species  known  to 
occur  in  the  area  on  lands  transferred  into  private 
ownership.  Construction  activities  associated 
with  the  Proposed  Action  would  displace  wildlife 
species  and  potentially  cause  direct  mortality  of 
less  mobile  species  (such  as  reptiles),  and  impact 
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desert  tortoise  through  direct  habitat  loss  and  in¬ 
dividual  species  mortality.  Impacts  to  actual 
BLM  sensitive  wildlife  species  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  quantified  because  of  the  mobility  of  the 
species. 

Estimated  acres  of  impact  to  cactus/yucca  habitat 
and  tortoise  habitat  from  the  Proposed  Action  are 
listed  in  Table  4.4-2.  The  potential  impacts  were 
calculated  based  upon  the  density  percentages 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area.  The  impacts  to 
Mojave  desert  tortoise  habitat  was  also  based 
upon  the  estimated  41,500  acres  of  potential  de¬ 
sert  tortoise  habitat  on  BLM  land  rather  than  the 
entire  46,700  acres  within  the  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area. 

Approximately  850  acres  of  mesquite/acacia  habi¬ 
tat  located  primarily  in  the  north  and  southwest 
would  likely  be  lost  to  future  development.  The 
significance  of  the  impact  to  wildlife  species  oc¬ 
curring  in  this  habitat,  including  migratory  birds 
and  the  sensitive  phainopepla,  burrowing  owl,  and 
desert  tortoise  would  depend  on  the  availability  of 
similar  habitat  on  adjacent  undeveloped  private 
and  public  lands.  It  is  unknown  how  many 
phainopepla  would  be  affected  by  the  potential 
impacts  to  the  mesquite/acacia  habitat. 

Impacts  to  the  phainopepla  and  the  desert  tortoise 
are  covered  by  the  Clark  County  Multiple  Species 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (MSHCP)  and  inciden¬ 
tal  take  permit  TE-034927-0  for  disturbance  to 
private  land.  Fees  would  be  paid  to  Clark  County 
for  disturbance  of  tortoise  habitat  as  required  un¬ 
der  the  MSHCP  and  used  for  the  conservation  of 
higher  quality  habitat  elsewhere.  Therefore,  im¬ 
pacts  to  sensitive  wildlife  species  would  not  be 
significant.  This  alternative  is  not  expected  to 
conflict  with  any  species  management  plans  or 
policies. 

The  quality  of  habitat  and  abundance  of  wildlife 
species  on  the  BLM  lands  have  been  impacted  by 
fragmentation  and  increased  human  disturbance 
originating  from  surrounding  development  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area.  Since  most  of  the 
land  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  is  already 
fragmented  due  to  existing  development,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Proposed  Action  would  interfere 


with  the  movement  of  migratory  wildlife  species 
or  have  a  significant  impact. 

4.4.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

Under  this  alternative,  the  BLM  would  continue  to 
dispose  of  lands  similar  to  the  Proposed  Action 
except  approximately  5,000  acres  would  be  main¬ 
tained  as  open  space  with  limited  and  compatible 
recreation  development  for  trails  and  interpretive 
activities.  The  Conservation  Transfer  Area  identi¬ 
fied  in  Figure  2.4-1  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  would  be  restricted  as  to  the 
type  of  future  development  that  could  occur  with¬ 
out  impacting  the  resources. 

This  alternative  would  protect  sensitive  biological 
resources  including  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy  and  Las 
Vegas  buckwheat  habitat  within  the  conservation 
area.  The  issuance  of  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases 
would  continue  on  BLM  lands  until  the  remaining 
lands  are  disposed  or  transferred.  Potential  im¬ 
pacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  under 
the  Proposed  Action  and  No  Action  Alternatives. 
However,  the  BLM  would  avoid  issuing  ROWs 
through  areas  containing  the  bearpoppy  and 
buckwheat  or  their  habitat  within  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Transfer  Area,  which  would  have  a  beneficial 
impact  to  these  species.  If  avoidance  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  mitigation  measures  would  be  implemented  to 
lessen  the  potential  impacts.  If  conservation  ef¬ 
forts  are  successful,  the  Las  Vegas  buckwheat 
could  avoid  being  listed  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  direct  and  indirect  im¬ 
pacts  to  biological  resources  would  be  similar  to 
the  Proposed  Action.  However,  biological  re¬ 
sources  within  the  Conservation  Area  would  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  limited  development  and  the 
preservation  of  the  resources.  Sensitive  biological 
resources  in  the  5,000-acre  conservation  area  are 
listed  in  Table  4.4-3.  The  acres  of  bearpoppy  and 
buckwheat  habitat  were  estimated  based  upon  the 
number  of  plants  (83  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy  and 
225  Las  Vegas  buckwheat)  and  the  buffers  (50 
feet  and  100  feet  respectively)  placed  around  each 
plant.  No  penstemon  plants  were  documented 
within  the  Conservation  Area.  This  alternative 
would  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  sensitive 
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TABLE  4.4-2 

ESTIMATED  IMPACTS  TO  CACTUS/YUCCA  AND  TORTOISE  HABITAT  DENSITIES 


Disposal  Boundary  Area 
(46,700  acres) 

Proposed  Action  Estimated  Disturbance 
(20,000  acres) 

Acres 

Percent 

Cactus/Yucca1 

Low 

25,000 

53% 

10,700 

Moderate 

16,000 

34% 

6,800 

High 

6,000 

13% 

2,500 

Tortoise2 

Very  low 

23,000 

55% 

11,000 

Low 

17,600 

42% 

8,400 

Moderate 

920 

3% 

600 

1  See  Figure  3.4-2. 

2  See  Figure  3.4-4.  Desert  tortoise  acres  were  based  upon  the  estimated  41,500  acres  of  potential  desert  tortoise  habi¬ 
tat  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 


species  within  that  area  especially  the  bearpoppy 
and  buckwheat,  which  would  be  a  beneficial  im¬ 
pact  to  biological  resources.  Mitigation  measures 
for  the  two-tone  penstemon  would  be  the  same  as 
for  the  proposed  action.  Impacts  to  cactus/yucca 
habitat  would  be  similar  to  the  Proposed  Action; 
however  there  would  be  limited  impact  within  the 
Conservation  Transfer  Area. 

4.4.4  Mitigation  Measures 

The  BLM  would  require  mitigation  measures  for 
direct  impacts  to  biological  resources  from  ROWs 
and  R&PP  leases  according  to  the  RMP  and  Bio¬ 
logical  Opinion  1-5-96-F-23R.2.  Mitigation 
measures  may  include  pre-construction  surveys 
for  protected  plant  and  wildlife  species,  biological 
resource  construction  clearances  and  monitoring, 
collection  of  seed,  and  salvage  and  relocation  of 
protected  species.  Areas  with  suitable  desert  tor¬ 
toise  habitat  may  require  additional  surveys  for 
location  and  possible  removal  of  individual  tor¬ 
toises. 

Private  landowners  in  the  State  of  Nevada  must 
apply  for  a  permit  from  the  NDF  to  “take”  any 
plant  species  protected  by  the  NRS.  The  NDF 
uses  these  permits  to  quantify  numbers  of  plants 
taken  by  disturbance  activities  in  order  to  fulfill 
their  MSHCP  requirements.  Once  land  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  mitigation  measures  for  biological  re¬ 


sources  would  be  addressed  in  the  permit 
requirements  of  the  MSHCP  and  by  the  NDF. 
Disturbance  to  areas  with  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy 
would  require  a  permit  from  the  NDF.  The  bear¬ 
poppy  is  covered  by  the  MSHCP  and  incidental 
take  permit  TE-034927-0  for  private  lands.  Prior 
to  ground  disturbing  activities  landowners  would 
notify  the  NDF  if  bearpoppy  populations  are  pre¬ 
sent  and  appropriate  mitigation  measures  would 
be  implemented,  such  as  stockpiling  of  the  soil, 
seed  collection,  etc.  The  NDF  may  require  reloca¬ 
tion  of  individual  plants.  The  NDF  also  regulates 
and  issues  permits  for  the  removal  of  cacti  species 
from  private  lands  for  commercial  purposes  and 
suggests  salvage  options  on  private  lands  that 
would  be  disturbed.  Salvaged  plants  are  often 
transplanted  to  a  nursery  at  the  Desert  Conserva¬ 
tion  Center  located  south  of  the  City  of  Las  Ve¬ 
gas. 

Although  not  currently  protected  by  the  State  of 
Nevada,  the  buckwheat  has  been  proposed  for 
state  listing  by  the  NDF.  The  buckwheat  is  also 
not  a  covered  species  under  the  MSHCP  but 
would  benefit  from  protection  of  the  bearpoppy 
since  the  plants  occur  in  similar  habitat.  Upon 
receiving  State  protection,  disturbance  to  areas 
containing  buckwheat  would  require  a  permit 
from  NDF  similar  to  the  bearpoppy. 

Mitigation  measures  for  the  two-toned  penstemon 
would  include  soil  banking  and  seed  collection 
prior  to  land  disposal. 
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TABLE  4.4-3 

BIOLOGICAL  RESOURCES  WITHIN  THE  5,000-ACRE  CONSERVATION  AREA 


Resource 

Estimated  Acres  of  Habitat 

Las  Vegas  bearpoppy1 

33 

Las  Vegas  buckwheat2 

360 

Mesquite/acacia  Complex 

150 

Cactus  Af  ucca 

2,600  -low  density 

1,500  -  moderate  density 

800  -  high  density 

Desert  Tortoise4 

3,800  -  very  low  density 

900  -  low  density 

300  -  moderate  density 

Acres  of  habitat  estimated  based  upon  83  plants  with  a  50-foot  buffer  each. 

2  Acres  of  habitat  estimated  based  upon  225  plants  with  a  100-foot  buffer  each. 

3  See  Figure  3.4-2. 

4  See  Figure  3.4-4. 


Impacts  to  desert  tortoise  habitat  after  the  land  is 
transferred  would  be  mitigated  under  the  MSHCP. 
Mitigation  would  include  payment  of  fees  to 
Clark  County.  Landowners  may  also  contact  the 
Clark  County  tortoise  pick-up  service  to  remove 
live  desert  tortoises  from  private  land. 

4.5  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Cultural  resources  are  limited,  nonrenewable  re¬ 
sources  whose  values  may  be  easily  diminished 
by  physical  disturbances.  As  described  in  Section 
3.5,  cultural  resources  are  prehistoric  and  historic 
archaeological  sites  that  are  considered  important 
for  scientific,  traditional,  religious,  or  other  rea¬ 
sons.  Federal  laws  and  regulations,  including 
Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  (NHPA)  require  federal  agencies  to  consider 
the  effects  of  their  actions  on  properties  listed  or 
eligible  for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of  His¬ 
toric  Places  (NRHP). 

The  criteria  used  to  determine  the  significance  of 
impacts  on  cultural  resources  include  the  effects 
on  NRHP  eligibility  and  future  research  potential. 
To  be  considered  significant,  resources  must  meet 
one  or  more  of  the  criterion  for  inclusion  on  the 
NRHP.  For  purposes  of  this  EIS,  an  adverse  im¬ 
pact  would  be  significant  if  it  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
struction  or  loss  of  a  resource  listed  or  determined 
eligible  for  listing  on  the  NRHP.  The  physical 
alteration  of  a  resource  in  such  a  way  that  it  no 
longer  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  of  the  NRHP 
would  also  be  a  significant  adverse  impact. 


The  BLM  has  determined  that  four  historic  and 
five  prehistoric  sites  located  on  BLM  lands  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area  are  eligible  for  listing 
on  the  NRHP.  The  BLM  consulted  with  the  Ne¬ 
vada  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO) 
and  the  SHPO  concurred  with  the  BLM  via  letter 
dated  August  6,  2004  that  the  nine  sites  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  NRHP  (see  Appendix  F). 

4.5.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  land  disposals 
authorized  by  SNPLMA  would  not  continue.  This 
would  have  a  direct  beneficial  impact  on  cultural 
resource  sites  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  as 
there  would  be  no  change  in  land  use  or  loss  of 
resource  protection  on  BLM  lands.  There  would 
be  the  potential  for  indirect  impacts  to  cultural 
sites  because  of  encroaching  development  and 
increased  public  access.  Cultural  resources  are 
vulnerable  to  vandalism,  off-highway  vehicle  use 
in  the  area,  and  other  ground  disturbing  activities. 
These  indirect  impacts  would  be  adverse  and  po¬ 
tentially  significant  if  the  sites  are  physically  al¬ 
tered  or  destroyed.  However,  the  management 
directions  in  the  RMP  would  continue  to  address 
the  data  recovery  and  conservation  of  cultural  re¬ 
source  sites  potentially  impacted  by  recreational 
uses  and  federal  actions. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  grant  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  as  specified  in  the  RMP.  For  analy¬ 
sis  purposes  it  was  assumed  that  approximately 
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2,600  acres  of  ROW  grants  and  880  acres  of 
R&PP  leases  would  be  issued  under  this  alterna¬ 
tive.  Since  no  additional  lands  would  be  sold,  the 
acres  of  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  issued  annually 
would  decrease  over  time.  To  estimate  and  de¬ 
scribe  potential  impacts  to  cultural  resources  from 
ROW  disturbance,  representative  alignments  were 
selected  throughout  the  disposal  boundary  area. 
The  ROW  examples  varied  in  length  from  2  miles 
to  10.5  miles  and  from  100  feet  to  200  feet  in 
width  based  on  the  adjoining  land  ownership.  The 
ROW  alignments  used  to  estimate  impacts  to  bio¬ 
logical  resources  (see  Appendix  B)  were  also  used 
for  this  analysis.  The  impacts  from  construction 
for  infrastructure  development  were  based  upon 
the  projected  amount  of  surface  disturbance  and 
cultural  resources  documented  during  field  sur¬ 
veys.  There  are  no  sites  eligible  for  listing  on  the 
NRHP  or  non-eligible  sites  located  within  the  rep¬ 
resentative  alignments. 

Known  cultural  resources  sites  would  be  avoided 
or  mitigated  thus  any  direct  adverse  impacts  asso¬ 
ciated  with  construction  and  operation  of  the  facil¬ 
ity  requiring  the  lease  would  be  insignificant. 
Locations  for  ROWs  would  be  restricted  so  as  to 
not  have  significant  impacts  on  an  eligible  site. 
However  without  further  land  sales,  the  projected 
need  for  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  is  anticipated  to 
be  minimal. 

4.5.2  Proposed  Action 

The  continued  disposal  of  BLM  lands  would  not 
directly  impact  cultural  resources  but  subsequent 
development  of  the  lands  would  have  adverse  im¬ 
pacts  to  any  resources  located  on  those  lands.  The 
administrative  transfer  of  title  and  ownership 
would  have  no  direct  effect  to  sites  but  an  adverse 
effect  is  assumed  for  purposes  of  Section  106 
compliance  (36  CFR  §800.5(a)(2)(vii)). 

There  are  nine  sites  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  determined  eligible  for  listing  on  the  NRHP 
and  the  Tule  Springs  National  Register  Site,  of 
which  approximately  660  acres  of  the  site  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  BLM  lands  available  for  disposal.  All  of 
these  sites  are  located  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  disposal  boundary  area.  Under  the  Proposed 
Action,  lands  that  are  not  transferred  to  an  R&PP 
leaseholder  would  be  sold  at  auction  to  private 


parties  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  the 
lands  would  be  developed  for  residential,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  industrial  uses.  Thus  the  Proposed 
Action  would  have  potential  significant  adverse 
effects  to  the  sites  if  not  first  mitigated,  as  high 
density  development  would  likely  result  in  a  per¬ 
manent  loss  of  the  cultural  resource. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  but  the 
projected  need  for  realty  actions  in  areas  of  eligi¬ 
ble  cultural  resource  sites  is  anticipated  to  in¬ 
crease  under  this  alternative.  It  is  estimated  that 
4,500  acres  of  ROWs  and  1,500  acres  of  R&PP 
leases  could  be  issued  until  the  remaining  lands 
are  sold  but  the  exact  locations  are  not  known. 
However,  areas  of  known  sites  would  be  avoided 
when  possible  and  if  avoidance  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  the  site  would  be  mitigated  (see  Section 
4.5.4). 

4.5.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

The  impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites  resulting 
from  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  would 
be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Proposed  Ac¬ 
tion;  however,  sites  located  within  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Transfer  Area  would  not  be  affected.  There 
are  two  sites  determined  eligible  for  listing  on  the 
NRHP  that  are  within  or  cross  through  the  Con¬ 
servation  Transfer  Area  that  would  be  protected 
because  of  the  restricted  type  of  future  develop¬ 
ment  that  could  occur  without  impacting  the  re¬ 
sources.  The  Tule  Springs  site  would  be  protected 
from  development  by  the  NRHP  designation  and 
would  also  benefit  from  this  alternative. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative.  It  is 
estimated  that  3,500  acres  of  ROWs  and  1,200 
acres  of  R&PP  leases  could  be  issued  until  the 
remaining  lands  are  sold  but  the  exact  locations 
are  not  known.  Potential  direct  impacts  would  be 
similar  to  that  described  under  the  No  Action  Al¬ 
ternative  and  Proposed  Action. 
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4.5.4  Mitigation  Measures 

The  disposal  of  BLM  lands  and  transfer  of  title 
are  assumed  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  cultural 
resource  sites  because  of  anticipated  subsequent 
development  that  could  have  the  potential  to 
physically  alter  or  destroy  the  site.  The  BLM 
consulted  with  the  Nevada  SHPO  in  accordance 
with  the  Section  106  process  to  determine  meth¬ 
ods  to  avoid,  minimize,  or  mitigate  adverse  effects 
to  the  sites.  The  result  of  this  consultation  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Appendix  F. 

Because  of  the  uncertain  timing  of  when  or  if 
lands  containing  cultural  resources  sites  may  be 
nominated  for  sale  or  transfer,  the  determination 
of  affect  and  the  extent  of  appropriate  mitigation 
cannot  be  fully  determined  at  this  time.  The  BLM 
would  prepare  a  Historic  Properties  Treatment 
Plan  in  consultation. 

4.6  NATIVE  AMERICAN  RE¬ 
SOURCES 

Native  American  resources  are  nonrenewable  re¬ 
sources  whose  values  may  be  diminished  or  lost 
by  physical  disturbance.  The  disposal  of  BLM 
lands  and  the  transfer  of  title  would  not  have  a 
direct  impact  on  Native  American  resources  but 
the  subsequent  development  and  change  in  land 
use  would  be  an  indirect  impact.  Impacts  to  Na¬ 
tive  American  resources  would  be  considered  sig¬ 
nificant  if  the  land  disposal  action  affects  the 
NRHP  eligibility  of  a  Traditional  Cultural  Prop¬ 
erty  (TCP),  or  affects  the  suitability  of  an  area  for 
religious  or  traditional  uses.  The  extent  of  the 
impact  would  also  depend  on  the  location  of  the 
resource  and  the  importance  of  it  to  the  tribe. 

The  BLM  consulted  with  1 5  Native  American 
tribes  that  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  or  that  have  a  cultural  affiliation 
with  the  area.  The  tribes  did  not  provide  any 
comments  regarding  the  significance  of  any  tradi¬ 
tional  cultural  site  within  or  adjacent  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  that  could  be  affected  by  the 
land  disposal  action.  The  BLM  consulted  with  the 
Nevada  SFIPO  regarding  these  findings  and  the 
SHPO  concurred  with  the  BLM  via  letter  dated 
August  6,  2004  that  the  efforts  to  identify  proper¬ 


ties  of  religious  and  traditional  cultural  signifi¬ 
cance  were  adequate  (see  Appendix  F). 

4.6.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  land  disposals 
authorized  by  SNPLMA  and  the  Clark  County 
Act  would  not  continue.  This  would  have  a  direct 
beneficial  impact  on  Native  American  resources 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  that  are  located 
on  BLM  lands  as  there  would  be  no  change  in 
land  use  or  loss  of  resource  protection.  The 
Southern  Paiute  villages  and  garden  farm  sites 
that  are  likely  located  within  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area  would  not  be  impacted.  However,  the 
exact  locations  of  these  habitation  sites  are  un¬ 
known  thus  the  sites  could  still  be  impacted  from 
ongoing  development  on  private  lands.  There 
were  no  TCPs  identified  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area;  therefore,  no  direct  or  indirect  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  would  occur. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  grant  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  as  specified  in  the  RMP.  Known 
culturally  significant  sites  would  be  avoided  or 
mitigated  thus  any  direct  adverse  impacts  associ¬ 
ated  with  construction  and  operation  of  the  facility 
requiring  the  lease  would  be  insignificant. 

4.6.2  Proposed  Action 

The  continued  disposal  of  BLM  lands  would  not 
directly  impact  Native  American  resources  but 
subsequent  development  of  the  lands  could  have 
indirect  impacts  to  any  resources  located  on  the 
those  lands.  Ground  disturbing  activities  and  au¬ 
dible  and  visual  intrusions  could  disrupt  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  value  of  the  resource.  The  Southern 
Paiute  villages  and  garden  farm  sites  that  are 
likely  located  within  the  disposal  boundary  area 
could  be  indirectly  impacted.  The  exact  location 
of  1 0  of  the  1 1  habitation  sites  is  not  known  and 
their  eligibility  for  listing  on  the  NRHP  cannot  be 
determined,  thus  the  significance  of  any  adverse 
indirect  impact  is  also  unknown.  However,  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Native  American  tribes  having 
interest  in  the  area  did  not  reveal  the  significance 
of  these  habitation  sites  nor  identify  other  cultural 
areas  that  could  be  significantly  impacted  by  the 
disposal  and  development  of  BLM  lands. 
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There  were  no  TCPs  identified  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area;  therefore,  no  direct  or  indirect  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  from  the  land  disposal  action  would 
occur.  Although  no  TCPs  were  identified,  their 
potential  existence  is  not  precluded.  There  is  not 
sufficient  information  on  which  to  evaluate  the 
culturally  significant  areas  against  the  National 
Register  criteria  to  determine  eligibility  for  listing 
on  the  NRHP  and  consultation  with  the  tribes  did 
not  reveal  any  additional  information.  The  Ne¬ 
vada  SHPO  determined  that  efforts  to  identify 
properties  of  religious  and  cultural  significance  in 
the  disposal  boundary  area  were  adequate. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

4.6.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

The  BLM  would  consider  land  transfer  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  restrict  subsequent  use  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  acres  of  certain  lands  to  protect  sen¬ 
sitive  resources  under  this  alternative.  The  con¬ 
servation  transfer  area  identified  in  Figure  2.4-1  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  disposal  boundary  area 
would  be  restricted  as  to  the  type  of  future  devel¬ 
opment  that  could  occur  without  impacting  the 
resources.  Culturally  significant  areas  that  may  be 
located  within  the  conservation  transfer  area  could 
be  indirectly  impacted  because  of  the  restricted 
development.  However,  the  extent  of  any  benefi¬ 
cial  impact  would  be  dependent  on  the  location  of 
the  resource.  The  Las  Vegas  Wash  is  located  in 
this  area;  however,  it  is  not  known  if  the  entire 
wash  itself  is  culturally  significant  or  only  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  thus  protection  of  the  wash  could  po¬ 
tentially  be  an  indirect  yet  beneficial  impact. 
Indirect  impacts  to  Native  American  resources 
outside  the  conservation  transfer  area  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  for  the  Proposed  Action 
and  no  direct  or  indirect  impacts  would  occur  to 
known  TCPs. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 


4.6.4  Mitigation  Measures 

The  disposal  of  BLM  lands  and  transfer  of  title 
have  no  direct  impacts  to  Native  American  re¬ 
sources  and  thus  no  mitigation  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  accordance  with  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act,  the  BLM  consulted  with  Native 
American  tribes  to  identify  potential  impacts  to 
traditional  cultural  properties  from  the  land  dis¬ 
posal  action  and  to  determine  what,  if  any,  mitiga¬ 
tion  measures  may  be  necessary.  The  tribes  did 
not  provide  any  comments  regarding  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  any  traditional  cultural  site  within  or  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  disposal  boundary  area  that  could  be 
affected  by  the  land  disposal  action.  The  BLM 
consulted  with  the  Nevada  SHPO  and  the  SHPO 
concurred  with  the  BLM  via  letter  dated  August  6, 
2004  that  the  efforts  to  identify  properties  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  traditional  cultural  significance  were 
adequate  and  thus  no  mitigation  measures  are 
proposed. 

4.7  PALEONTOLOGICAL  RE¬ 
SOURCES 

Paleontological  resources  are  nonrenewable  re¬ 
sources  whose  values  may  be  diminished  or  lost 
by  physical  disturbance.  Fossils  are  considered  to 
be  nonrenewable  resources  because  of  the  infre¬ 
quency  of  fossil  preservation.  Their  rarity  and 
scientific  information  that  they  provide  can  be 
highly  significant  records  of  ancient  life. 

An  impact  to  paleontological  resources  would  be 
considered  significant  if  it  destroys,  disrupts,  or 
results  in  the  permanent  loss  of  the  resource  for 
future  educational  and  scientific  purposes.  Natu¬ 
ral  events,  such  as  erosion  and  human-caused 
events  can  contribute  to  this  loss. 

4.7.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  for  land  disposal  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  is  a  continuation  of  realty  man¬ 
agement  as  specified  in  the  RMP.  No  additional 
lands  would  be  available  for  auction  under 
SNPLMA. 

Fossils  are  damaged  and  eventually  destroyed  by 
wind  and  water  erosion,  although  how  quickly 
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varies  according  to  rock  type,  climate,  topogra¬ 
phy,  and  the  composition  of  the  fossils.  To 
maximize  the  scientific  and  educational  value  of 
fossils,  the  natural  processes  of  erosion  must  be 
considered  in  conserving  the  resource.  Conse¬ 
quently,  these  fossils  would  remain  subject  to  the 
elements  of  the  desert  and  related  erosion  proc¬ 
esses.  However,  any  indirect  impact  from  natural 
processes  is  not  significant  if  compared  with  im¬ 
pacts  associated  from  encroaching  development 
and  human  disturbances.  The  management  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  RMP  address  the  potential  for  extrac¬ 
tion  or  preservation  of  scientific  data. 

Because  of  encroaching  development,  there  would 
be  indirect  impacts  from  increased  public  access 
to  the  areas  with  paleontological  resources.  Pale¬ 
ontological  resources  exposed  at  the  surface  are 
vulnerable  to  vandalism,  off-highway  vehicle  use 
in  the  area,  and  other  ground  disturbing  activities. 
These  indirect  impacts  would  be  adverse  and  po¬ 
tentially  significant  if  the  fossils  are  permanently 
lost. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  issue  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  as  specified  in  the  RMP.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  1,300  acres  of  ROW  grants  and  440  acres 
of  R&PP  leases  are  issued  annually  and  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  realty  actions  would  continue  at  a 
similar  rate  for  at  least  two  years  to  support  de¬ 
velopment  of  previously  disposed  lands  and  other 
private  lands.  Since  no  additional  lands  would  be 
sold,  the  acres  of  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would 
decrease. 

For  analysis  purposes  it  was  assumed  that  ap¬ 
proximately  2,600  acres  of  ROW  grants  and  880 
acres  of  R&PP  leases  would  be  issued  under  this 
alternative  potentially  resulting  in  the  disturbance 
of  3,400  acres.  Because  the  exact  locations  of 
potential  ROWs  cannot  be  determined,  representa¬ 
tive  alignments  for  ROWs  were  selected  to  esti¬ 
mate  potential  impacts  to  paleontological 
resources.  The  ROW  alignments  used  to  estimate 
impacts  to  biological  resources  (see  Appendix  B) 
were  also  used  for  this  analysis.  The  ROW  exam¬ 
ples  varied  in  length  from  2  miles  to  10.5  miles 
and  from  1 00  feet  to  200  feet  in  width  based  on 
the  adjoining  land  ownership.  Table  4.7-1  shows 


the  potential  impacts  to  paleontological  resources 
from  those  ROW  alignment  examples. 

The  impacts  from  construction  for  infrastructure 
development  were  based  upon  the  projected 
amount  of  surface  disturbance  (acres)  and  paleon¬ 
tological  resources  documented  during  field  sur¬ 
veys.  A  buffer  500  feet  in  diameter  was  placed 
around  each  paleontological  site  to  protect  poten¬ 
tial  subsurface  fossils.  Approximately  40  acres 
and  5  sites  could  be  impacted  based  on  the  repre¬ 
sentative  examples.  However,  any  adverse  direct 
impacts  associated  with  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  facility  requiring  the  ROW  would  be 
minimized  and  thus  insignificant.  Areas  of  con¬ 
centrated  paleontological  resources  would  be 
avoided  when  possible  and  if  avoidance  would  not 
be  possible  the  resource  would  be  recovered  and 
conserved.  Locations  for  ROWs  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  so  as  to  not  have  significant  impacts  on 
paleontological  resources.  Without  further  land 
sales  the  projected  need  for  ROWs  and  R&PP 
leases  in  areas  of  paleontological  resources  is  an¬ 
ticipated  to  be  minimal. 

4.7.2  Proposed  Action 

Under  the  Proposed  Action  the  remaining  BLM 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  identified 
by  SNPLMA  and  modified  by  the  Clark  County 
Act  would  be  disposed  through  sales  or  other  title 
transfer  actions.  Rights-of-way  would  be  issued 
to  allow  development  of  roads  and  utilities  and 
R&PP  leases  would  be  granted  for  parks  and  other 
public  facilities  until  the  remaining  lands  are  sold. 

The  administrative  transfer  of  title  and  ownership 
would  not  have  any  direct  impacts  to  paleon¬ 
tological  resources,  but  the  continued  disposal  of 
BLM  lands  in  the  areas  of  concentrated  paleon¬ 
tological  resources  would  have  an  indirect  adverse 
impact  on  those  resources.  Lands  that  are  not 
transferred  to  an  R&PP  leaseholder  would  be  sold 
at  auction  to  private  parties  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  majority  of  the  lands  would  be  developed  for 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  uses.  No 
federal  or  state  regulations  address  the  presence, 
removal,  disturbance,  or  destruction  of  fossils  on 
private  land.  As  described  in  Section  3.7,  the  area 
of  the  Upper  Las  Vegas  Wash  is  recognized  as  the 
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TABLE  4.7-1 


ROW  EXAMPLES  AND  IMPACTS  TO  PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 


ROW  Alignment 

Length  (miles) 

Acres 

Resource  (acres) 

Description 

Example  1 

2 

26 

0 

— 

Example  2 

4 

66 

0 

— 

Example  3 

10.5 

250 

35 

5  sites  plus  buffer 

Example  4 

3 

60 

5 

0  sites;  buffer  only 

most  abundant,  diverse,  and  significant  assem¬ 
blage  of  late  Pleistocene  fossils  in  the  Mojave  De¬ 
sert  and  from  anywhere  in  the  Great  Basin.  Thus 
development  would  have  potential  significant  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  to  438  previously  unrecorded  pale¬ 
ontological  resources,  if  not  first  recovered  by 
qualified  paleontologists,  as  high  density  devel¬ 
opment  would  likely  result  in  a  permanent  loss  of 
the  resource.  Ground  disturbance  associated  with 
developments  would  also  impact  those  yet  undis¬ 
covered  fossils  in  the  subsurface. 

Many  of  the  known  paleontologic  localities  are 
within  the  Upper  Las  Vegas  Wash  in  areas 
planned  to  remain  natural  wash  as  identified  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Flood  Control  Master  Plan  Up¬ 
date  (PBS&J  2002).  Although  fossils  would  still 
be  subject  to  erosion,  this  flood  control  planning 
designation  would  minimize  adverse  impacts  to 
fossils  by  restricting  ground  disturbing  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  area.  Future  development  surrounding 
the  area  would  increase  runoff  potential  through 
the  Upper  Las  Vegas  Wash,  further  exposing  pa¬ 
leontological  resources  known  to  occur  in  the  sub¬ 
surface.  Increasing  exposure  makes  the  resource 
more  susceptible  to  erosion  processes  and  human 
disturbances.  The  significance  of  any  adverse 
impact  would  be  dependent  on  the  geologic  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  rate  of  erosion. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative;  how¬ 
ever,  the  projected  need  for  realty  actions  in  areas 
of  paleontological  resources  is  anticipated  to  in¬ 
crease  under  this  alternative.  It  is  estimated  that 
4,500  acres  of  ROWs  and  1,500  acres  of  R&PP 
leases  could  be  issued  until  the  remaining  lands 
are  sold  but  the  exact  locations  are  not  known. 

The  ROW  alignment  example  3  in  Table  4.7-1 
represents  the  longest  possible  ROW  through  the 
area  of  known  paleontologic  localities.  Approxi¬ 
mately  35  acres  and  5  sites  would  be  adversely 


impacted  if  this  ROW  alignment  were  selected. 
However,  areas  of  concentrated  paleontological 
resources  would  be  avoided  when  possible  and  if 
avoidance  would  not  be  possible  the  resource 
would  be  recovered  and  conserved. 

4.7.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

The  BLM  would  consider  land  transfer  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  restrict  subsequent  use  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  acres  to  protect  unique 
paleontological  resources  and  sensitive  plant  spe¬ 
cies  under  this  alternative.  The  Conservation 
Transfer  Area  identified  in  Figure  2.4-1  would  be 
restricted  as  to  the  type  of  future  development  that 
could  occur  without  impacting  the  resources.  The 
area  would  be  maintained  as  open  space  with  lim¬ 
ited  recreation  development  for  trails  and  interpre¬ 
tive  activities.  This  alternative  would  provide  for 
long-term  conservation  of  the  known  paleon¬ 
tological  resources  and  any  as-yet-undiscovered 
fossils  in  the  subsurface  strata. 

The  limited  development  proposed  for  the  Con¬ 
servation  Transfer  Area  would  be  consistent  with 
the  planned  flood  control  facilities  identified  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Flood  Control  Master  Plan 
Update,  and  impacts  to  paleontological  resources 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  under  the 
Proposed  Action.  Construction  of  flood  control 
facilities  other  than  a  natural  wash  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  mitigation  measures  specified  in  Sec¬ 
tion  4.7.4,  thereby  minimizing  any  adverse 
impacts  to  the  resources. 

The  presence  of  paleontological  resources  would 
have  an  impact  on  prospective  development  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area.  A 
Conservation  Agreement  would  be  developed  to 
address  options  on  management  of  the  lands  in  the 
area  to  ensure  conservation  of  sensitive  resources. 
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Anticipated  land  development  restrictions  to  con¬ 
serve  paleontological  resources  would  have  an 
indirect  adverse  impact  to  developers  and  some 
recreation  users  (e.g.,  off-highway  vehicle  users). 
The  significance  of  this  indirect  impact  would  be 
dependent  on  the  availability  of  other  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area  that 
would  be  economically  feasible  to  acquire  and 
develop. 

The  issuance  of  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would 
continue  until  the  remaining  lands  are  disposed  or 
transferred.  It  is  estimated  that  3,500  acres  of 
ROWs  and  1,200  acres  of  R&PP  leases  could  be 
issued  until  the  remaining  lands  are  sold  but  the 
exact  locations  are  not  known.  Potential  direct 
impacts  would  be  similar  to  that  described  under 
the  No  Action  Alternative  and  Proposed  Action; 
however,  the  projected  need  for  ROWs  and  R&PP 
leases  in  areas  of  paleontological  resources  is  an¬ 
ticipated  to  increase  under  this  alternative  but  not 
as  much  as  the  Proposed  Action. 

4.7.4  Mitigation  Measures 

Paleontological  resources  exposed  to  the  elements 
of  nature  and  erosion  or  impacted  by  realty  ac¬ 
tions  would  be  mitigated  under  the  No  Action  Al¬ 
ternative  according  to  the  RMP  management 
directives.  Mitigation  measures  may  include  re¬ 
covery  of  the  fossils  for  preservation  or  educa¬ 
tional  and  scientific  purposes,  or  conservation  of 
the  resource  in  situ. 

Under  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative,  ap¬ 
propriate  mitigation  measures  would  be  stipulated 
in  the  Conservation  Agreement  and  transfer  of 
title  would  be  contingent  upon  implementation  of 
these  measures.  The  Conservation  Agreement 
would  address  a  cooperative  program  with  the 
Nevada  State  Museum,  local  governments,  pro¬ 
fessional  vertebrate  paleontologists,  and  local  vol¬ 
unteers  whereby  exposed  fossil  resources  would 
be  recovered  and/or  preserved.  Volunteers  and 
trained  amateurs  can  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  to  collect  and  mitigate  fossils  for  preser¬ 
vation  in  repositories.  Training  programs  that 
educate  the  public  and  involve  amateur  paleon¬ 
tologists  in  efforts  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  fossils  to 
erosion  and  ground  disturbing  activities  can  prove 
beneficial.  Areas  that  would  be  conserved  in  situ 


or  recovered  would  be  determined  through  this 
cooperative  program.  Recommended  treatment 
(mitigation)  measures  proposed  in  the  Paleon- 
tologic  Resources  Assessment  and  Treatment  Plan 
(SBCM  2004)  that  would  be  implemented  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Field  recovery  of  exposed  paleontologic  re¬ 
sources  and  associated  contextual  data  identi¬ 
fied  during  the  field  survey. 

•  Implement  data  recovery  program  to  identify 
and  permanently  preserve  the  resources  includ¬ 
ing  stabilization  of  large  remains  and  screen 
washing  of  fossiliferous  sediments  to  recover 
microfossil  remains. 

•  Conduct  scientific  analysis  of  recovered  fossils, 
including  interpretation  of  species  abundance, 
diversity,  and  age. 

•  Preserve  and  curate  recovered  significant  fossil 
resources,  including  all  associated  contextual 
data  at  the  Nevada  State  Museum  and/or  at  a 
federally  recognized,  accredited  repository  with 
long-term  retrievable  storage. 

•  Disseminate  information  on  the  paleontological 
resources  including  publication  in  professional 
journals,  public  presentations,  classes,  and 
other  forms  of  outreach  and  education. 

These  mitigation  measures  would  ensure  effective 
recovery  and  preservation  of  the  exposed  re¬ 
sources.  However,  recovery  and  preservation  of 
the  exposed  resources  does  not  reduce  the  paleon¬ 
tologic  sensitivity  of  the  rock  units  in  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Formation.  Subsurface  fossils  would 
undoubtedly  remain  and  mitigation  measures  of 
any  subsurface  resources  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  extent  of  the  resource  and  ultimate  land 
use. 

There  would  be  no  requirement  to  mitigate  pale¬ 
ontological  resources  on  BLM  lands  that  are  sold. 
Options  that  may  be  considered  to  minimize  the 
potential  loss  of  the  resource  would  be  to  inform 
prospective  buyers  of  the  resource  localities  and 
to  adjust  the  fair  market  value  of  these  lands  to 
compensate  for  voluntary  mitigation  of  the  re- 
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source.  Terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale  and  pat¬ 
ent  of  the  land  would  then  be  subject  to  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  mitigation  measures.  The  BLM  may 
also  fund  and  conduct  mitigation  measures  on 
lands  nominated  for  sale  prior  to  offering  the 
lands  at  auction. 

4.8  VISUAL  RESOURCES 

Visual  resources  are  the  features  of  the  landscape 
that  contribute  to  the  scenic  quality  of  the  area. 
Analysis  of  potential  impacts  to  visual  resources 
was  completed  in  accordance  with  the  objectives 
and  methods  described  in  the  BLM  Visual  Re¬ 
source  Management  (VRM)  Guidelines  (BLM 
1986a).  The  objective  of  the  BLM  VRM  guide¬ 
lines  is  to  manage  public  lands  in  a  manner  that 
would  protect  the  quality  of  the  scenic  or  visual 
values  of  those  lands. 

A  visual  resource  analysis  was  completed  for  this 
land  disposal  project  and  the  results  are  included 
in  Appendix  C.  Impacts  are  described  in  terms  of 
how  a  viewer  group  would  be  affected  by  a 
change  to  the  features  of  the  landscape.  The 
analysis  consisted  of  the  selection  of  key  observa¬ 
tion  points  (KOPs)  and  an  assessment  of  viewer 
groups.  The  KOPs  (see  Figure  3.8-1)  were  se¬ 
lected  based  on  the  viewer  groups  that  may  be 
affected  by  the  action,  types  of  planned  improve¬ 
ments  that  would  have  varied  visual  impact  con¬ 
sequences,  and  orientation  of  the  viewers  toward 
the  project  area.  The  viewer  groups  included 
residents  of  newly  developed  areas  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  and  users  of  adjacent  lands  out¬ 
side  the  disposal  boundary  area. 

The  BLM  Visual  Contrast  Rating  Worksheets 
were  completed  for  the  Proposed  Action  and  the 
Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  at  each  KOP 
location.  The  worksheets  provide  the  tools  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  proposed  activity  would  be 
compatible  with  the  designated  VRM  classifica¬ 
tion.  A  worksheet  for  the  No  Action  Alternative 
was  not  completed  because  there  would  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  disposal  of  BLM  lands  therefore  no  impacts 
to  the  existing  visual  resources. 

For  purposes  of  this  EIS,  impacts  to  visual  re¬ 
sources  would  be  significant  if  the  action  would 
occur  in  an  area  that  would  be  incompatible  with 


the  VRM  classifications  of  adjoining  BLM  lands 
or  substantially  change  the  overall  visual  character 
of  the  region.  Development  of  private  lands,  such 
that  VRM  classifications  on  surrounding  BLM 
lands  could  not  be  achieved  or  maintained  would 
be  a  significant  impact. 

4.8.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  no  further  BLM 
lands  would  be  sold;  therefore,  the  land  would 
remain  in  its  current  condition  and  no  direct  im¬ 
pacts  to  visual  resources  would  occur. 

The  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  for  utilities  and  pub¬ 
lic  use  would  continue  to  be  granted  by  the  BLM. 
Power,  gas,  and  water  lines  may  be  constructed 
that  would  have  temporary  visual  impacts  during 
the  construction  activities.  Heavy  equipment,  soil 
stockpiles,  and  increased  vehicular  presence 
would  temporarily  disrupt  the  natural  landscape. 
Permanent  visual  impacts  would  include  surface 
scars  that  remain  after  construction,  maintenance 
roadways,  and  the  continued  presence  of  above¬ 
ground  power  lines.  However,  the  location  of 
utility  lines  would  be  restricted  based  on  the 
guidelines  of  the  RMP,  the  land  use  plan  for  the 
area,  and  in  accordance  with  the  VRM  classifica¬ 
tion.  Issuance  of  R&PP  leases  would  be  allowed 
to  the  extent  compatible  with  VRM  classifica¬ 
tions. 

4.8.2  Proposed  Action 

The  transfer  of  land  ownership  would  not  disturb 
or  alter  the  existing  environment  and  therefore 
would  not  directly  affect  or  adversely  impact  the 
existing  visual  resources. 

The  development  of  the  disposed  lands  would 
have  an  impact  on  visual  resources.  The  existing 
natural  environment  would  be  transformed  into 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  land  uses 
in  accordance  with  local  land  use  plans.  Images 
superimposed  on  photos  taken  from  the  KOP  lo¬ 
cations  were  used  to  simulate  the  potential  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  areas  after  development  (see 
Appendix  C).  The  VRM  classifications  would  not 
apply  to  BLM  lands  after  title  is  transferred. 
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Viewer  groups  in  the  Tule  Springs  and  Red  Rock 
Canyon  areas  would  experience  more  impacts  to 
visual  resources  than  similar  groups  in  other  parts 
of  the  Valley.  The  BLM  lands  directly  adjacent  to 
these  areas  would  be  more  sensitive  in  terms  of 
changes  to  the  visual  character  of  the  landscape 
than  parcels  located  in  other  areas  of  the  Valley. 
Development  of  the  parcels  located  directly  adja¬ 
cent  to  or  within  Class  III  areas  would  eliminate 
the  rural  open  character  of  the  landscape  and  sub¬ 
stantially  alter  the  form,  line,  color,  and  texture. 
This  development  would  represent  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  and  would  alter  the  existing  landscape  to  the 
extent  that  may  attract  or  focus  attention  of  the 
casual  viewer.  Private  lands  adjacent  to  Tule 
Springs  and  along  State  Route  157  near  Red  Rock 
Canyon  are  being  developed,  thus  future  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  BLM  disposed  lands  visible  from 
Tule  Springs  and  Red  Rock  Canyon  would  result 
in  a  minimal  change  to  the  visual  character  of  the 
area. 

Lands  available  for  disposal  located  adjacent  to 
the  Sloan  Canyon  NCA  in  the  far  southern  part  of 
the  disposal  boundary  area  are  within  VRM  Class 
HI  and  Class  IV  management  areas.  Development 
of  the  Class  IV  management  areas  allows  activi¬ 
ties  involving  major  modification  to  the  existing 
landscape  character.  Actions  may  create  signifi¬ 
cant  landscape  alterations  and  would  be  obvious 
to  casual  viewers.  Development  of  the  parcels 
within  Class  HI  areas  would  eliminate  the  rural 
open  character  of  the  landscape  and  substantially 
alter  the  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  and  would 
represent  a  strong  contrast  and  alter  the  existing 
landscape  to  the  extent  that  may  attract  or  focus 
attention  of  the  casual  viewer.  However,  moder¬ 
ate  changes  to  the  characteristic  landscape  are  al¬ 
lowed  in  Class  III  management  areas.  The  BLM 
land  within  Sloan  Canyon  NCA  and  adjacent  to 
the  disposal  boundary'  area  is  classified  as  VRM 
Class  II.  Future  development  adjacent  to  Sloan 
Canyon  NCA  may  have  an  indirect  adverse  im¬ 
pact  on  viewers  of  this  area. 

There  would  be  minimal  impacts  to  visual  re¬ 
sources  in  the  areas  surrounded  by  development  in 
the  southwestern  and  southeastern  part  of  the  Val¬ 
ley.  These  areas  have  been  designated  as  Class 
IV,  which  is  compatible  with  major  modifications 
of  the  existing  landscape  character  and  may  create 


significant  landscape  alterations  that  would  be 
obvious  to  casual  viewers.  Future  development  of 
the  BLM  disposed  parcels  within  these  areas 
would  occur  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  of 
local  land  use  plans  and  be  compatible  with  the 
VRM  classification  of  adjacent  lands.  Because  of 
the  ongoing  development  throughout  the  Valley, 
the  Proposed  Action  would  not  cause  a  significant 
adverse  indirect  impact  to  visual  resources  be¬ 
cause  it  would  not  result  in  substantial  changes  to 
the  overall  visual  character  of  the  region. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

4.8.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

The  impacts  resulting  from  the  Conservation 
Transfer  Alternative  would  be  similar  to  those 
described  for  the  Proposed  Action,  but  less  land 
would  be  intensely  developed  in  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Valley  and  thus  fewer  visual  resources 
would  be  affected. 

Viewer  groups  looking  into  the  Conservation 
Transfer  Area  would  observe  lands  in  their  natural 
condition.  In  keeping  with  Class  III  management 
objectives,  this  alternative  could  provide  for  areas 
near  Tule  Springs  and  the  Desert  National  Wild¬ 
life  Range  to  be  transferred  subject  to  restricted 
use  to  protect  sensitive  resource  values  and  par¬ 
tially  retain  the  existing  characteristic  landscape. 
Viewers  within  the  area  would  observe  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  surrounding  land  and  minimal  views 
of  the  mountains  in  the  background,  which  could 
adversely  impact  the  viewer. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

4.8.4  Mitigation  Measures 

The  BLM  lands  outside  the  disposal  boundary 
located  in  Class  IV  areas  would  not  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  impacted  by  development  expected  to  oc¬ 
cur  on  disposed  lands.  Residential  and 
commercial  development  would  be  compatible 
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with  VRM  Class  IV  objectives  and  thus  no  miti¬ 
gation  would  be  required  for  the  remaining  BLM 
lands. 

Land  development  after  title  is  transferred  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  BLM  VRM  classifications 
thus  any  mitigation  to  the  visual  landscape  would 
be  dependent  on  local  land  use  planning  require¬ 
ments.  Although  no  mitigation  measures  are  re¬ 
quired  with  title  transfer,  the  impacts  to  views 
from  within  the  Conservation  Area  may  be  less¬ 
ened  by  planting  indigenous  trees  and  other 
shrubs  along  fence  lines  and  buildings. 

Residential  and  commercial  development  pro¬ 
jected  for  disposed  lands  adjacent  to  Sloan  Can¬ 
yon  NCA  could  indirectly  impact  the  visual 
quality  of  the  area.  In  the  development  of  the 
RMP  for  Sloan  Canyon  NCA,  the  BLM  would 
assess  the  visual  character  of  the  changing  land¬ 
scape  and  classify  the  scenic  quality  accordingly. 

4.9  LAND  USE 

Land  use  generally  relates  to  how  humans  utilize 
land  resources  for  economic  values.  Community 
development  and  land  use  plans  were  reviewed  to 
determine  impacts  and  compatible  uses.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  EIS  an  impact  to  land  use  would  be 
considered  significant  if  the  land  disposal  action 
would: 

•  Substantially  conflict  with  land  use  plans  and 
community  goals, 

•  Alter  the  character  and  use  of  the  land  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  surrounding  uses, 

•  Disrupt  or  divide  the  physical  arrangement  of 
an  established  community,  or 

•  Create  a  long-term  loss  of  access  for  busi¬ 
nesses  and/or  residences. 

The  type  of  development  and  land  use  projected  to 
occur  after  disposal  was  based  on  developed  uses 
of  BLM  lands  that  were  disposed  of  under 
SNPLMA  from  October  1998  through  December 
2000,  and  on  planned  development  land  use  cate¬ 
gories  used  by  the  Regional  Transportation  Com¬ 


mission  of  Southern  Nevada  (RTC)  for 
transportation  planning  (RTC  2002).  The  nine 
land  development  or  end-use  groups  that  were 
used  to  project  the  future  use  of  the  BLM  lands 
are  described  in  Section  3.9.  The  analyses  of  po¬ 
tential  impacts  are  based  on  those  end-use  groups 
and  the  projected  mix  (percentage)  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

4.9.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  BLM  lands 
within  the  SNPLMA  boundary  would  remain  pub¬ 
lic  land  and  be  subject  to  all  applicable  laws,  regu¬ 
lations,  and  management  directives  according  to 
the  1998  Las  Vegas  RMP.  The  BLM  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  grant  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  RMP.  An  average  of  1,300  acres  of 
ROW  grants  and  440  acres  of  R&PP  leases  are 
issued  annually  to  support  development  of  previ¬ 
ously  disposed  lands.  The  need  for  ROW  and 
R&PP  use  is  generally  proportionate  to  develop¬ 
ment.  Without  further  land  sales,  the  projected 
need  for  these  realty  actions  in  the  disposal 
boundary  area  is  anticipated  to  decrease.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases  would 
only  need  to  be  issued  for  the  next  two  years  to 
accommodate  previously  disposed  lands  since  no 
additional  lands  would  be  sold.  Therefore,  it  was 
calculated  that  approximately  2,600  acres  of 
ROW  grants  and  880  acres  of  R&PP  leases  would 
be  issued  under  this  alternative  thus  potentially 
resulting  in  the  disturbance  of  3,400  acres.  Re¬ 
quests  for  R&PP  leases  and  ROWs  would  be 
granted  provided  the  requests  are  compatible  with 
the  governing  agency’s  land  use  plan  for  the  area, 
thus  no  impact  would  be  anticipated.  Impacts  to 
air  quality,  biological  resources,  cultural  re¬ 
sources,  and  paleontological  resources  from  this 
alternative  are  discussed  in  thus  respective  sec¬ 
tions. 

Most  of  the  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  have  a  developed  land  use  planned 
by  the  cities  of  Las  Vegas,  North  Las  Vegas, 
Henderson  and  by  Clark  County.  Discontinuing 
the  land  disposal  action  would  substantially  con¬ 
flict  with  land  use  plans  and  community  goals, 
which  would  be  a  significant  indirect  impact  to 
land  use. 
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The  vacant  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal  bound¬ 
ary  area  would  remain  interspersed  with  or  adja¬ 
cent  to  private  land,  much  of  which  is  developed. 
This  scattered  pattern  of  land  ownership  would 
continue  to  fragment  the  landscape  and  land  use, 
having  a  direct  adverse  impact  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  lands.  The  land  would  be  subject  to 
unauthorized  surface  disturbance,  illegal  use  by 
off-highway  vehicles,  and  continued  dumping  of 
construction  and  household  debris. 

The  No  Action  Alternative  would  not  alter  the 
character  and  use  of  the  land  in  relation  to  sur¬ 
rounding  uses.  However,  continued  federal  own¬ 
ership  of  various  parcels  would  disrupt  or  divide 
the  physical  arrangement  of  established  communi¬ 
ties  because  development  would  continue  on  the 
surrounding  privately  owned  land  as  intended  by 
the  community  land  use  plans.  No  long-term  loss 
of  access  for  businesses  and/or  residences  would 
be  anticipated  because  ROWs  would  continue  to 
be  granted  to  provide  access  across  BLM  land  to 
private  property. 

4.9.2  Proposed  Action 

The  remaining  BLM  land  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  identified  by  SNPLMA  and  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  Clark  County  Act  would  be  disposed 
through  sales  or  other  patent  transfer  actions.  The 
BLM  would  continue  to  manage  the  lands  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directives  of  the  RMP  until  the  lands  are 
disposed,  thus  ROWs  would  continue  to  be  issued 
to  allow  development  of  roads  and  utilities  and 
R&PP  leases  would  be  granted  for  parks  and  other 
public  facilities.  Approximately  1,500  acres  of 
R&PP  leases  and  approximately  4,500  acres  of 
ROWs  are  projected  to  be  granted  until  the  re¬ 
maining  lands  are  sold.  The  amount  is  expected 
to  decrease  on  an  annual  basis  as  the  remaining 
BLM  lands  are  sold  or  transferred. 

The  remaining  land  within  the  disposal  boundary7 
area  would  be  transferred  from  federal  ownership 
subject  to  any  encumbrances.  This  action  would 
result  in  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  46,700 
acres  by  2015  with  nearly  20,000  acres  developed 
by  2018. 

The  SNPLMA  requires  the  BLM  to  offer  lands  for 
disposal  based  on  consultations  and  nominations 


by  local  governments,  the  general  public  and 
BLM.  This  selection  process  and  local  permitting 
requirements  would  ensure  that  development  of 
the  lands  would  be  consistent  with  community 
land  use  plans  and  zoning  requirements.  The  lo¬ 
cal  governmental  entities  have  the  option  of  ac¬ 
quiring  land  from  BLM  for  beneficial  community 
uses  such  as  roads,  public  utilities,  flood  control, 
schools,  parks  and  other  public  purposes.  Thus, 
there  would  be  no  adverse  indirect  impacts  to  land 
use  planning  from  the  land  disposal  action. 

Development  of  parcels  sold  would  change  the 
existing  land  use  from  predominately  vacant  lands 
to  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  uses.  However,  this  would  not  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  because  development  would  not 
conflict  with  land  use  plans  and  community7  goals. 
This  alternative  would  not  alter  the  character  and 
use  of  the  land  in  relation  to  surrounding  uses  be¬ 
cause  existing  and  current  development  surrounds 
or  abuts  most  of  the  BLM  parcels.  It  is  also  not 
expected  to  disrupt  or  divide  the  physical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  an  established  community7  or  create 
a  long-term  loss  of  access  for  businesses  and/or 
residences. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  issue  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  on  the  remaining  BLM  lands  until 
the  acreage  is  sold  or  transferred.  Potential  im¬ 
pacts  from  these  realty  actions  would  be  similar  to 
that  described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 
There  would  be  no  indirect  adverse  impact  to  lo¬ 
cal  land  use  planning  because  the  leases  would  be 
issued  only  if  compatible  with  the  local  plan  and 
only  after  joint  selection.  The  demand  for  ROWs 
and  R&PP  leases  would  decrease  over  time  as  the 
available  BLM  lands  are  sold. 

The  Tule  Springs  National  Register  Site  would 
impact  the  planned  land  use  within  the  area.  The 
site  covers  approximately  960  acres  of  which  660 
acres  are  located  on  BLM  land  that  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  and  300  acres  on  State  of  Nevada  land.  Of 
the  BLM  lands  available  for  disposal  approxi¬ 
mately  510  acres  are  designated  in  the  land  use 
plan  for  residential  development  and  150  acres  are 
designated  for  open  space/recreation  use.  Devel¬ 
opment  within  the  Tule  Springs  site  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  due  to  the  site’s  listing  on  the  NRHP  thus 
impacts  to  planned  land  use  would  be  adverse  and 
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possibly  significant.  However,  much  of  the  site  is 
located  within  an  area  planned  by  the  CCRFCD  to 
remain  as  natural  wash  for  flood  control  purposes. 
This  flood  control  designation  would  also  affect 
other  planned  land  use.  Locations  of  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  would  avoid  the  Tule  Springs  site  or 
would  be  required  to  mitigate  any  potential  im¬ 
pacts. 

4.9.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

Approximately  5,000  acres  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  would  be  maintained  as  open  space 
with  limited  recreational  development  for  trails 
and  interpretive  activities.  This  would  protect 
sensitive  vegetation,  cultural  resources,  and 
unique  paleontological  resources  along  the  Upper 
Las  Vegas  Wash  within  the  northern  part  of  the 
disposal  boundary  area.  The  issuance  of  ROWs 
and  R&PP  leases  would  continue  until  the  remain¬ 
ing  lands  are  disposed  or  transferred,  as  discussed 
in  Section  4.9.2.  However,  the  potential  for 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  within  the  Conservation 
Transfer  Area  would  be  limited. 

Approximately  1,300  acres  of  the  5,000  acres  in 
the  Conservation  Transfer  Area  are  planned  resi¬ 
dential  housing  developments  in  the  City  of  North 
Las  Vegas  community  land  use  plan.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1 ,900  acres  are  designated  as  open  space 
and  approximately  1,800  acres  do  not  currently 
have  a  planned  land  use  designation  because  the 
land  was  released  from  wilderness  designation  in 
the  Clark  County  Act.  The  planned  land  use 
within  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.9-1.  However,  as  stated  in  Section  3.9.4, 
the  City  of  North  Las  Vegas  is  revising  its  land 
use  plan  and  is  expected  to  designate  the  released 
WSA  with  a  developed  planned  use  such  as  resi¬ 
dential  rather  than  open  space. 

Approximately  1,400  acres  within  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Transfer  Area  are  designated  as  flood  control 
facility  in  the  2002  Clark  County  Regional  Flood 
Control  Master  Plan.  That  includes  530  acres  of 
existing  natural  channel,  123  acres  of  existing  ba¬ 
sin  facility,  730  acres  of  existing  floodway,  and 
approximately  25  acres  of  existing  dike  or  unlined 
channel.  Approximately  440  acres  of  the  desig¬ 


nated  floodway  overlap  the  area  also  designated 
for  residential  use. 

Disposing  of  the  land  in  the  Conservation  Trans¬ 
fer  Area  with  restrictions  on  the  type  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  could  occur  would  have  an  indirect 
adverse  impact  on  the  land  use  planning  by  the 
local  communities,  particularly  the  cities  of  North 
Las  Vegas  and  Las  Vegas.  The  impact  would  be 
significant  if  this  alternative  would  substantially 
conflict  with  community  goals.  This  alternative 
would  conflict  with  the  planned  land  use  of  the 
1,300  acres  of  residential  housing  and  with  the 
1,800  acres  of  released  wilderness  study  area  that 
are  expected  to  be  assigned  a  developed  use  by 
the  City  of  North  Las  Vegas.  Although  the  exist¬ 
ing  and  planned  flood  control  facilities  (including 
natural  wash  and  floodway)  conflict  with  planned 
residential  use,  flood  control  would  be  included 
and  amended  through  development  design  and 
therefore  would  not  be  adversely  impacted. 

The  Tule  Springs  National  Register  Site  is  within 
the  Conservation  Transfer  Area  and  lands  under 
the  State  of  Nevada  ownership.  Regardless  of 
community  land  use  designation,  the  Tule  Springs 
site  would  be  protected  from  development  by  the 
NRHP  designation  and  would  benefit  from  this 
alternative. 

Although  the  total  amount  of  land  proposed  for 
conservation  (5,000  acres)  is  not  significant  com¬ 
pared  to  the  remaining  amount  of  land  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  (46,700  acres),  the  location  and  orientation 
of  the  Conservation  Transfer  Area  could  poten¬ 
tially  fragment  the  future  development  of  commu¬ 
nities.  Preserving  the  designated  area  would  not 
alter  the  character  and  current  use  of  the  land  but 
would  alter  the  intended  character  of  the  area  in 
relation  to  the  surrounding  uses.  Some  of  the 
Conservation  Transfer  Area  would  not  disrupt  or 
divide  the  physical  arrangement  of  an  established 
surrounding  community  but  it  may  impact  future 
planning  of  the  area. 

This  alternative  would  not  have  a  direct  impact  to 
land  management.  Under  this  alternative  the 
BLM  would  transfer  the  area,  subject  to  a  conser¬ 
vation  agreement,  to  entities  that  would  manage 
the  area  and  protect  its  resources.  Therefore  the 
BLM  would  not  have  long-term  challenges  of 
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managing  this  area.  The  land  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  with  restrictions  appropriate  for  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  paleontological  and  biological 
resources  and  as  decided  upon  by  the  inter-agency 
steering  committee. 

The  R&PP  Act  allows  any  political  subdivision  of 
a  state  to  acquire  up  to  6,400  acres  for  recreational 
purposes  in  any  one  calendar  year.  The  county 
and/or  local  governments  could  acquire  the  entire 
Conservation  Area  for  a  regional  park  with  a  trail 
system  or  other  recreational  uses  under  an  R&PP 
lease/conveyance  and  potentially  receive 
SNPLMA  funding  for  management  of  the  area. 

4.9.4  Mitigation  Measures 

There  would  be  no  significant  direct  impacts  to 
planned  land  use  that  would  require  mitigation. 
The  BLM  would  continue  to  issue  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  subject  to  restrictions  that  protect 
sensitive  resources.  The  indirect  adverse  impact 
to  the  Tule  Springs  National  Register  Site  would 
be  addressed  by  BLM  in  consultation  with  the 
SHPO  prior  to  disposing  of  those  lands  (see  Sec¬ 
tion  4.5).  Mitigation  of  this  site  may  include  pat¬ 
ent  restrictions  to  limit  the  type  of  development 
that  would  be  allowed.  After  the  BLM  lands  are 
sold  and  title  is  transferred,  the  purchaser  of  the 
land  would  be  required  to  comply  with  the  local 
governing  agency’s  permitting  and  development 
requirements.  Under  the  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative,  the  inter-agency  steering  committee 
in  conjunction  with  the  BLM  would  establish  a 
Conservation  Agreement  that  defines  appropriate 
measures  to  conserve  and/or  mitigate  the  sensitive 
resources. 

4.10  RECREATION  AND  WILDER¬ 
NESS 

The  BLM  lands  are  managed  to  provide  broad 
opportunities  for  many  different  types  of  recrea¬ 
tion  uses  and  users.  Typical  dispersed  recreation 
uses  on  the  vacant  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  include  biking,  hiking.  Also,  unau¬ 
thorized  casual  off-highway  vehicle  (OHV)  use 
occurs  throughout  the  disposal  area.  No  organ¬ 
ized  recreation  events  that  generally  require  a  spe¬ 
cial  recreation  use  permit  from  the  BLM  have 


been  scheduled  on  lands  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  The  Clark  County  Act  released 
certain  Wilderness  Study  Areas  (WSAs)  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  disposal  boundary  area  from 
wilderness  designation. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  EIS,  impacts  on  recrea¬ 
tion  and  wilderness  uses  and  users  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  significant  if  the  land  disposal  action 
would  eliminate  or  reduce  open  lands  available 
for  recreation  use,  compromise  public  health  or 
safety,  or  conflict  with  local  land  use  plans. 

4.10.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  land  disposals 
and  public  auctions  authorized  by  SNPLMA 
would  not  continue.  The  BLM  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  would  remain  open  and 
available  for  dispersed  recreation  uses.  There 
would  be  no  direct  impact  to  the  recreation  users 
of  these  lands.  The  released  WSAs  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  disposal  boundary  area  (see  Figure 
3.10-3)  would  be  available  for  other  dispersed 
uses,  such  as  motorized  recreation,  pending  land 
management  decisions  by  the  BLM. 

The  SNPLMA  allocated  85  percent  of  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  BLM  lands  to  be  deposited  into  a 
special  account  and  expended  for  certain  uses. 
These  uses  include  the  development  of  parks, 
trails,  and  natural  areas  in  Clark  County,  and  capi¬ 
tal  improvements  at  Red  Rock  Canyon  National 
Conservation  Area  (NCA),  Desert  National  Wild¬ 
life  Refuge  Complex,  Lake  Mead  and  Spring 
Mountains  National  Recreation  Areas,  and  other 
areas  administered  by  the  BLM  in  Clark  County. 
No  additional  BLM  land  sales  would  have  an  indi¬ 
rect  adverse  impact  on  recreation  opportunities  by 
eliminating  the  source  of  funding  for  recreation 
purposes  and  improvements.  Because  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  would  be  anticipated  from 
continued  land  sales,  loss  of  funds  from  this  spe¬ 
cial  account  would  be  significant. 

The  realty  program  for  the  Las  Vegas  Field  Office 
as  specified  in  the  RMP,  including  the  issuance  of 
R&PP  leases  would  continue  under  the  No  Action 
Alternative.  The  R&PP  leases  are  for  various 
public  facilities  with  many  leases  for  community 
parks  and  recreation  facilities.  Growth  and  devel- 
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opment  on  private  lands  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
would  result  in  the  continued  requests  by  local 
governments  to  lease  BLM  lands  for  recreation 
purposes.  This  would  have  a  beneficial  impact  for 
users  of  modem  urban  recreation  facilities.  Issu¬ 
ance  of  the  leases  would  be  compatible  with  the 
local  government  land  use  plan  for  the  area. 

Locations  for  ROWs  would  be  restricted  so  as  to 
not  have  long-term  adverse  impacts  on  recreation. 
Because  there  are  no  BLM  lands  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  that  have  high  recreation  use 
or  users,  any  adverse  impact  from  construction  of 
the  facility  requiring  the  ROW  would  be  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

4.10.2  Proposed  Action 

The  continued  disposal  of  vacant  BLM  lands 
would  have  an  indirect  impact  on  recreation  uses 
and  users.  Lands  that  are  not  transferred  to  an 
R&PP  holder  would  be  sold  at  auction  to  private 
parties  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of  the 
lands  would  be  developed  for  residential,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  industrial  uses.  Most  of  the  BLM 
lands  are  vacant  and  undeveloped  but  have  been 
used  extensively  by  the  public  for  various  recrea¬ 
tion  activities,  including  horseback  riding,  bicy¬ 
cling,  walking,  and  some  hiking.  Illegal  activities 
include  casual  target  shooting,  trash  dumping, 
auto  stripping,  and  driving  on  unpaved  roads  and 
lots  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Clark  County  in 
the  non-attainment  area.  Non-attainment  of  fed¬ 
eral  and  county  air  quality  standards  has  resulted 
in  the  BLM  imposing  an  indefinite  moratorium  on 
any  dust  generating  organized  activity  requiring  a 
Special  Recreation  Permit  within  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley. 

The  Resource  Management  Plan  OHV  Designa¬ 
tions  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  is  limited 
to  existing  roads,  trails,  and  dry  washes  (see  Fig¬ 
ure  3.10-1).  Disposal  and  development  would 
eliminate  the  public  access  to  these  roads  and 
trails  for  recreation  uses,  having  an  indirect  ad¬ 
verse  impact  to  the  user.  Any  adverse  impact 
would  be  insignificant  as  there  would  remain 
large  areas  of  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  disposal 
boundary  area  for  recreation  opportunities  (see 
Table  3.10-1).  Based  on  the  projected  end  use  of 
the  disposed  lands  (see  Section  3.9.4),  approxi¬ 


mately  seven  percent  of  the  lands  developed  an¬ 
nually  would  be  for  recreation  and  open  space 
uses. 

Illegal  activities  would  likely  continue  and  would 
move  outwards  onto  adjacent  public  lands  as  the 
Valley  is  developed.  These  illegal  activities 
would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  lands  that  are 
relatively  undisturbed. 

Recreation  areas  in  the  Valley  can  be  accessed 
from  the  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area.  In  some  instances  this  access  represents  un¬ 
authorized  use  of  non-designated  roads  or  trails. 
Disposal  and  subsequent  development  of  these 
lands  would  limit  the  access  to  these  recreation 
areas.  The  managing  agencies  may  perceive  the 
lack  of  open  access  as  a  beneficial  impact  because 
recreation  users  would  be  required  to  access  these 
recreation  areas  via  designated  roadways  or  trail 
systems,  thereby  controlling  any  adverse  impacts 
to  resources  from  illegal  OHV  use.  This  loss  of 
open  access  could  be  perceived  as  a  negative  im¬ 
pact  to  the  population  that  currently  uses  the  BLM 
parcels  for  entry  to  adjacent  recreation  areas; 
however  designated  access  roads  would  still  be 
available  for  use  thus  any  impact  would  be  insig¬ 
nificant. 

Trails  connecting  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Trail  Sys¬ 
tem  with  Red  Rock  Canyon  NCA  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  Funds  received  through  the  SNPLMA 
special  account  would  be  applied  to  develop  these 
trails,  which  would  represent  a  beneficial  impact 
to  recreation  opportunities  for  valley  residents, 
and  in  the  NCA. 

Planning  for  the  Sloan  Canyon  NCA  would  ad¬ 
dress  urban  interface  and  public  access  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  Until  land  management  decisions  are 
finalized,  the  OHV  designation  for  the  area  that 
encompasses  Sloan  Canyon  NCA  limits  motor¬ 
ized  and  non-motorized  vehicles  to  existing  roads, 
trails,  and  dry  washes.  In  designated  wilderness 
portions  of  Sloan  Canyon  NCA,  mechanical  trans¬ 
port  is  prohibited. 

Access  to  the  Desert  National  Wildlife  Range  is 
through  the  Com  Creek  Field  Station  located  ap¬ 
proximately  25  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas  and 
management  rules  of  the  range  require  that  all 
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vehicles  remain  on  designated  roads.  Access  from 
the  BLM  lands  adjacent  to  the  range  is  not  author¬ 
ized  thus  future  development  of  these  lands  could 
potentially  control  unauthorized  access,  having  an 
indirect  beneficial  impact  to  the  range.  Continued 
expansion  into  the  northern  portions  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area  could  also  have  an  indirect 
adverse  impact  on  the  range  because  of  increased 
urban  interface  issues. 

The  SNPLMA  allocated  85  percent  of  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  BLM  lands  to  be  deposited  into  a 
special  account  and  expended  for  certain  uses, 
including  the  development  of  parks,  trails,  and 
natural  areas  in  Clark  County.  Funds  are  also 
available  for  capital  improvements  at  Red  Rock 
Canyon  NCA,  Desert  National  Wildlife  Range, 
Lake  Mead  and  Spring  Mountains  National  Rec¬ 
reation  Areas,  and  other  areas  administered  by  the 
BLM  in  Clark  County.  The  revenue  from  the 
BLM  land  sales  has  an  indirect  impact  on  recrea¬ 
tion  opportunities  by  providing  a  source  of  fund¬ 
ing  for  recreation  purposes  and  improvements. 
Capitol  improvement  projects  in  recreation  areas 
would  include  facilities  designed  for  the  expected 
increase  of  visitor  use  with  the  population  growth 
in  the  Valley.  Because  of  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  would  be  anticipated  from  continued  land 
sales,  funds  from  this  special  account  would  have 
a  significant  beneficial  impact. 

Issuance  of  new  R&PP  leases  for  recreation  pur¬ 
poses  would  continue  and  the  BLM  lands  that  are 
under  R&PP  leases  would  be  transferred  to  the 
leaseholder.  Any  indirect  impacts  from  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  title  are  not  expected  to  change  the  recrea¬ 
tion  patterns  of  these  lands  or  reduce  or  eliminate 
any  recreation  or  public  use.  Potential  impacts 
from  the  continued  issuance  of  ROWs  and  R&PP 
leases  would  be  similar  to  that  described  under  the 
No  Action  Alternative. 

4.10.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

The  BLM  would  consider  land  transfer  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  restrict  subsequent  use  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  acres  of  certain  lands  to  protect 
sensitive  vegetation  and  paleontological  resources 
under  this  alternative.  The  Conservation  Transfer 
Area  identified  in  Figure  2.4-1  in  the  northern  part 


of  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be  restricted 
as  to  the  type  of  future  development  that  could 
occur  without  impacting  the  resources.  The  area 
would  be  maintained  as  open  space  with  limited 
recreation  development  for  trails  and  interpretive 
activities.  This  would  be  a  beneficial  impact  for 
the  recreational  user  by  maintaining  the  open 
space  and  improving  the  recreational  value  of  the 
area. 

The  other  direct  and  indirect  impacts  of  this  alter¬ 
native  to  recreation  uses  and  users  would  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  described  for  the  Proposed  Action.  The 
issuance  of  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  remaining  lands  are  disposed  or 
transferred.  Potential  impacts  would  be  similar  to 
that  described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative 
and  Proposed  Action. 

4.10.4  Mitigation 

The  transfer  of  title  would  not  have  any  signifi¬ 
cant  direct  impacts  to  recreation  uses  and  users 
thus  no  mitigation  would  be  required. 

The  Southern  Nevada  Regional  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  (SNRPC),  established  by  the  Nevada 
State  Legislature,  designated  a  standard  of  2.5 
acres  of  programmable  park  space  per  1,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  disposal  of  BLM  lands  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  consistent  with  local  land  use  plans  which 
provide  for  recreation  development.  These  land 
use  plans  outline  development  and  encourage  the 
designation  of  areas  for  local  parks  and  trails 
based  on  standards  recommended  by  the  SNRPC. 
Implementation  of  the  SNRPC  standards  would 
minimize  any  adverse  impact  to  recreation  users 
because  of  the  loss  of  vacant  BLM  lands  used  for 
recreation  purposes. 

4.1 1  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 

This  section  provides  an  analysis  of  direct  impacts 
on  land  disposal  actions  from  the  presence  of  haz¬ 
ardous  materials,  as  well  as  the  potential  for  indi¬ 
rect  impacts  that  may  result  from  anticipated 
development  activities  after  land  disposal.  An 
impact  would  be  significant  if  the  type  and/or 
quantity  of  hazardous  materials  on  BLM  lands: 
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•  Prevented  the  disposal  of  lands, 

•  Required  remediation  prior  to  disposal,  or 

•  Created  a  potential  health  hazard  or  the  use, 
production,  or  disposal  of  materials  posed  a 
hazard  to  people  or  animal  populations  in  the 
area  affected. 

The  BLM  conducted  a  modified  Phase  I  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Site  Assessment  to  identify  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  hazardous  substances  and  petroleum 
products  within  the  disposal  boundary  area.  The 
purpose  of  the  assessment  was  to  identify  any  par¬ 
cels  that  may  not  be  suitable  for  disposal  or  may 
impact  the  transfer  of  title  without  first  conducting 
additional  investigations  or  some  type  of  remedial 
action.  The  information  from  the  modified  Phase 
I  was  used  to  analyze  potential  impacts  on  land 
disposal  actions  for  this  EIS.  Site  assessments  for 
specific  parcels  offered  for  sale  would  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  30  days  of  title  transfer. 

4.11.1  No  Action  Alternative 

The  No  Action  Alternative  to  land  disposal  as  di¬ 
rected  by  SNPLMA  is  a  continuation  of  realty 
management  for  the  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  as 
specified  in  the  RMP.  Land  disposals  authorized 
by  SNPLMA  and  the  Clark  County  Act  would  not 
continue. 

There  are  no  direct  impacts  from  hazardous  mate¬ 
rials  associated  with  the  No  Action  alternative. 

All  group  activities  on  BLM  managed  lands  and 
facilities  (such  as  claimants,  concessionaires,  con¬ 
tractors,  permittees,  and  lessees)  would  be  held 
responsible  for  compliance  with  federal,  state,  and 
local  waste  management  requirements.  The 
abundance  of  dump  piles  and  miscellaneous  de¬ 
bris  on  BLM  managed  lands  may  increase  as  the 
population  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  continues  to 
increase  and  development  encroaches  closer  to 
BLM  lands.  However,  dump  piles  of  predomi¬ 
nantly  household  and  landscaping  waste  and  con¬ 
struction  debris  are  generally  not  hazardous  nor 
present  a  significant  environmental  concern. 

Continued  issuance  of  ROW  grants  and  R&PP 
leases  would  be  minimally  impacted  by  the  pres¬ 


ence  of  hazardous  materials.  The  likelihood  of 
encountering  hazardous  materials  from  past  re¬ 
leases  during  construction  in  a  ROW  or  R&PP 
lease  that  could  impact  worker  safety  is  minimal. 
Construction  equipment  and  associated  activities 
have  the  potential  to  spill  or  release  hazardous 
materials  onto  the  ground;  however,  the  quantities 
would  likely  be  small  because  of  the  anticipated 
size  and  duration  of  the  realty  actions.  Any  ad¬ 
verse  impact  to  soils,  groundwater,  or  workers 
would  be  insignificant  provided  appropriate  spill 
control  and  clean  up  measures  are  followed. 

4.11.2  Proposed  Action 

An  environmental  regulatory  database  review  was 
conducted  to  ascertain  the  location  of  existing 
hazardous  materials  and  the  impact  that  those  re¬ 
lease  materials  may  have  on  the  environment.  A 
number  of  regulatory  sites  were  identified  within 
a  one-mile  radius  of  BLM  managed  lands.  How¬ 
ever,  these  sites  are  not  of  concern  because  they 
are  either  closed  (i.e.,  not  requiring  any  further 
corrective  action)  or  have  a  low  probability  of 
adverse  impact  based  on  the  distance  of  the  re¬ 
lease  from  BLM  lands  or  the  lack  of  a  likely  con¬ 
tamination  pathway. 

The  presence  of  hazardous  materials  on  BLM 
lands  would  have  a  direct  impact  to  the  sale  of 
lands  and  transfer  of  title.  The  extent  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  any  impacts  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  contamination.  No  warranty  of  any 
kind,  express  or  implied,  is  given  by  the  U.S.  as  to 
the  title,  physical  condition  or  potential  uses  of  the 
parcels  of  land  proposed  for  sale.  The  convey¬ 
ance  of  any  parcel  with  hazardous  materials  pre¬ 
sent  would  not  be  on  a  contingency  basis.  To  the 
extent  required  by  law,  all  such  parcels  are  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  Section  120(h)  of  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensa¬ 
tion,  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA).  This  section 
requires  the  BLM  to  take  any  remedial  action  to 
protect  human  health  and  the  environment  before 
transfer  of  title  or  after  transfer  if  additional  reme¬ 
dial  action  is  found  to  be  necessary.  However,  if 
title  is  transferred  to  a  potential  responsible  party, 
such  as  a  leaseholder  of  the  parcel,  the  BLM  is  not 
subject  to  conducting  remediation  of  any  con¬ 
tamination  caused  by  the  leaseholder. 
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The  BLM  conducted  a  modified  Phase  I  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Site  Assessment  to  identify  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  hazardous  substances  and  petroleum 
products  within  the  disposal  boundary  area.  There 
were  five  recognized  environmental  conditions 
(RECs)  identified  during  the  modified  Phase  I 
(see  Figure  3.11-1)  that  are  recommended  for  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  prior  to  transfer  of  title  or  des¬ 
ignation  for  some  other  use,  such  as  R&PP. 

The  Lone  Mountain  Plant  identified  as  REC  2  in 
Table  3.11-3  is  currently  operated  under  a  long¬ 
term  lease  with  the  BLM.  The  abundance  of 
quarry  activities  would  make  this  site  unsuitable 
for  other  use  and  it  is  assumed  that  title  would 
transfer  to  the  current  leaseholder,  Nevada  Ready- 
Mix.  If  title  were  transferred  to  some  other  buyer, 
Nevada  Ready -Mix  would  be  responsible  for  fur¬ 
ther  environmental  investigations  or  any  neces¬ 
sary  remedial  actions.  The  quantity  of  hazardous 
materials  and  extent  of  any  contamination  at  the 
other  four  RECs  (see  Table  3.1 1-3)  are  unknown. 
The  BLM  would  be  required  to  investigate  envi¬ 
ronmental  conditions  at  these  four  locations  prior 
to  title  transfer. 

Potential  future  indirect  impacts  associated  with 
hazardous  materials  would  include  items  such  as 
lubricants,  oils,  cooling  fluids,  and  diesel  fuel 
used  during  construction  activities  on  lands  after 
title  is  transferred.  It  is  assumed  that  spills  and 
releases  would  be  likely  but  the  quantity  and  type 
of  substances  cannot  be  determined,  thus  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  indirect  impacts  associated  with  these 
activities  is  not  known. 

Some  BLM  lands  have  the  potential  to  present 
hazardous  materials  concerns  from  adjacent  prop¬ 
erties;  however,  the  Nevada  Division  of  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  does  not  typically  hold 
landowners  responsible  for  contamination  that 
originated  from  an  offsite  source.  The  BLM  is 
required  to  disclose  of  any  information  that  may 
present  environmental  hazards,  but  would  not  be 
responsible  for  recommended  sampling  efforts.  If 
concern  exceeds  risk  tolerance,  a  Phase  II  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Site  Assessment  can  be  performed  by  a 
prospective  buyer  to  determine  presence  of  con¬ 
tamination. 

The  abundance  of  miscellaneous  dump  piles  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  household  waste,  concrete,  and 


landscape  debris  located  throughout  the  disposal 
boundary  area  may  present  an  unforeseen  hazard¬ 
ous  materials  condition.  Based  on  the  modified 
Phase  I  these  sites  do  not  require  additional  inves¬ 
tigations  or  future  remediation  prior  to  title  trans¬ 
fer.  However,  over  the  duration  of  the  planning 
period  the  abundance  or  quantity  of  dump  piles 
may  increase  and  present  a  significant  hazardous 
materials  condition. 

Potential  direct  impacts  from  the  presence  of  haz¬ 
ardous  materials  because  of  issuance  of  ROW 
grants  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  the 
impacts  described  under  the  No  Action  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  potential  for  impacts  from  spills  or  re¬ 
leases  of  hazardous  materials  would  decrease  as 
the  volume  of  grants  and  leases  decrease  with 
continued  land  sales. 

4.11.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

Under  this  alternative  the  BLM  would  consider 
land  transfer  mechanisms  that  restrict  subsequent 
use  of  certain  lands  to  protect  sensitive  resources. 
The  conservation  transfer  area  identified  in  Figure 
2.4-1  in  the  northern  part  of  the  disposal  boundary 
area  would  be  restricted  as  to  the  type  of  future 
development  that  could  occur  without  impacting 
these  resources. 

There  is  one  REC  identified  in  the  Conservation 
Transfer  Area  that  may  require  further  investiga¬ 
tion  prior  to  title  transfer.  The  REC  identified  as 
Number  3  in  Table  3.1 1-3  is  steel  pipes  protruding 
from  the  ground.  The  pipes  could  act  as  a  conduit 
for  contamination  into  the  soil  and/or  groundwater 
beneath  the  site.  There  is  no  available  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  pipes  or  their  prior  use  identified  in  the 
modified  Phase  I.  A  hazardous  materials  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  present  but  the  extent  or  significance 
of  any  contamination  is  unknown.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  further  investigations  be  performed 
by  the  BLM  similar  to  those  identified  for  the 
Proposed  Action. 

Indirect  impacts  from  hazardous  materials  associ¬ 
ated  with  subsequent  future  development  activi¬ 
ties  outside  the  conservation  transfer  area  would 
be  similar  to  that  described  under  the  Proposed 
Action. 
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Potential  direct  impacts  from  the  presence  of  haz¬ 
ardous  materials  because  of  issuance  of  ROW 
grants  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  the 
impacts  described  under  the  No  Action  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  potential  for  impacts  from  spills  or  re¬ 
leases  of  hazardous  materials  would  decrease  as 
the  volume  of  grants  and  leases  decrease  with 
continued  land  sales. 

4.11.4  Mitigation  Measures 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  remaining  BLM  lands 
would  be  completely  disposed  by  the  year  2015. 
Because  of  this  length  of  time  and  the  likely 
change  to  conditions  noted  in  the  modified  Phase 
I,  BLM  lands  nominated  for  disposal  would  re¬ 
quire  site-specific  investigations  for  hazardous 
materials  prior  to  title  transfer.  The  BLM  policy 
requires  an  environmental  site  assessment  be  up¬ 
dated  within  30  days  of  title  transfer. 

The  issuance  of  ROW  grants  and  R&PP  leases  are 
conditioned  on  the  holder  taking  responsibility  for 
remediation  of  any  hazardous  substances  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  ROW  or  lease  area.  The  BLM  or 
leaseholder  attempts  to  minimize  releases  of  haz¬ 
ardous  materials  through  compliance  with  current 
regulations  and  implementation  of  best  manage¬ 
ment  practices  during  construction.  The  BLM 
reports  releases  of  hazardous  materials,  assesses 
the  impacts  on  resources,  and  takes  the  appropri¬ 
ate  response,  removal,  or  remedial  actions. 

If  the  BLM  conducts  further  investigation  on  the 
BLM  parcels  with  identified  RECs  or  further  in¬ 
vestigation  is  conducted  by  a  prospective  buyer  to 
determine  if  contamination  has  migrated  to  a 
BLM  parcel,  the  handling  and  disposal  of  hazard¬ 
ous  materials  would  be  done  in  accordance  with 
state  and  federal  regulations  to  ensure  potential 
impacts  would  be  minimized. 

4.12  SOCIOECONOMICS 

The  socioeconomic  analysis  focused  on  Clark 
County,  Nevada.  The  impact  methodology  in¬ 
cluded  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of 
various  sources  of  data  and  an  input-output  (I-O) 
computer  model  to  predict  project  related  impacts 
within  Clark  County.  The  specific  details  regard¬ 
ing  the  methodology  and  assumptions  used  in  the 


analysis  and  the  completed  data  are  presented  in 
Appendix  E. 

The  potential  economic  impacts  were  estimated 
using  the  IMPLAN  Pro®  1-0  model.  Input-output 
modeling  is  a  mathematical  accounting  of  the 
flow  of  dollars  and  commodities  through  an  area’s 
economy.  The  model  provides  an  estimate  of  how 
a  given  amount  of  a  particular  economic  activity 
translates  into  jobs  and  income  in  the  area.  It  pre¬ 
dicts  how  expenditures  would  affect  specific  in¬ 
dustries  within  the  area  as  dollars  are  spent  and  re¬ 
spent  locally.  The  IMPLAN  results  are  expressed 
as  a  culmination  of  construction  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  industries  and  are  discussed  in  terms  of 
total  output. 

The  BLM  action  under  the  Proposed  Action  or 
Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  is  the  sale  of 
lands  and  transfer  of  title  to  the  purchaser.  The 
impact  to  the  economy  would  be  from  the  subse¬ 
quent  development  of  the  disposed  lands,  thus  the 
results  of  the  IMPLAN  model  reflect  the  indirect 
impacts  of  the  BLM  land  disposal  action.  Spe¬ 
cific  assumptions  regarding  future  development 
scenarios  were  used  for  the  IMPLAN  model  to 
estimate  economic  impacts.  These  assumptions 
include: 

•  The  annual  average  rate  of  land  disposal  is 
4,000  acres  per  year  and  all  remaining  lands 
would  be  sold  by  2015. 

•  Approximately  1,330  acres  per  year  would  be 
developed  based  on  development  rates  for 
land  disposed  between  1998  and  2000. 

•  Output  was  calculated  through  20 1 8  which  is 
the  end  of  the  planning  period. 

•  All  project  construction  expenditures  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  occur  in  Clark  County. 

•  Construction  costs  or  expenditures  were  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  three  major  land  use  categories 
of  single  family  housing  units,  multiple  family 
housing  units,  and  non-residential  develop¬ 
ment. 
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Significance  criteria  for  socioeconomic  impacts 
were  determined  by  analyzing  fluctuations  in 
Clark  County  employment.  This  analysis  allows  a 
county  specific  determination  of  the  thresholds 
beyond  which  changes  in  employment  would  no¬ 
ticeably  affect  individuals  and  communities.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  Clark  County  has  increased  every 
year  from  1983  to  2003.  The  trend  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  Las  Vegas  area  employment  shows  that 
the  average  annual  percent  increase  in  the  total 
labor  force  over  this  time  period  was  6  percent. 
The  lowest  annual  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
labor  force  occurred  between  2002  and  2003  (0.6 
percent)  and  the  highest  increase  in  labor  force 
occurred  between  1994  and  1995  (10.3  percent). 

The  annual  deviations  between  actual  change  and 
average  change  are  the  basis  for  determining  a 
threshold  of  significance.  The  deviations  yield 
threshold  values  are  -5.4  percent  and  4.3  percent, 
wherein  these  values  are  the  upper  and  lower  lim¬ 
its  of  a  range  of  change  within  which  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley  would  have  the  capacity  to  absorb 
increases  or  decreases.  Thus,  a  significant  impact 
would  be  an  increase  of  more  than  4.3  percent  or  a 
decline  of  more  than  5.4  percent  from  the  average 
projected  level  of  employment  (see  Figure 
4.12-1). 

4.12.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  this  alternative  no  additional  lands  would 
be  sold  by  the  BLM.  Accordingly,  no  additional 
land  sale  revenue  would  be  received  and  therefore 
no  additional  funds  would  be  available  for  the 
Clark  County  School  District,  SNWA,  and  for  the 
acquisition,  conservation,  and  maintenance  of  en¬ 
vironmentally  sensitive  lands  and  recreation  areas. 

The  IMPLAN  modeling  program  does  not  predict 
population  impacts.  Therefore,  predictions  for 
population  impacts  were  based  on  past  population 
fluctuations  and  assumptions  of  the  area’s  past 
ability  to  absorb  growth  or  recover  from  reduction 
in  population  numbers.  Annual  population  in 
Clark  County  increased  every  year  from  1983  to 
2004  with  the  average  annual  increase  over  this 
time  period  being  5.9  percent.  The  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  population  increase  occurred  between 
1993  and  1994  (2.7  percent)  and  the  highest  in¬ 


crease  occurred  between  1989  and  1990  (8.7  per¬ 
cent). 

Increases  in  population  are  projected  to  be  be¬ 
tween  2.0  percent  and  3.8  percent  throughout  the 
planning  period  (see  Table  4.12-1).  This  devia¬ 
tion  of  increase  in  population  represents  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  growth  rate  in  relation  to  the 
previous  20-year  annual  increase  of  5.9  percent. 
The  change  in  rate  of  population  growth  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  with  or  without  the  land  sale  ac¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  development.  Therefore,  the 
No  Action  Alternative  is  not  expected  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  population  increases  that  would  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  adverse  effect  on  community  resources  or 
services.  Predictions  of  population  growth  are 
less  accurate  farther  in  to  the  future.  Numerous 
variables  are  dynamic  including  housing  demand, 
real  estate  prices,  interest  rates,  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  building  technology,  transportation  systems, 
etc.  In  considering  these  factors,  the  maximum  or 
build-out  population  forecast  would  change  over 
time  (Clark  County  Comprehensive  Planning 
2001). 

4.12.2  Proposed  Action 

The  remaining  BLM  land  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  would  be  disposed  through  sales  or 
other  title  transfer  actions.  This  action  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  46,700  acres 
by  2015  with  nearly  20,000  acres  developed  by 
2018.  As  described  in  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
the  change  in  rate  of  population  growth  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  with  or  without  the  land  sale  ac¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  development.  Therefore,  the 
Proposed  Action  is  not  expected  to  directly  con¬ 
tribute  to  population  increases  that  would  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  community  resources 
or  services. 

4.12.2.1  Impacts  to  the  Economy 

Land  development  activities  associated  with  the 
BLM  land  sales  are  expected  to  generate  positive 
economic  benefits  within  Clark  County.  Most  of 
the  benefits  would  be  due  to  the  construction  of 
residential  units  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  con¬ 
struction  of  non-residential  development.  Impacts 
to  the  construction  industry  are  presented 
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FIGURE  4.12-1 

AVERAGE  AND  ACTUAL  ANNUAL  EMPLOYMENT  INCREASE, 

METROPOLITAN  LAS  VEGAS 


TABLE  4.12-1 

POPULATION  PROJECTION  AND  PERCENT  CHANGE,  CLARK  COUNTY 


Year 

Total  Population 

Percentage  Change 

2004 

1,686,827 

2005 

1,751,608 

3.8% 

2006 

1,815,303 

3.6% 

2007 

1,877,843 

3.4% 

2008 

1,939,097 

3.3% 

2009 

1,999,250 

3.1% 

2010 

2,058,063 

2.9% 

2011 

2,115,551 

2.8% 

2012 

2,171,538 

2.6% 

2013 

2,225,668 

2.5% 

2014 

2,277,967 

2.3% 

2015 

2,328,564 

2.2% 

2016 

2,378,317 

2.1% 

2017 

2,427,325 

2.1% 

2018 

2,475,641 

2.0% 

Nevada  State  Demographer  2004 
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TABLE  4.12-2 

TOTAL  ECONOMIC  OUTPUT  IMPACTS  -  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Impact  Group 

Construction  Industry 

Other  Commercial  Industry 

Total  Impacts* 

Annual  dollars** 

$858,825,534 

$538,612,990 

$1,397,438,718 

Total  through  20 1 8  with  An¬ 
nual  Inflation  Adjustment 

$14,761,181,508 

$9,294,458,899 

$24,114,599,852 

*Dollars  expressed  reflect  proportional  inflation  rate,  thus  the  total  amount  (impacts)  is  not  a  sum  figure 
**  Expressed  in  2004  dollars 

separately  because  this  industry  is  expected  to 
benefit  the  most.  All  other  industry  impacts  have 
been  combined  in  this  discussion.  Wholesale 
trade,  new  residential  units,  and  owner-occupied 
dwellings  would  contribute  the  most  in  terms  of 
business  and  property  taxes.  Construction  of  sin¬ 
gle-family,  multi-family,  and  non-residential  de¬ 
velopment  would  occur  under  the  Proposed 
Action. 

Table  4.12-2  shows  the  construction  industry, 
other  commercial  industries,  and  total  impacts  that 
would  occur  within  Clark  County  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  that  would  occur  under  the  Proposed 
Action.  Other  commercial  effects  would  take 
place  as  dollars  spent  on  project  construction  are 
re-spent  within  Clark  County. 

4.12.2.2Employment 

Construction  employment  would  be  a  beneficial 
impact  in  Clark  County.  Table  4.12-3  depicts  the 
construction,  other  industries  and  total  impacts  to 
employment  with  the  Proposed  Action.  Employ¬ 
ment  for  project  construction  and  other  commer¬ 
cial  industries  would  consist  of  approximately 
12,462  workers  per  year  during  the  planning  pe¬ 
riod,  of  which  more  than  half  would  be  construc¬ 
tion  jobs.  This  represents  an  overall  2  percent 
increase  in  annual  employment.  But,  the  number 
of  workers  required  each  year  does  not  reflect  an 
additional  12,462  workers  per  year,  rather  it  is 
expected  that  this  is  the  total  level  of  employment 
required  per  year  to  sustain  the  construction  and 
other  commercial  growth  rate.  Many  employees 
would  retain  their  employment  year  after  year; 
therefore,  based  on  the  significance  criteria  of  a 
deviation  amount  of  increase  of  no  more  than  4.3 
percent,  there  would  be  minimal  impacts  to  over¬ 
all  employment.  From  July  2003  to  July  2004  the 
construction  industry  realized  a  12  percent  in¬ 


crease  and  currently  has  difficulty  filling  all  con¬ 
struction  job  positions  (Las  Vegas  Review  Journal 
2004).  Based  on  the  significance  criteria  of  a  de¬ 
viation  amount  of  not  more  than  a  4.3  percent  in¬ 
crease,  the  2  percent  increase  associated  with  the 
Proposed  Action  represents  an  insignificant  im¬ 
pact  to  the  construction  industry.  As  with  other 
industries,  the  number  of  workers  required  each 
year  does  not  reflect  an  additional  6,793  workers 
per  year  (see  Table  4.12-3),  rather  it  is  expected 
that  this  is  the  total  level  of  employment  required 
per  year.  Many  employees  would  retain  their  em¬ 
ployment  year  after  year  and  therefore  the  em¬ 
ployment  numbers  would  likely  be  less. 

4.12.2.3Housing 

The  Proposed  Action  has  a  relatively  low  demand 
for  additional  housing  because  most  of  the  work¬ 
ers  are  already  located  within  Clark  County.  Cur¬ 
rently,  rental  units  are  the  largest  type  of  single¬ 
family  units  advertised  in  Henderson,  Las  Vegas, 
and  North  Las  Vegas.  Therefore,  there  are  an 
adequate  number  of  available  housing  units  in 
Clark  County  to  accommodate  the  temporary 
workforce  associated  with  the  Proposed  Action 
and  employment  that  would  occur  within  other 
industries  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  action. 

4.12.2.4BLM  Land  Sales 

The  BLM  lands  are  appraised  prior  to  sale  based 
on  fair  market  value  and  this  appraised  value  sets 
the  beginning  bid  for  the  sale.  As  of  June  2004 
the  total  appraised  value  of  parcels  for  sale  was 
$769,040,950  which  represents  an  average  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  approximately  $94,000  per  acre. 
However,  as  of  June  2004  approximately  $1.4 
billion  have  been  received  from  land  sales.  This 
represents  a  difference  of  approximately  $63 1 
million  between  the  appraised  value  and  the  actual 
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TABLE  4.12-3 

EMPLOYMENT  IMPACTS  (NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  CREATED)  -  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Construction  Industry 

Other  Industries 

Total  Impacts 

Annual  Employment 

6,793 

5,669 

12,462 

Through  2018 

101,891 

85,035 

186,926 

sales  outlay  which  corresponds  to  a  45  percent 
increase  over  appraised  value  paid  for  the  previ¬ 
ously  disposed  lands. 

Annual  proceeds  from  sales  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $376  million  based  on  the  average  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  $94,000  per  acre  and  disposal  of 
4,000  acres  per  year.  However,  this  amount 
would  vary  based  on  the  actual  number  of  acres 
sold  and  the  actual  sale  price  over  appraised 
value.  There  are  approximately  6,500  acres  of 
BLM  land  being  held  under  R&PP  leases;  there¬ 
fore,  the  approximate  appraised  value  received 
would  be  adjusted  annually  according  to  the 
amount  of  R&PP  acreage  transferred. 

4.12.2.5Schools 

The  overall  population  is  expected  to  increase  be¬ 
tween  2.0  percent  and  3.8  percent  per  year 
through  2018.  The  Clark  County  School  District 
currently  plans  for  overall  growth  in  the  district  to 
be  approximately  5  percent  per  year  (see  Section 
3.12).  Increases  in  school  enrollment  resulting 
from  the  additional  populations  moving  into  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley  would  be  incorporated  into  the 
school  district’s  projected  growth  plans. 

4.12.2.6Property  Valuation  and  Taxation 

Table  4.12-4  depicts  the  construction  industry, 


other  industries,  and  total  impacts  to  indirect  busi¬ 
ness  taxes  from  the  Proposed  Action.  These  indi¬ 
rect  business  taxes  consist  of  excise  taxes, 
property  taxes,  fees,  licenses,  and  sales  taxes  paid 
by  businesses.  These  taxes  occur  during  the  nor¬ 
mal  operation  of  businesses  but  do  not  include 
taxes  on  profit  or  income.  The  taxes  include  both 
State  and  major  local  taxing  jurisdictions  (county 
and  city  taxes).  Indirect  business  tax  numbers  are 
derived  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
Gross  State  Product  data. 

There  are  88  tax  districts  in  Clark  County  and  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  the  tax  rates  vary  from 
$2.4719  to  $3.4286  per  one  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  value.  Given  the  range  of  tax  rates  and 
values  an  average  of  $2,950  per  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  of  assessed  value  was  used.  The  IMPLAN 
model  uses  the  same  set  of  assumptions  that  was 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  homes  that  would 
be  constructed  and  used  the  average  value  per  acre 
based  on  BLM  land  sold  in  Clark  County  as  of 
April  2004.  Land  values  were  assumed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  by  7  percent  per  year,  which  is  a  very  con¬ 
servative  assumption  for  Clark  County.  Tax 
revenue  was  calculated  through  2018  (see  Table 

4.12- 5). 

The  overall  economic  dollar  impacts  resulting 
from  the  Proposed  Action  are  shown  on  Table 

4.12- 6. 


TABLE  4.12-4 

INDIRECT  BUSINESS  TAX  IMPACTS  -  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Impact  Group 

Construction  Industry 

Other  Commercial  Industry 

Total  Impacts* 

Annual  dollars** 

$7,290,845 

$34,722,644 

$42,013,489 

Through  2018  with  Annual 
Inflation  Adjustment 

$125,312,369 

$599,183,817 

$724,996,695 

*Dollars  expressed  reflect  proportional  inflation  rate  therefore,  the  total  amounts  are  not  a  sum  figure 
**  Expressed  in  2004  dollars 
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TABLE  4.12-5 

REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  IMPACTS  -  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Land  Use  Category 

Total  Collected  Through  2018 

Average  Annual  Collected 

Undeveloped  Land 

$1,521,539,143 

$101,435,943 

Single-Family  Residential  Units 

$2,178,741,922 

$145,249,461 

Multi-Family  Residential  Units 

$570,682,716 

$38,045,514 

Non-Residential  Development 

$273,139,349 

$18,209,290 

Total 

$4,544,103,130 

$302,940,209 

TABLE  4.12-6 

OVERALL  DOLLAR  IMPACTS  -  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Sector 

Annual* 

Through  2018* 

Construction 

$858,825,534 

$14,761,181,508 

Other  Commercial  Industry 

$538,612,990 

$9,294,458,899 

Government  and  Taxation  Revenue 

$42,013,489 

$724,996,695 

Property  Valuation  and  Taxation  ** 

$302,940,209 

$4,544,103,130 

*  Expressed  in  2004  dollars 

**  Reflects  land  value  increase  of  7  percent  annually 


4.12.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

Approximately  5,000  acres  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  would  be  maintained  as  open  space 
with  limited  recreation  development  for  trails  and 
interpretive  activities.  The  issuance  of  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  would  continue  until  the  remaining 
lands  are  disposed  or  transferred. 

4.12.3.1  Impacts  to  the  Economy 

Future  economic  effects  associated  with  this  alter¬ 
native  are  expected  to  remain  consistent  with  his¬ 
toric  trends  of  the  local  economy.  Table  4.12-7 
shows  the  direct,  construction,  other  commercial 
industries,  and  total  impacts  that  would  occur 
within  Clark  County  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
under  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative. 

Other  commercial  effects  would  occur  as  dollars 
spent  on  project  construction  are  re-spent  within 
Clark  County. 

4.12.3.2Employment 

Table  4.12-8  depicts  the  construction,  other  com¬ 
mercial  industries,  and  total  impacts  to  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative. 
Employment  for  project  construction  and  other 
commercial  industries  would  consist  of  approxi¬ 


mately  1 1,212  workers  per  year  of  which  6,1 12 
would  be  construction  jobs.  This  represents  an 
overall  1  percent  increase  in  annual  employment. 
But  the  number  of  workers  required  each  year 
does  not  reflect  an  additional  1 1,212  people  per 
year,  rather  it  is  expected  that  this  is  the  total  level 
of  employment  required  per  year  to  sustain  the 
construction,  construction  support,  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  growth  rate.  Many  employees  would  re¬ 
tain  their  employment  year  after  year.  Based  on 
the  significance  criteria  of  a  deviation  of  no  more 
than  4.3  percent  above  the  expected  increase  in 
employment,  there  would  be  minimal  impacts  to 
overall  employment. 

4.12.3.3Housing 

Impacts  to  housing  under  this  alternative  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  for  the  Proposed  Ac¬ 
tion. 

4.12.3.4BLM  Land  Sales 

Proceeds  from  the  land  sales  under  this  alternative 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Action.  However,  there  may  be  less  sale 
revenue  received  because  of  the  limited  develop¬ 
ment  that  would  be  allowed  that  could  impact  the 
fair  market  value  of  this  area. 
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TABLE  4.12-7 

TOTAL  ECONOMIC  OUTPUT  IMPACTS  -  CONSERVATION  TRANSFER  ALTERNATIVE 


Impact  Group 

Construction  Industry 

Other  Commercial  Industry 

Total  Impacts* 

Annual  dollars** 

$723,150,456 

$452,297,898 

$1,175,448,354 

Through  2018  with  Annual 
Inflation  Adjustment 

$12,429,244,713 

$7,804,981,130 

$20,283,870,995 

““Dollars  expressed  reflect  proportional  inflation  rate;  therefore,  the  total  amounts  are  not  a  sum  figure 
**  Expressed  in  2004  dollars 


TABLE  4.12-8 

EMPLOYMENT  IMPACTS  (NUMBER  OF  NEW  JOBS  CREATED)  -  CONSERVATION 

TRANSFER  ALTERNATIVE 


Construction  Industry 

Other  Industries 

Total  Impacts 

Annual  Employment 

6,112 

5,101 

11,212 

Through  2018 

91,676 

76,511 

168,186 

TABLE  4.12-9 

INDIRECT  BUSINESS  TAX  IMPACTS  -  CONSERVATION  TRANSFER  ALTERNATIVE 


Impact  Group 

Construction  Industry 

Other  Commercial  Industry 

Total  Impacts* 

Annual  dollars** 

$6,139,054 

$29,452,928 

$35,591,982 

Through  2018  with  Annual 
Inflation  Adjustment 

$105,515,508 

$508,248,100 

$614,185,344 

*Dollars  expressed  reflect  proportional  inflation  rate  therefore,  the  total  amounts  are  not  a  sum  figure 
**  Expressed  in  2004  dollars 


4.12.3.5Schools 

Impacts  to  schools  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  for  the  Proposed  Action. 

4.12.3.6Property  Valuation  and  Taxation 

Table  4.12-9  depicts  the  construction,  other  com¬ 
mercial  industries,  and  total  tax  revenue  benefits 
for  local,  county,  and  state  governments  as  a  result 
of  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative.  The 
indirect  business  taxes  consist  of  excise  taxes, 
property  taxes,  fees,  licenses,  and  sales  taxes  paid 
by  businesses.  The  taxes  that  occur  include  the 
normal  operation  of  businesses  but  do  not  include 
taxes  on  profit  or  income.  The  taxes  include  both 
State  and  major  local  taxing  jurisdictions  (county 
and  city  taxes).  Indirect  business  tax  numbers  are 


derived  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
Gross  State  Product  data. 

The  County  would  realize  more  additional  funds 
under  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  than 
the  No  Action  Alternative,  but  less  than  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Action.  The  IMPLAN  model  uses  the  same 
set  of  assumptions  that  was  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  homes  that  would  be  constructed 
(which  reflects  the  conservation  of  5,000  acres) 
and  used  the  average  value  per  acre  based  on 
BLM  land  sold  in  Clark  County  as  of  April  30, 
2004.  Land  values  were  assumed  to  appreciate  by 
7.0  percent  per  year,  which  is  a  very  conservative 
assumption  for  Clark  County.  Tax  revenue  was 
calculated  through  2018  (Table  4.12-10). 

The  overall  socioeconomic  dollar  impacts  result¬ 
ing  from  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative 
are  shown  in  Table  4.12-11. 
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TABLE  4.12-10 

REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  IMPACTS  -  CONSERVATION  TRANSFER  ALTERNATIVE 


Land  Use  Category 

Total  Collected  Through  2018 

Average  Annual  Collected 

Undeveloped  Land 

$1,539,936,734 

$102,662,449 

Single-Family  Residential  Units 

$1,960,156,055 

$130,677,070 

Multi-Family  Residential  Units 

$513,410,629 

$34,227,375 

Non-Residential  Development 

$245,756,856 

$16,383,790 

Total 

$4,259,260,274 

$283,950,685 

TABLE  4.12-11 


OVERALL  DOLLAR  IMPACTS  -  CONSERVATION  TRANSFER  ALTERNATIVE 


Section 

Annual 

Through  2018* 

Construction 

$723,150,456 

$12,429,244,713 

Other  Commercial  Industries 

$452,297,898 

$7,804,981,130 

Government  and  Taxation  Revenue 

$35,591,982 

$614,185,344 

Property  Valuation  and  Taxation** 

$283,950,685 

$4,259,260,274 

*Expressed  in  2004  dollars 

**  Reflects  land  value  increase  of  7percent  annually 


4.12.4  Mitigation  Measures 

None  of  the  alternatives  are  expected  to  cause  a 
level  of  economic  change  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
that  would  push  the  level  of  employment  beyond 
the  historic  capacity  of  the  Valley  to  accommo¬ 
date  growth.  Overall  increase  in  employment  for 
the  Proposed  Action  and  the  Conservation  Trans¬ 
fer  Action  would  not  be  significant  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  deviations  absorbed  historically  by 
the  economy.  The  construction  industry  would 
realize  the  greatest  impacts;  however,  this  indus¬ 
try  has  historically  shown  ability  to  absorb  large 
increases  thus  it  is  not  expected  that  either  alterna¬ 
tive  would  represent  a  significant  impact  em¬ 
ployment.  Therefore,  mitigation  for 
socioeconomic  impacts  is  not  necessary. 

4.13  ENVIRONMENTAL  JUSTICE 

An  environmental  justice  (EJ)  analysis  determines 
whether  a  disproportionate  share  of  adverse  envi¬ 
ronmental  or  social  impacts  from  implementing  a 
federal  action  would  be  borne  by  minority  or  low 
income  populations.  The  first  step  in  the  analysis 
was  to  identify  EJ  populations  or  communities  in 
the  disposal  boundary  area.  The  area  of  potential 
effect  was  defined  as  the  incorporated  cities  and 
unincorporated  planning  areas  in  the  Las  Vegas 


Valley  because  the  BLM  lands  available  for  dis¬ 
posal  are  scattered  throughout  the  Valley  (see 
Figure  3.9-1).  The  second  step  of  the  analysis 
was  to  determine  if  any  impacts  of  the  land  dis¬ 
posal  action  would  occur  in  EJ  communities,  and 
if  so,  to  determine  if  these  communities  would 
experience  high  and  adverse  impacts  in  compari¬ 
son  to  other  communities. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  EIS,  impacts  are  consid¬ 
ered  significant  if  the  health,  safety,  social  struc¬ 
ture,  or  economic  viability  of  an  EJ  population  or 
community  is  disproportionately  and  adversely 
impacted  by  the  land  disposal  action.  The  impact 
would  be  significant  if  reasonable  and  feasible 
measures  could  not  mitigate  or  eliminate  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  impact.  However,  there  are  no  EJ 
populations  identified  in  the  area  of  potential  ef¬ 
fect.  Although  the  minority  status  in  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley  is  greater  than  Clark  County  and  the 
State  of  Nevada,  it  does  not  meet  the  definition  of 
an  EJ  population  as  being  at  least  half  minority 
status  or  10  percentage  points  greater  than  the 
general  population. 

4.13.1  No  Action  Alternative 

No  additional  land  sales  under  SNPLMA  would 
not  result  in  any  direct  adverse  environmental  or 
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socioeconomic  impacts,  thus,  there  would  be  no 
disproportionate  adverse  impacts  to  minority  or 
low  income  status  communities,  regardless  that  no 
EJ  populations  were  identified.  The  construction 
industry  employs  minority  and  low  income  work¬ 
ers.  There  could  be  potential  indirect  impacts  to 
these  workers  if  construction  would  decrease  over 
the  planning  period.  However,  any  indirect  im¬ 
pact  would  be  insignificant  because  growth  in  the 
Valley  and  development  on  available  private  land 
is  not  projected  to  significantly  decrease. 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  the  BLM  would 
continue  to  grant  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases.  Any 
adverse  direct  impacts  associated  with  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  facility  requiring  the 
lease  would  not  have  a  disproportionate  adverse 
impact  on  EJ  populations  as  none  were  identified 
in  the  disposal  boundary  area.  Rights-of-way  for 
aboveground  utilities  on  BLM  lands  could  have 
an  impact  to  any  nearby  community  regardless  of 
minority  or  income  status;  however,  because  no 
EJ  populations  were  identified,  no  disproportion¬ 
ate  adverse  impacts  are  anticipated.  Most  R&PP 
leases  are  issued  for  parks,  schools,  and  public 
facilities  that  would  have  an  indirect  beneficial 
impact  if  located  in  minority  or  low  income 
neighborhoods. 

4.13.2  Proposed  Action 

There  were  no  EJ  populations  identified  in  the 
disposal  boundary  area,  thus  the  continued  dis¬ 
posal  of  BLM  lands  through  public  auction  and 
the  transfer  of  title  would  not  have  any  dispropor¬ 
tionate  adverse  impacts  to  EJ  communities.  The 
construction  industry  employs  minority  and  low 
income  workers.  The  subsequent  development 
anticipated  to  occur  on  the  disposed  BLM  lands 
could  have  potential  indirect  beneficial  impacts  to 
these  workers;  however  any  indirect  impact  would 
be  insignificant  because  growth  in  the  Valley  and 
development  on  available  private  land  is  not  pro¬ 
jected  to  significantly  decrease. 

The  City  of  Las  Vegas  has  requested  that  ap¬ 
proximately  470  acres  of  BLM  lands  be  made 
available  for  affordable  housing  as  allowed  under 
SNPLMA.  Upon  approval  of  a  nomination  of 
these  lands  for  affordable  housing,  the  BLM 
would  offer  this  land  for  sale  for  such  purposes. 


Although  there  are  no  EJ  populations  identified  in 
the  disposal  boundary  area,  the  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  of  affordable  housing  units  would  have  an 
indirect  beneficial  impact  on  low  income  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

4.13.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alter¬ 
native 

The  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  would  re¬ 
strict  the  type  of  development  that  could  occur  on 
approximately  5,000  acres  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  disposal  boundary  area.  These  lands  would  be 
transferred  to  entities  that  would  conserve  and 
mitigate  the  sensitive  resources.  The  type  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  conservation  area  subsequent  to 
transfer  would  be  open  space  and  limited  recrea¬ 
tion  and  trails,  whereas  the  remaining  BLM  par¬ 
cels  would  be  fully  developed.  Potential  direct 
and  indirect  impacts  would  be  similar  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  Proposed  Action.  Because  no 
EJ  populations  were  identified  in  the  disposal 
boundary  area,  this  alternative  would  not  have  any 
disproportionate  adverse  impacts  to  any  EJ  popu¬ 
lation. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

4.13.4  Mitigation  Measures 

There  were  no  EJ  populations  identified  in  the 
disposal  boundary  area.  There  were  also  no  ad¬ 
verse  direct  or  indirect  impacts  identified  that 
would  disproportionately  affect  minority  and  low 
income  communities,  thus  no  mitigation  measures 
are  necessary.  The  issuance  of  ROWs  for  above¬ 
ground  utilities  would  address  mitigation  meas¬ 
ures,  as  necessary,  if  a  site  specific 
disproportionate  adverse  impact  is  identified. 

4.14  RANGE  MANAGEMENT 

Range  management  includes  livestock  grazing 
operations  and  wild  horse  and  burro  herds.  There 
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are  no  herd  management  areas  in  the  disposal 
boundary  area  therefore  no  impacts  from  land  dis¬ 
posal  actions  would  occur,  nor  would  the  disposal 
of  BLM  lands  affect  the  management  of  wild 
horses  and  burros. 

Approximately  3,000  acres  of  BLM  land  available 
for  disposal  are  in  the  Hidden  Valley  grazing  al¬ 
lotment.  Impacts  to  livestock  grazing  operations 
and  range  resources  would  be  considered  signifi¬ 
cant  if  the  land  disposal  action  would  disrupt  live¬ 
stock  movement,  result  in  loss  of  forage  such  that 
the  livestock  operator/permittee  would  have  to 
reduce  their  operations,  or  increase  human  distur¬ 
bance/harassment  of  livestock. 

4.14.1  No  Action  Alternative 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative  land  disposals 
and  public  auctions  authorized  by  SNPLMA 
would  not  continue.  The  grazing  permit  within 
the  Hidden  Valley  allotment  would  continue. 
However,  the  management  direction  in  the  RMP 
for  livestock  grazing  was  to  close  all  land  disposal 
areas  to  livestock  grazing. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  grant  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  as  specified  in  the  RMP.  However, 
without  further  land  sales,  the  projected  need  for 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  in  the  area  within  the 
grazing  allotment  is  anticipated  to  be  minimal. 
Regardless,  the  area  is  closed  to  grazing  and 
whatever  forage  available  that  would  be  disturbed 
for  construction  of  the  facility  requiring  the  lease 
would  be  insignificant. 

4.14.2  Proposed  Action 

Land  disposal  for  urban  and  residential  develop¬ 
ment  would  result  in  the  permanent  loss  of  about 
3,000  acres  of  ephemeral  rangeland  in  the  Hidden 
Valley  grazing  allotment.  However,  the  manage¬ 
ment  direction  in  the  RMP  for  livestock  grazing 
was  to  close  all  land  disposal  areas  to  grazing, 
thus  any  adverse  direct  impact  on  the  permittee 
would  be  insignificant.  Although  this  represents 
approximately  1 1  percent  of  the  total  allotment, 
the  permittee  communicated  to  the  BLM  that  the 
lands  proposed  for  disposal  are  not  grazed  be¬ 
cause  no  water  source  exists  in  the  area  and  there 
have  been  no  range  improvements  on  these  lands. 


Therefore,  disposal  of  the  BLM  lands  within  the 
Hidden  Valley  allotment  would  not  result  in  an 
adverse  impact  on  livestock  operations  and  no 
financial  profit  or  loss  to  the  permittee. 

The  BLM  would  continue  to  grant  ROWs  and 
R&PP  leases  as  specified  in  the  RMP.  Regard¬ 
less,  the  area  is  closed  to  grazing  and  whatever 
forage  available  that  would  be  disturbed  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  facility  requiring  the  lease  would 
be  insignificant. 

Fences  or  any  other  mechanism  to  control  live¬ 
stock  from  accessing  adjacent  lands  does  not  en¬ 
close  the  grazing  allotment.  Urban  expansion  to 
the  far  south  end  of  the  disposal  boundary  area 
may  indirectly  impact  any  livestock  operations 
that  would  occur  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hid¬ 
den  Valley  allotment  through  increased  human 
activity  and  domestic  animals.  Any  indirect  im¬ 
pact  would  likely  be  insignificant  because  of  the 
small  number  of  cattle  in  the  area  during  times  of 
permitted  use. 

4.14.3  Conservation  Transfer  Alterna¬ 
tive 

Direct  and  indirect  impacts  to  the  Hidden  Valley 
allotment  and  grazing  operations  from  the  land 
disposal  action  under  the  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative  would  be  the  same  as  those  discussed 
for  the  Proposed  Action.  The  BLM  lands  pro¬ 
posed  for  transfer  to  conserve  sensitive  resource 
values  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  disposal 
boundary  area  and  thus  would  not  affect  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  BLM  lands  within  the  allotment. 

Potential  impacts  from  the  continued  issuance  of 
ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  would  be  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

4.14.4  Mitigation  Measures 

The  permittee  has  a  right  to  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion  not  to  exceed  fair  market  value  for  approved 
range  improvements  made  on  public  land  within 
an  allotment  that  is  disposed.  Because  the  permit¬ 
tee  has  not  made  any  range  improvements  to  the 
lands  within  the  disposal  boundary  area,  no  com¬ 
pensation  is  anticipated.  Nevada  Revised  Statute 
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113.065  addresses  mitigation  for  any  potential 
indirect  impacts  from  urban  encroachment.  The 
statute  requires  disclosure  to  prospective  purchas¬ 
ers  of  property  adjacent  to  open  range  on  which 
livestock  are  permitted  to  graze  that  the  private 
landowner  is  responsible  for  constructing  a  fence 
that  will  prevent  livestock  from  entering  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

4.15  CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

The  definition  and  analysis  of  cumulative  impacts 
were  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
As  described  previously,  cumulative  impacts  can 
result  from  individually  minor  but  collectively 
significant  actions  taking  place  over  time.  Cumu¬ 
lative  impacts  are  most  likely  to  arise  when  a  rela¬ 
tionship  exists  between  a  proposed  action  and 
other  actions  that  have  or  are  expected  to  occur  in 
a  similar  location,  time  period,  or  involving  simi¬ 
lar  actions.  Projects  in  close  proximity  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  action  would  be  expected  to  have  more 
potential  for  cumulative  impacts  than  those  more 
geographically  separated.  In  addition  to  private 
projects,  various  agencies  may  be  the  proponents 
for  these  projects. 

Implementation  of  land  disposal  and  development 
actions  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  would 
occur  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  current 
20-year  planning  period.  As  lands  are  sold 
through  2015  and  subsequently  developed  through 
2018,  the  analysis  of  impacts  of  these  actions  is, 
in  and  of  itself,  considered  cumulative.  The  land 
disposal  action  would  be  implemented  with  rea¬ 
sonably  foreseeable  actions  by  other  agencies  and 
private  parties  within  and  adjacent  to  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  This  analysis  assesses  the  poten¬ 
tial  cumulative  effects  of  those  actions.  If  the 
geographic  boundary  of  the  cumulative  analysis  is 
different  than  the  disposal  boundary  area,  the  geo¬ 
graphic  area  is  described  in  the  appropriate  re¬ 
source  section. 

Cumulative  impacts  can  also  result  when  the  in¬ 
cremental  impact  of  BLM  land  sales  are  consid¬ 
ered  with  other  past,  present,  and  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  actions,  regardless  of  the  pro¬ 
ponent  of  those  other  actions.  The  environmental 
impacts  addressed  in  Chapter  4  consider  future 
development  on  BLM  land  through  the  planning 


year  2018.  This  section  analyzes  the  cumulative 
impacts  that  may  result  from  privately  funded  pro¬ 
jects  constructed  on  private  or  public  lands,  or 
those  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  BLM 
throughout  the  planning  period  (2004  to  2018) 
and  beyond  2018,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
described.  The  cumulative  impacts  assessment  in 
this  EIS  focuses  on  addressing  two  fundamental 
questions:  (1)  Does  a  relationship  exist  such  that 
the  impacts  from  the  proposed  action  might  affect 
or  be  affected  by  the  impacts  of  the  other  actions; 
and  (2)  If  such  a  relationship  exists,  does  this  as¬ 
sessment  reveal  any  potentially  significant  im¬ 
pacts  not  identified  when  the  proposed  action  is 
considered  alone? 

The  types  of  actions  occurring  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  that  have  the  potential  to  contribute  to  cu¬ 
mulative  impacts  would  be  similar  land  develop¬ 
ment  projects.  Approximately  5,000  acres  have 
been  developed  annually  in  Clark  County  from 
the  years  1970  to  2003,  which  includes  private 
and  public  lands  (Wardlaw  2004).  This  is  an  an¬ 
nualized  average  for  Clark  County.  There  was 
more  development  in  some  years  than  others.  For 
example,  in  1996  over  10,000  acres  were  devel¬ 
oped,  whereas  in  other  years  only  2,000  acres 
were  developed.  It  is  assumed  that  the  majority  of 
this  development  has  occurred  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  Therefore,  cumulative  impacts  to 
all  resources  in  the  following  subsections  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  assuming  approximately  5,000  acres  of  de¬ 
velopment  would  occur  each  year  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley  through  2018.  This  cumulative 
analysis  of  the  annual  5,000  acres  includes  the 
estimated  1,330  acres  per  year  of  BLM  disposed 
land  that  is  expected  to  be  developed. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  impacts  projected  to 
2018  for  70,000  acres  of  development  will  be  the 
same  even  if  the  70,000  acres  are  developed 
sooner  than  projected.  It  is  more  meaningful  to 
assess  impacts  to  the  sale  of  all  remaining  BLM 
lands  and  future  projected  development  instead  of 
dealing  with  peaks  and  valleys  as  development 
continues  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  Should  the 
development  rate  continue  to  exceed  our  expected 
average  development  rate,  additional  NEPA  and 
air  quality  modeling  may  be  required.  There  is  a 
high  probability  that  additional  lands  may  be 
added  through  additional  amendments  to 
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SNPLMA,  which  again  would  require  additional 
NEPA  analysis  before  lands  could  be  offered  for 
sale. 

4.15.1  Air  Quality 

Cumulative  impacts  from  development  and  ongo¬ 
ing  air  quality  emissions  have  been  estimated  for 
all  land  available  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area,  including  BLM  lands  that  had  previously 
been  sold  or  transferred  since  1998.  The  assess¬ 
ment  of  air  quality  impacts  through  quantitative 
modeling  included  projections  of  emissions  from 
existing  sources  and  from  new  sources  related  to 
development  and  use  of  privately  owned  lands. 

The  assessed  cumulative  impacts  accounted  for 
known  and  foreseeable  public  and  private  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Valley  from  1998  through  2018, 
and  were  based  on  the  total  acreage  of  develop¬ 
ment  permits  issued  by  Clark  County  in  2000  and 
projections  on  population  growth. 

The  estimated  rate  of  development  of  5,000  acres 
per  year  falls  well  within  the  model  parameters. 
Because  development  is  expected  to  continue  at 
least  through  2018,  construction  activities  and 
associated  disturbances  are  considered  as  tempo¬ 
rary  but  cumulative. 

The  design  and  execution  of  the  air  quality  model 
completed  by  Argonne  provided  cumulative  re¬ 
sults  of  air  quality  impacts.  The  geographic  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  air  model  included  the  lands  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area  and  modeled  pollutants 
transported  from  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cumulative  pollutant  emissions  are  shown 
graphically  in  Section  4. 1  and  supporting  data  is 
included  in  Appendix  A. 

Under  all  the  alternatives,  model  results  indicate 
that  the  area  would  be  in  attainment  for  PMi0  by 
the  projected  compliance  date  of  2006.  Decreased 
emissions  from  replacing  vacant  disturbed  lands 
to  developed  property  would  contribute  to  declin¬ 
ing  particulate  emissions.  The  development  of 
5,000  acres  per  year  through  2018  would  result  in 
temporary  cumulative  impacts  relating  to  PM]0. 
However,  implementation  of  dust  control  best 
management  practices  would  minimize  the  overall 
impact.  Additionally,  developed  areas  have  less 
soil  erosion  from  wind  than  undeveloped  areas, 


thus  following  completion  of  construction  activi¬ 
ties  soil  erosion  from  wind  (dust)  would  be  mini¬ 
mal. 

Operating  emissions  would  increase  proportional 
to  the  completion  of  development  based  on  each 
alternative,  but  are  projected  to  be  well  within  the 
carbon  monoxide  standards.  Increases  in  operat¬ 
ing  emissions  reflect  the  relationship  of  these 
emissions  to  overall  energy  consumption  from 
stationary  sources  such  as  gas  furnaces  and  in¬ 
creased  electrical  energy  generation  and  consump¬ 
tion,  and  from  mobile  sources,  primarily 
additional  vehicular  traffic.  Emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  nitrogen  oxides  in 
Clark  County  are  projected  to  decrease  because  of 
the  anticipated  closure  of  the  Mojave  Generating 
Station,  a  large  coal-fired  electrical  generation 
plant  and  because  of  new  controls  on  vehicle  en¬ 
gine  exhaust  emissions. 

Predictive  modeling  is  being  performed  that  in¬ 
corporates  emission  controls  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  SIP  that  will  address  non-attainment 
for  ozone.  Emission  inventories,  control  meas¬ 
ures,  and  operating  efficiencies  would  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  SIP  to  support  reductions  in  emissions 
of  ozone  precursors  to  achieve  acceptable  air 
quality  under  the  new  8-hour  ozone  standard. 

Once  preliminary  emission  inventories  and  budg¬ 
ets  have  been  developed,  additional  simulations 
may  be  performed  to  provide  projections  of  air 
quality  trends  for  this  parameter.  The  results  of 
this  modeling  effort  will  be  presented  in  the  Final 
EIS.  The  preliminary  results  of  the  study  indicate 
that  ozone  would  be  in  compliance  with  the  8- 
hour  standard  in  the  out  years  modeled  (2009  and 
2018). 

4.15.2  Earth  Resources 

Over  95  percent  of  BLM  managed  land  has  less 
than  20  percent  soil  disturbance.  Future  develop¬ 
ment  of  BLM  disposed  land  and  private  land,  and 
the  associated  disturbance  of  soils,  increases  the 
potential  for  erosion.  However,  once  construction 
is  completed  developed  areas  typically  experience 
less  soil  erosion  than  undeveloped  areas.  There¬ 
fore,  cumulative  impacts  to  soils  in  relation  to 
each  alternative  may  occur  during  simultaneous 
construction  of  multiple  development  areas 
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through  2018.  Compliance  with  erosion,  storm¬ 
water,  and  water  quality  best  management  prac¬ 
tices  and  air  quality  requirements  during 
construction  is  required  throughout  Clark  County 
and  would  minimize  the  impacts.  The  cumulative 
impacts  to  this  resource  are  not  expected  to  be 
significant. 

Under  all  the  alternatives,  the  BLM  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  issue  permits  for  mineral  development  in 
other  parts  of  the  Valley  consistent  with  the  crite¬ 
ria  specified  in  the  RMP;  therefore  no  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  actions  associated  with  new 
development  of  locatable  or  saleable  minerals  in 
the  disposal  boundary  area  would  have  an  adverse 
cumulative  impact  to  these  resources.  Existing 
saleable  mineral  operations  would  continue  to 
operate.  The  withdrawal  of  the  disposal  boundary 
area  from  mineral  resource  development  would 
not  significantly  affect  the  availability  and  use  of 
similar  materials  on  privately  owned  lands. 

4.15.3  Water  Resources 

The  development  of  the  BLM  lands  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  that  were  previously  sold 
and  transferred  would  contribute  to  the  cumulative 
indirect  impacts  to  water  resources.  The  total 
5,000  acres  per  year  of  development  would  result 
in  a  water  demand  increase  of  175,000  AFY  by 
2018.  This  amount  assumes  that  70,000  acres 
would  be  developed  over  the  next  14  years  and 
water  consumption  is  estimated  at  2.5  acre-feet 
per  acre  of  developed  land. 

The  estimated  increase  in  water  consumption 
would  be  within  the  increased  demand  projections 
by  the  SNWA.  Demand  projections  developed  by 
SNWA  are  based  on  projected  population  growth 
in  the  area.  Their  projections  include  demand  in¬ 
creases  based  on  overall  population  growth  and 
related  development  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

The  SNWA’s  projections  increase  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  source  of  500,000  AFY  to  760,000  AFY  in 
2018,  thus  the  cumulative  increase  of  175,000 
AFY  from  land  development  would  be  within  this 
range. 

The  development  of  5,000  acres  per  year  of  land 
would  increase  the  potential  for  runoff  and  ero¬ 
sion.  Implementation  of  best  management  prac¬ 


tices  during  construction  would  minimize  adverse 
impacts.  Cumulative  impacts  to  groundwater  may 
occur  if  extensive  dewatering  is  required  during 
development  of  these  lands. 

Future  land  development  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  is  considered  during  the  master 
planning  process  conducted  by  the  CCRFCD. 

The  construction  of  flood  control  structures  and 
drainage  improvements  would  not  have  adverse 
cumulative  impacts  to  surface  water  and  ground- 
water.  The  drainage  improvements  would  have  a 
beneficial  impact  to  the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  and  near  natural  drainage  channels  and 
floodplains. 

4.15.4  Biological  Resources 

Cumulative  adverse  impacts  to  biological  re¬ 
sources  are  likely  as  growth  continues  and  devel¬ 
opment  increases  throughout  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley.  Under  all  the  alternatives,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  5,000  acres  of  land  per  year  would  result 
in  the  permanent  loss  of  the  natural  vegetation  on 
these  lands  and  the  wildlife  that  inhabit  that  vege¬ 
tation.  This  cumulative  impact  would  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  adverse  for  the  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy  and 
Las  Vegas  buckwheat  as  the  known  concentra¬ 
tions  of  these  species  remaining  in  the  Valley  are 
in  areas  planned  for  development.  The  BLM  es¬ 
timates  past  actions  have  removed  80  percent  of 
the  known  Las  Vegas  Buckwheat  habitat,  and  that 
under  this  alternative  approximately  20  percent  of 
all  known  Las  Vegas  buckwheat  and  20  percent  of 
Las  Vegas  bearpoppy  would  remain  within  the 
Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  Proposed  alternative 
would  include  the  North  Las  Vegas  Valley  sale 
and  an  additional  5  percent  of  the  known  habitat 
for  the  buckwheat  would  be  lost,  making  the  total 
habitat  loss  85  percent. 

Development  on  the  remaining  BLM  lands  and 
private  lands  throughout  the  Valley  would  result 
in  the  permanent  loss  of  potential  desert  tortoise 
habitat.  Approximately  70,000  acres  of  land  are 
estimated  for  development  through  2018  assum¬ 
ing  a  rate  of  cumulative  development  of  5,000 
acres  per  year.  This  amount  of  habitat  loss  would 
be  greater  over  time  as  the  remaining  disposed 
BLM  lands  are  developed.  Although  most  of  the 
land  is  considered  very  low-to-low  density  habitat 
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(Table  4.4-1),  the  cumulative  loss  would  be  ad¬ 
verse.  Under  this  alternative,  the  loss  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants  would  be  possible  as  land  is 
disposed  and  developed.  The  impacts  of  land 
sales  on  the  Mojave  desert  tortoise  were  addressed 
under  the  2001  Programmatic  Biological  Opinion 
on  Implementation  of  the  Las  Vegas  District  Re¬ 
source  Management  Plan  within  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  (File  No.  1-5-96-F-023R.2).  That  biologi¬ 
cal  opinion  concluded  that  the  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  125,000  acres  of  potential  desert  tortoise 
habitat  to  development  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
would  not  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
the  species.  Because  there  are  no  large  areas  of 
potential  habitat  remaining  that  could  support  a 
viable  population  of  tortoise,  the  cumulative  im¬ 
pact  would  not  be  significant. 

4.15.5  Cultural  Resources 

Cumulative  adverse  impacts  to  cultural  resources 
are  likely  as  growth  continues  and  development 
increases  throughout  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  There 
were  117  previously  recorded  archaeological  sites 
on  the  BLM  lands  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  prior  to  the  2004  field  survey,  of  which  3 1 
sites  were  relocated  during  the  field  survey.  The 
sites  that  were  not  relocated  were  isolated  occur¬ 
rences,  and  may  have  been  destroyed.  There  are 
nine  sites  determined  eligible  for  listing  on  the 
NRHP  and  the  previously  designated  Tule  Springs 
National  Register  Site,  which  is  located  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area.  There  were  91  archaeo¬ 
logical  sites  identified  that  do  not  meet  the  criteria 
for  nomination  or  listing,  but  contain  archeologi¬ 
cal  artifacts  that  provide  information  regarding  the 
prehistory  and  history  of  the  area.  It  is  also  likely 
that  additional  archaeological  resources  are  pre¬ 
sent  on  private  lands  adjacent  to  the  BLM  lands. 
The  No  Action  alternative  would  have  a  direct 
beneficial  impact  on  cultural  resources  as  there 
would  be  no  direct  change  to  the  land.  However, 
the  potential  for  increased  public  use  to  these 
lands  could  represent  an  adverse  cumulative  im¬ 
pact  through  possible  vandalism,  OHV  use  or 
other  ground  disturbing  activities.  Development 
of  the  5,000  acres  of  land  per  year  is  likely  to  have 
an  adverse  cumulative  impact  on  cultural  re¬ 
sources  in  the  Valley.  Additionally,  any  undocu¬ 
mented  cultural  resources  present  in  the 
subsurface  strata  that  have  not  been  recorded  are 


likely  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  from  future  devel¬ 
opments.  Sites  located  within  the  Conservation 
Transfer  Alternative  would  be  protected,  which 
would  represent  a  positive  cumulative  impact  to 
the  resource. 

4.15.6  Native  American  Resources 

Cumulative  impacts  to  Native  American  resources 
could  result  from  ground  disturbance,  noise,  vis¬ 
ual  intrusions,  or  access  limitations  to  traditional 
cultural  areas.  The  development  of  5,000  acres 
per  year  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  may  impact  Na¬ 
tive  American  resources  as  several  habitation  sites 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  Valley.  Under  all  the 
alternatives  the  exact  locations  of  these  sites  are 
unknown,  therefore  determining  the  extent  and 
significance  of  any  cumulative  impacts  are  not 
possible  at  this  time  with  the  limited  information 
available. 

The  planning  for  resource  protection  in  the  Sloan 
Canyon  National  Conservation  Area  would  be  a 
beneficial  cumulative  impact  to  Native  American 
resources  adjacent  to  the  disposal  boundary  area. 
The  Sloan  Canyon  petroglyphs  site  is  listed  on  the 
NRHP  and  is  considered  a  TCP. 

4.15.7  Paleontological  Resources 

Geologic  formations  and  alluvial  deposits  were 
determined  to  have  high  paleontologic  sensitivity 
in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  These  formations  out¬ 
crop  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Valley  and  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area.  Fossils  are  damaged  and 
eventually  destroyed  by  wind  and  water  erosion, 
although  how  quickly  varies.  However,  any  indi¬ 
rect  impact  from  natural  processes  is  not  signifi¬ 
cant  if  compared  with  impacts  associated  from 
encroaching  development  and  human  distur¬ 
bances.  Within  the  last  five  years  additional  fos¬ 
sil  localities  have  been  identified  from  sites  in  and 
around  the  disposal  boundary  area.  Although  it  is 
unknown  how  many  paleontological  sites  have 
been  mitigated  or  destroyed  from  previous 
growth,  development  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  is 
expected  to  continue  and  because  of  this  en¬ 
croaching  development,  under  all  the  alternatives 
there  would  be  cumulative  impacts  in  the  form  of 
both  direct  and  indirect  effects  to  the  upper  Las 
Vegas  Wash  vertebrate  paleontological  localities. 
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The  438  sites  of  extinct  megafauna;  including  200 
mammoth  sites  are  located  in  the  5,000  acre  con¬ 
servation  transfer  area  in  the  northwest  portion  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  These  sites  will  be  subject 
to  ongoing  consumption  of  the  overall  Pleistocene 
assemblage  through  time.  Presently  this  collection 
of  438  sites  consists  of  many  different  species  of 
mega  fauna;  including  horse,  camel,  sloth,  mam¬ 
moth,  lion,  etc.  Through  time,  development 
would  greatly  diminish  the  scientific,  interpretive 
and  educational  potential  of  the  total  database. 

It  is  likely  that  additional  significant  paleontologi¬ 
cal  resources  are  present  on  private  lands  adjacent 
to  the  BLM  lands.  Therefore,  development  of 
5,000  acres  of  land  per  year  will  impact  paleon¬ 
tological  resources  in  the  areas  where  the  geologic 
formations  are  present.  Additionally,  any  un¬ 
documented  fossils  and  those  present  in  the  sub¬ 
surface  strata  that  have  not  been  recorded  are 
likely  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  from  future  devel¬ 
opments.  Complete  development  of  the  northern 
Valley  would  have  significant  adverse  cumulative 
impacts  on  the  resource  without  implementation 
of  adequate  recovery  and  conservation  measures. 

4.15.8  Visual  Resources 

Development  of  previously  disposed  parcels  and 
privately  owned  land  is  expected  to  continue.  The 
vacant,  open  spaces  would  change  to  an  urban- 
landscaped-dominant  viewshed  as  development 
continues  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  This  would 
effectively  increase  the  visual  absorption  capacity 
thus  decreasing  the  overall  visual  sensitivity  in 
these  areas.  The  majority  of  the  land  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  is  located  in  areas  considered  low  in  viewer 
sensitivity.  As  such,  the  expected  ability  to  visu¬ 
ally  absorb  change  to  the  viewshed  is  considered 
high  and  cumulative  impacts  would  not  be  signifi¬ 
cant. 

All  parcels  of  previously  disposed  BLM  land  are 
within  Class  IV  VRM  areas  and  as  such,  devel¬ 
opment  on  these  parcels  would  not  contribute  to  a 
cumulative  adverse  impact  to  visual  resources. 
Under  the  action  alternatives,  the  development  of 
5,000  acres  of  land  per  year  would  change  the 
views  observed  from  Red  Rock  Canyon  and  other 
mountainous  areas  surrounding  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley.  The  views  into  the  Valley  would  include 
more  urban- landscape  and  less  open  space  and 


natural  desert.  However,  the  majority  of  people 
using  mountainous  areas  for  viewing  purposes  are 
generally  focused  on  the  views  provided  into  the 
mountain  ranges  rather  than  toward  the  Valley 
and  thus  impacts  to  viewer  sensitivity  would  not 
be  significant. 

4.15.9  Land  Use 

Under  the  No  Action  alternative,  the  continued 
federal  ownership  of  various  parcels  would  dis¬ 
rupt  or  divide  the  physical  establishment  of  com¬ 
munities.  As  development  continues  on  private 
parcels,  this  division  would  contribute  a  cumula¬ 
tive  negative  impact  to  local  government  and 
community  land  use  plans.  Under  the  two  action 
alternatives,  development  of  the  lands  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  would  conform  to  local  government  and  per¬ 
mitting  conditions,  and  community  land  use  plans; 
therefore,  cumulative  impacts  to  land  use  under 
the  action  alternatives  would  not  be  significant. 

4.15.10  Recreation  and  Wilderness 

Under  the  No  Action  alternative,  loss  of  funding 
through  the  disposal  of  additional  parcels  would 
represent  a  cumulative  negative  impact  because 
the  expected  funding  would  allow  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  existing  recreation  and  wilderness  areas. 
Under  the  two  action  alternatives,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  5,000  acres  per  year  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  vacant  land  in  the  Valley  that  may  be 
used  for  dispersed  recreation.  However,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  lands  to  be  developed  each  year  are 
privately  owned  and  therefore  not  available  for 
recreational  purposes.  Therefore,  no  adverse  cu¬ 
mulative  impact  to  casual,  dispersed  recreation 
would  occur.  The  development  of  community 
parks  and  recreation  areas  would  be  a  beneficial 
cumulative  impact  for  users  of  modem,  urban  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  As  lands  are  de¬ 
veloped,  illegal  activities  including  casual  target 
shooting,  trash  dumping,  auto  stripping,  and  driv¬ 
ing  on  unpaved  roads  and  lots  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  outlying  areas  that  would  still  be  under 
BLM  management.  These  illegal  activities  are 
expected  to  occur  in  magnitude  in  relation  to  the 
growth  in  the  Valley. 

Although  the  projected  population  growth  cannot 
be  directly  linked  to  land  disposal  actions,  the  pro- 
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jected  growth  in  the  Valley  would  increase  the 
number  of  visitors  using  the  recreation  areas  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  disposal  boundary  area,  including  Red 
Rock  Canyon  NCA,  Sloan  Canyon  NCA,  and 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area.  This  would 
likely  have  adverse  cumulative  impacts  on  facili¬ 
ties  and  resources,  and  on  visitors’  recreation  ex¬ 
periences.  The  availability  of  SNPLMA  funds  to 
improve  and  maintain  recreation  areas  would  help 
mitigate  any  cumulative  impacts. 

4.15.11  Hazardous  Materials 

Based  on  past  events  of  illegal  dumping  on  vacant 
land,  with  future  land  development  and  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  the  area  the  abundance  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  dump  piles  would  likely  continue  to 
increase  on  vacant  parcels.  Under  all  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  the  type  of  materials  present  in  these  dump 
piles  is  not  considered  a  significant  hazardous  ma¬ 
terials  concern,  but  a  nuisance.  As  lands  within 
the  disposal  boundary  area  are  developed  dump¬ 
ing  would  likely  increase  on  adjacent  vacant 
lands. 

The  increased  rate  of  development  would  increase 
the  amount  of  hazardous  materials  used,  stored, 
and  transported  throughout  the  disposal  boundary 
area  in  support  of  construction  activities.  This 
could  have  an  adverse  cumulative  impact  on  the 
environment  with  the  potential  increased  risk  of 
spills.  Future  industrial  development  use  would 
be  subject  to  state  and  federal  hazardous  materials 
storage  and  use  regulations  thus  cumulative  im¬ 
pacts  associated  with  these  activities  would  be 
considered  insignificant. 

4.15.12  Socioeconomics 

The  No  Action  alternative  could  represent  a  nega¬ 
tive  cumulative  impact  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
through  the  loss  of  funding  to  the  Clark  County 
School  District  and  SNWA.  However,  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow  and  funding 
received  through  tax  dollars  and  use  fees  would 
most  likely  negate  any  cumulative  economic  loss. 
Under  the  two  action  alternatives,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  5,000  acres  of  land  per  year  would  in¬ 
crease  the  total  dollars  spent  for  construction,  add 
dollars  to  the  economy,  employ  additional  work¬ 
ers,  and  generate  more  tax  dollars.  There  would 


be  increased  opportunities  for  employment.  There 
would  be  no  significant  cumulative  adverse  im¬ 
pact  to  the  economy  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  be¬ 
cause  the  disposed  BLM  lands  comprise 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  total  lands  being 
developed  within  the  Valley.  The  cumulative 
economic  impact  from  ongoing  development 
could  conservatively  be  threefold  more  than  the 
amount  estimated  for  the  land  sale  action.  It  is 
unknown  at  this  time  if  there  would  be  significant 
cumulative  impacts  to  employment,  because  the 
construction  industry  has  just  begun  to  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  filling  vacant  positions 

The  increase  in  development  would  provide  addi¬ 
tional  housing  to  the  Valley  and  would  thus  in¬ 
crease  school  enrollment.  The  Clark  County 
School  District  plans  accommodate  the  increased 
school  enrollment  and  additional  schools  would 
be  constructed  as  part  of  the  overall  annual  devel¬ 
opment.  Therefore,  no  significant  cumulative  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  to  housing  and  schools  would 
occur. 

4.15.13  Environmental  Justice 

Under  all  alternatives  development  in  the  Las  Ve¬ 
gas  Valley  would  continue.  The  development  in 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  is  not  anticipated  to  have  a 
disproportionate  high  and  adverse  impact  on  EJ 
populations  in  the  disposal  boundary  area.  Under 
the  two  action  alternatives,  minority  and  low  in¬ 
come  populations  could  indirectly  benefit  over 
time  by  the  continued  development  because  of 
anticipated  long-term  employment  opportunities 
in  construction  and  other  commercial  services. 

4.15.14  Range  Management 

Population  growth  in  Clark  County  has  resulted  in 
increased  demand  for  conversion  of  public  land  to 
urban  and  residential  developments.  This  popula¬ 
tion  growth  trend  is  expected  to  continue  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  additional  public  lands  used  for  grazing 
may  occur  in  response  to  increasing  demands  for 
land  in  other  areas  of  Clark  County.  However, 
only  one  grazing  allotment  in  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  is  within  the  disposal  boundary  area.  The 
SNPLMA  closed  approximately  4,000  acres  of 
this  allotment,  and  the  County  Act  will  close  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000  additional  acres.  However  the 
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allotment  is  no  longer  grazed  because  of  lack  of  a 
water  source.  Thus  the  development  of  5,000 
acres  of  land  per  year  would  have  no  cumulative 
impact  on  range  management.  Planning  for  the 
Sloan  Canyon  NCA  may  further  restrict  grazing 
on  the  Hidden  Valley  allotment  that  may  have  a 
cumulative  impact  to  the  grazing  operator. 

4.16  IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRE¬ 
TRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT  OF 
RESOURCES 

A  commitment  of  resources  is  irreversible  when 
its  primary  or  secondary  impacts  limit  the  future 
option  for  a  resource.  An  irretrievable  commit¬ 
ment  refers  to  the  use  or  consumption  of  resources 
neither  renewable  nor  recoverable  for  later  use  by 
future  generations. 

The  granting  of  ROWs  and  R&PP  leases  under 
the  Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative  prior  to  title  transfer  would  cause  di¬ 
rect  impacts  to  the  environment.  Based  on  past 
development  practices  most  ROWs  and  R&PPs 
would  be  paved  or  covered  in  some  way,  thus 
leading  to  complete  disturbance  of  the  native  de¬ 
sert. 

The  Proposed  Action  and  Conservation  Transfer 
Alternative  involve  the  transfer  of  title  of  BLM 
lands  to  public  or  private  entities  and  as  such, 
there  would  be  no  direct  commitment  of  re¬ 
sources.  However,  once  the  transfer  of  title  is 
complete  it  is  expected  that  the  lands  would  be 
developed.  Development  of  the  lands  would  re¬ 
quire  a  commitment  of  natural,  physical,  and  cul¬ 
tural  resources.  The  commitment  of  resources 
focuses  on: 

•  The  use  of  nonrenewable  resources,  which 
include  fossil  fuels,  electricity,  water,  and  la¬ 
bor  during  development  of  the  lands. 

•  The  changes  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of 
development  including  the  commitment  of 
land,  physical  changes  in  the  environment,  ef¬ 
fects  on  human  populations,  and  fiscal 
changes. 


Construction  and  development  on  the  disposed 
lands  would  require  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  for 
electricity  and  for  vehicles  and  equipment  associ¬ 
ated  with  construction  activities.  The  use  of  raw 
building  materials  for  construction  would  be  an 
irretrievable  use  of  resources  from  which  these 
materials  are  produced.  The  use  of  water  for  con¬ 
struction  activities  (primarily  dust  control)  would 
be  irreversible. 

Development  of  the  lands  would  require  labor  that 
would  be  otherwise  unavailable  for  other  projects. 
The  commitment  of  labor  and  fiscal  resources  to 
develop  the  land  is  considered  irretrievable. 

There  would  be  irreversible  and  irretrievable  loss 
of  existing  resources  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area.  These  resources  would  include  the  perma¬ 
nent  loss  of  soils,  vegetation,  cultural  and  Native 
American  sites,  fossils,  and  wildlife.  The  visual 
quality  of  the  area  and  the  elimination  of  part  of  a 
ranching  operation  would  also  be  irreversible  im¬ 
pacts.  The  loss  of  the  Hidden  Valley  Allotment 
from  livestock  grazing  due  to  transfer  of  title  and 
subsequent  development  is  an  irreversible  com¬ 
mitment  of  resources. 

The  biological  resources  that  would  be  perma¬ 
nently  lost  include  individual  plants  and  animals 
and  habitat.  The  bearpoppy,  buckwheat,  and  de¬ 
sert  tortoise  that  inhabit  the  BLM  lands  would  be 
destroyed  or  displaced  as  development  occurs. 
Habitat  for  these  species  would  also  be  lost.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  success  in  transplanting  these 
sensitive  plant  species,  the  impact  would  be  irre¬ 
versible. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  would 
protect  the  cultural  resources  that  are  eligible  for 
listing  on  the  NRHP.  However,  numerous  ar¬ 
chaeological  sites  were  identified  that  do  not  meet 
the  criteria  for  listing.  These  sites  contain  archeo¬ 
logical  artifacts  that  provide  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  area.  The  development  of 
the  disposal  lands  would  destroy  these  archeologi¬ 
cal  sites  and  the  information  that  they  provide 
would  be  irretrievably  lost.  Native  American  re¬ 
sources  are  nonrenewable;  once  they  are  de¬ 
stroyed  or  altered  they  cannot  be  replaced.  Thus 
the  loss  of  any  cultural  or  traditional  properties 
would  be  considered  irreversible  and  irretrievable. 
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The  paleontological  resources  located  within  the 
disposal  boundary  area  would  be  irretrievably  lost 
during  development  of  the  lands.  The  fossils  and 
the  scientific  and  education  information  that  they 
provide  would  be  irreversibly  destroyed. 

4.17  UNAVOIDABLE  IMPACTS 

Certain  adverse  impacts  cannot  be  avoided  even 
with  application  of  mitigation  measures.  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  land  disposal  action  would  have 
direct  unavoidable  impacts  on  the  continued 
availability  and  federal  ownership  of  BLM  man¬ 
aged  lands  within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley.  Other 
unavoidable  adverse  impacts  would  be  indirect 
and  include: 

•  Air  Quality:  Fugitive  dust  and  exhaust  emis¬ 
sions  from  construction  activities;  operations 
emissions  from  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  sources. 

•  Earth  Resources:  Soil  erosion  from  wind  and 
water.  Soil  displacement/loss  from  construc¬ 
tion  of  ROWs. 

•  Water  Resources:  Water  quality  impacts  from 
storm  water  runoff;  increased  impervious  sur¬ 
face  impacting  groundwater  infiltration. 

•  Biological  Resources:  Displacement  of  wild¬ 
life  species;  reduction  of  desert  tortoise  habi¬ 
tat;  disturbance  or  complete  removal  of  plant 
associations  and  communities. 

•  Cultural  Resources:  Disturbance  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  sites  not  determined  eligible  for  listing 
on  the  NRHP.  Potential  removal  of  eligible 
cultural  sites  from  the  landscape. 

•  Native  American  Resources:  Loss  or  distur¬ 
bance  of  previously  unknown  sites  of  tradi¬ 
tional  or  cultural  significance. 

•  Paleontological  Resources:  Loss  of  scientific 
information  and  ability  to  recover  unknown 
subsurface  fossils. 

•  Visual  Resources:  Transition  from  rural,  open 
areas  to  urban  landscapes. 


•  Land  Use:  Planned  land  use  that  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  Tule  Springs  National  Register 
Site. 

•  Recreation  and  Wilderness:  Decreased  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  open  space  recreation. 

•  Hazardous  Materials:  Increased  dumping  of 
household  waste  and  landscaping  debris  in 
concentrated  areas  or  in  other  open  lands  be¬ 
cause  of  encroaching  development. 

•  Socioeconomics:  No  unavoidable  adverse 
impacts  identified. 

•  Environmental  Justice:  No  unavoidable  ad¬ 
verse  impacts  identified. 

•  Range  Management:  Sale  of  land  in  the  Hid¬ 
den  Valley  Allotment  would  preclude  grazing. 

4.18  RELATIONSHIP  OF  SHORT¬ 
TERM  USES  AND  LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Management  of  BLM  lands  is  primarily  for  the 
long-term  productivity  of  sensitive  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  species,  paleontological  resources,  cultural 
resources,  and  certain  dispersed  recreation  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  purposes  of  this  EIS,  short-term  is 
defined  as  the  remainder  of  the  planning  period 
through  2018  and  long-term  is  the  full  build  out  of 
all  disposed  BLM  lands.  The  administrative  proc¬ 
ess  of  land  disposal  would  result  in  the  short-term 
indirect  uses  of  the  physical,  natural,  and  cultural 
resources;  however,  the  long-term  productivity  of 
these  resources  would  be  lost  to  the  subsequent 
land  development  activities.  The  short-term  use 
of  the  labor  force  for  land  development  would 
result  in  the  long-term  productivity  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  environment  including  increased  employ¬ 
ment,  personal  income,  and  tax  revenue. 
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CHAPTER  5 

CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  coordi¬ 
nates  with  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  and 
Native  American  tribes,  and  engages  the  general 
public  during  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA)  process  to  ensure  informed  decision 
making.  Consultation  and  coordination  help  de¬ 
termine  if  the  BLM  actions  are  consistent  with 
other  agencies’  land  use  and  development  plans. 
The  efforts  to  involve  agencies,  tribal  govern¬ 
ments,  organizations,  special  interest  groups,  and 
members  of  the  general  public  during  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
are  described  below. 

5.1  PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 
PROCESS 

The  public  participation  process  begins  with  scop¬ 
ing  and  continues  through  the  record  of  decision. 
This  section  describes  the  specific  timeframes  the 
public  was  involved  during  the  NEPA  process.  A 
Public  Involvement  Plan  was  developed  to  guide 
the  communication  process  to  be  used  throughout 
the  development  and  finalization  of  the  EIS.  A 
copy  may  be  obtained  from  the  Las  Vegas  Field 
Office. 

5.1.1  Scoping 

Scoping  is  the  term  used  in  the  Council  on  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  implement¬ 
ing  NEPA  to  define  the  early  and  open  process  for 
determining  the  scope  of  issues  to  be  addressed  in 
the  EIS.  The  Notice  of  Intent  (NOI)  is  the  legal 
forum  notifying  the  public  of  the  BLM’s  intent  to 
prepare  an  EIS  and  invites  the  public’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  scope  and  significant  is¬ 
sues  to  be  addressed  and  analyzed  in  the  EIS.  The 
NOI  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Disposal  Boundary 
EIS  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (Vol. 
68,  No.  188)  on  September  29,  2003. 

A  public  scoping  notice  was  prepared  and  mailed 
on  September  23,  2003  to  123  entities  that  in¬ 
cluded  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies;  elected 
officials;  Native  American  tribal  members;  BLM 


Resource  Advisory  Council  members;  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  and  organizations;  and  the  general 
public.  The  notice  was  provided  to  print,  radio, 
and  television  media  throughout  the  Valley  and 
was  also  posted  on  the  BLM  Las  Vegas  Field  Of¬ 
fice  web  site  at  http://www.nv.blm.gov/vegas/. 

The  BLM  Las  Vegas  Field  Office  hosted  three 
scoping  meetings  throughout  the  Las  Vegas  Val¬ 
ley  on  September  30  and  October  1  and  2,  2003  to 
provide  the  public  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
the  project  and  to  provide  comments.  Attendance 
at  the  meetings  ranged  from  20  to  42  participants. 
The  meeting  format  included  an  open  house  and 
presentation  that  explained  the  purpose  of  public 
scoping,  NEPA  process,  purpose  and  need  for  the 
disposal  action,  and  potential  alternatives  to  im¬ 
plementing  the  disposal  action. 

The  official  close  of  the  scoping  period  was  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  2003,  but  input  from  the  public  was  ac¬ 
cepted  through  the  month  of  December  2003.  The 
scoping  process  and  the  public  comment  summary 
and  analysis  are  documented  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  Disposal  Boundary  Scoping  Report  dated 
December  2003.  The  Scoping  Report  may  be 
viewed  at  http://www.nv.blm.  gov/lvdiseis/. 

5.1.2  Draft  EIS  Public  Comment  Pe¬ 
riod 

The  CEQ  regulations  (40  CFR  1503.1)  invite  the 
public  to  review  and  comment  on  the  Draft  EIS. 
The  BLM  NEPA  Handbook  specifies  that  at  least 
60  days  be  allowed  for  this  comment  period. 
Comments  may  be  submitted  to  the  BLM  via  the 
EIS  website  at  http://www.nv.blm.gov/lvdiseis/. 
This  section  will  be  updated  in  the  Final  EIS  and 
will  describe  the  BLM’s  efforts  to  solicit  and  re¬ 
spond  to  public  comments. 

5.2  AGENCY  CONSULTATION  AND 
COORDINATION 

Early  and  frequent  coordination  with  affected 
agencies  is  emphasized  in  the  CEQ  regulations 
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and  is  directed  by  BLM  guidance.  The  BLM  is 
also  required  by  law  and  regulation  to  consult 
with  specific  agencies  and  entities  because  of  ju¬ 
risdictional  responsibilities. 

5.2.1  Cooperating  Agencies 

As  defined  by  the  CEQ  regulations,  a  cooperating 
agency  is  one  that  has  special  expertise  with  re¬ 
spect  to  an  environmental  issue  and/or  has  juris¬ 
diction  by  law.  The  BLM  invited  1 0  federal, 
county,  and  city  agencies  to  participate  in  the 
NEPA  process  as  cooperating  agencies.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  agencies  accepted  the  invitation: 

•  U.S.  Air  Force  -  Nellis  Air  Force  Base 

•  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  -  Desert  Na¬ 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge  Complex 

•  Clark  County  Department  of  Comprehensive 
Planning 

•  Clark  County  Regional  Flood  Control  District 

•  City  of  Las  Vegas 

•  City  of  North  Las  Vegas 

•  City  of  Henderson 

The  BLM  hosted  a  meeting  and  field  tour  for  the 
cooperating  agencies  and  the  Southern  Nevada 
Congressional  representatives  and  their  staff  on 
December  1 1,  2003.  The  BLM  presented  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  field  surveys  and  described  examples 
of  the  resources  located  during  the  surveys.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  receive  the  cooper¬ 
ating  agencies’  comments  on  specific  resource 
issues  and  potential  alternatives  to  be  addressed  in 
the  EIS. 

The  BLM  met  with  the  cooperating  agencies 
again  on  May  20,  2004  to  present  the  final  results 
of  the  field  surveys,  discuss  the  alternatives,  and 
describe  the  approach  to  the  environmental  impact 
analysis.  The  discussion  focused  on  options  to 
implementing  the  transfer  of  lands  with  sensitive 
resource  values  from  BLM  ownership  to  entities 
that  would  protect  or  mitigate  any  resource  dam¬ 
age  or  disturbance.  On  July  12,  2004  the  BLM 
invited  the  cooperating  agencies  to  a  meeting  to 
present  a  summary  of  the  potential  environmental 
impacts  of  implementing  the  land  sale  action  and 
alternatives. 


5.2.2  State  Historic  Preservation  Of¬ 
fice 

The  BLM  consults  with  the  State  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  Officer  (SHPO)  in  accordance  with  Section 
1 06  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
(NHPA)  when  the  BLM  action  may  affect  cultural 
properties.  Certain  sites  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area  were  determined  by  the  BLM  to  be 
listed  or  eligible  for  listing  on  the  National  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP).  The  BLM  initiated 
consultation  in  June  2004  with  the  SHPO  on  the 
assessment  of  potential  adverse  effect  to  these 
sites.  By  letter  dated  August  6,  2004,  the  SHPO 
concurred  with  the  BLM’s  determination  of  eligi¬ 
bility. 

5.2.3  Native  American  Tribes 

The  BLM  consults  with  Native  American  tribes  to 
identify  their  cultural  values,  religious  beliefs,  and 
traditional  practices  that  may  be  affected  by  a 
BLM  action.  The  NHPA  is  the  basis  for  tribal 
consultation  provisions.  A  consultation  letter  was 
mailed  in  mid-November  2003  to  33  chairpersons 
and  representatives  of  1 1  Native  American  tribes 
and  bands  of  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah.  The 
letter  informed  them  of  the  land  disposal  project 
and  requested  their  input  on  potential  impacts  on 
culturally  significant  areas.  The  tribes  were  also 
invited  to  participate  in  a  meeting  held  in  Parker, 
Arizona  on  December  1 1 ,  2003  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
ject  with  BLM  representatives  and  were  offered 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  disposal  boundary 
area. 

5.2.4  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  directs  the 
BLM  to  ensure  that  their  action  will  not  likely 
jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of  any  species 
listed  as  threatened  or  endangered.  In  accordance 
with  Section  7(a)(2)  of  the  ESA,  consultation  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  was 
initiated  in  October  2003  with  a  request  for  a  list 
of  threatened,  endangered,  and  species  proposed 
for  listing,  and  designated  critical  habitat  in  the 
disposal  boundary  area.  The  USFWS  responded 
in  November  2003  identifying  the  bald  eagle 
{Haliaeetus  leucocephalus)  and  the  desert  tortoise 
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( Gopherus  agassizii)  (Mojave  population)  as 
known  to  occur  in  the  project  vicinity.  The  BLM 
met  with  the  USFWS  in  June  2004  to  discuss  the 
results  of  the  field  surveys  for  the  desert  tortoise 
and  preparation  of  the  Biological  Assessment 
(BA).  Consultation  will  continue  until  the 
USFWS  issues  their  Biological  Opinion  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  determination  of  adverse  affect  of 
the  disposal  action  documented  in  the  BA. 

The  BLM  will  informally  consult  with  the 
USFWS  on  covered  and  evaluation  species  under 
the  Clark  County  Multiple  Species  Habitat  Con¬ 
servation  Plan  (MSHCP).  Clark  County’s  section 
10(a)  permit  under  the  MSHCP  covers  78  species 
in  addition  to  the  desert  tortoise. 

5.2.5  Nevada  State  Clearinghouse 

Per  agreement  between  the  BLM  and  Nevada 
State  Clearinghouse,  15  copies  of  the  Draft  EIS 
were  mailed  to  the  Clearinghouse.  The  Clearing¬ 
house  distributes  the  documents  to  various  State 
Offices  for  comment.  Comments  are  usually  con¬ 
solidated  by  the  Clearinghouse  and  returned  to 
BLM  under  one  cover  letter. 
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Resources 

B.A.  Environmental  Studies 

Years  Experience:  5 

Carrie  Stewart 

Assistant  Project  Manager, 

Alternatives,  Cumulative  Impacts, 

Senior  Review 

M.A.  Information  Systems 

B.S.  Geology 

A.S.  Physical  Science 

Years  Experience:  15 

Stuart  Strum 

Air  Quality,  Water  Resources, 

Geological  Resources,  Socioeconomics 

M.S.  Geology 

B.S.  Geology 

Years  Experience:  18 
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CHAPTER  8 
DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


Scoping  notices,  project-related  materials,  and  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  were 
distributed  to  the  elected  officials,  agencies, 
organizations,  businesses,  and  individuals  listed 
below.  The  complete  distribution  (mailing)  list, 
which  has  been  continually  updated  since  the 
scoping  period,  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Las  Vegas  Field  Office. 

U.S.  CONGRESS 

U.S.  Senator  Harry  Reid 
U.S.  Senator  John  Ensign 
U.S.  Congressman  Jim  Gibbons 
U.S.  Congresswoman  Shelley  Berkley 
U.S.  Congressman  Jon  Porter 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Washington,  D.C.  Office 
Nevada  State  Office 
Las  Vegas  Field  Office 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Nellis  Air  Force  Base1 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Desert  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Complex1 
Califomia/Nevada  Refuge  Planning  Office 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  St.  George 
Regulatory  Office 

NEVADA  STATE  AGENCIES 

Governor 

State  Senators  and  Representatives 
Bureau  of  Air  Quality  Planning 
State  Clearinghouse 
Division  of  Forestry 
Division  of  Historic  Preservation  and 
Archaeology 
Division  of  Wildlife 


1  Cooperating  Agency 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
Clark  County 

Commissioners 

Air  Quality  and  Environmental  Management 
Comprehensive  Planning1 
Regional  Flood  Control  District1 
Resources  Department 

City  of  Las  Vegas 

Mayor 
City  Council 

Planning  and  Development1 

City  of  North  Las  Vegas 

Mayor 
City  Council 

Developmental  Services  Department1 

City  of  Henderson 

Mayor 
City  Council 

Real  Property  and  Environmental  Management 
Division1 

Boulder  City 

Mayor 
City  Council 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENTS 

Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes 
Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe 
Hopi  Tribe 
Hualapai  Tribe 

Indian  Peaks  Band  of  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah 
Kaibab  Paiute  Tribe 

Kanosh  Band  of  Paiute  Ind.  Tribe  of  Utah 

Koosharem  Band  of  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah 

Las  Vegas  Paiute  Tribe 

Moapa  Band  of  Southern  Paiute 

Pahrump  Paiute  Tribe 

Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah 

Shivwits  Band  of  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah 
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Shundahai/Western  Shoshone 
Southern  Nevada  Paiute  Elders  Group 
Timbisha  Shoshone  Tribe 
Twenty-Nine  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians 

MOJAVE  SOUTHERN  GREAT  BASIN 
RESOURCE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mark  N.  Ioli 
Marta  Agee 
Jerry  Helton 
Dr.  Colleen  Beck 
Bob  Maichle 
Claire  Toomey 
Billie  Young 
John  E.  Hiatt 
Dr.  Steven  Parker 
Kenny  A.  Anderson 
Steve  Mellington 
Mark  Hill 

George  “John”  Weisser 
Thalia  Dondero 
Ben  Patterson 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Laughlin 
Clark  County 
Green  Valley 
Summerlin 
Las  Vegas 
Blue  Diamond 
Moapa  Valley 
Sahara  West 
Sunrise 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Clark  County  Community  College 
University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas,  Howard  Hughes 
College  of  Engineering 
University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas,  James  R. 
Dickinson  Library 

PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 


Friends  of  the  Desert  Wetlands  Park 
Las  Vegas  Distance  Riders 
Mule  Deer  Foundation 

Nevada  Conservation  Forum  -  Desert  Research 
Institute 

Nevada  Environmental  Coalition 
Nevada  Wildlife  Federation 
Red  Rock  Audubon  Society 
River  Mountain  Ranch 
Sierra  Club,  Las  Vegas  Chapter 
Sierra  Club,  Toiyabe  Chapter 
Southern  Nevada  Environmental  Forum 
Nature  Conservancy,  Nevada  Field  Office 
The  Wildlife  Society,  Nevada  Chapter 

BUSINESSES 

Development  Consultants,  Inc. 

GR  Design 

Las  Vegas  Indian  Center,  Inc. 

Lechel,  Inc. 

Nevada  Power,  Land  Services 
Pacific  Properties 
Quadrant  Planning 
Sand  Springs  Ranch 

Southern  Nevada  Clean  Communities,  Inc. 

MEDIA 

Las  Vegas  Review  Journal 
Las  Vegas  Sun 

PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS 

All  individuals  on  the  mailing  list  and  who 
submitted  a  request 


Citizen  Alert 
Desert  Tortoise  Council 
Earth  First 

Friends  of  Nevada  Wilderness 
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CHAPTER  9 
GLOSSARY 


100-year  frequency  flood.  A  flood  event  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  occurs,  on  average,  every  1 00 
years.  This  equates  to  a  1 -percent  probability  of 
occurring  in  any  given  year. 

Acre-foot.  A  measure  of  volume  of  water.  The 
amount  of  water  it  would  take  to  cover  one  acre  of 
land  to  a  depth  of  1  foot;  325,851  gallons;  43,560 
cubic  feet. 

Affected  environment.  Existing  biological, 
physical,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  an 
area  subject  to  change,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  as  the  result  of  a  proposed  human 
action. 

Air  quality.  The  cleanliness  of  the  air  as 
measured  by  the  levels  of  pollutants  relative  to 
standards  or  guideline  levels  established  to  protect 
human  health  and  welfare. 

Alluvial  fan.  A  broad,  conical-shaped  deposit  of 
sediment  typically  found  at  the  edge  of  mountain 
ranges,  dissected  by  channels  and  composed  of 
coarse-grained  material,  including  sand,  gravel, 
cobbles  and  boulders. 

Alluvium.  Any  stream-laid  sediment  deposit. 

Ambient.  Surrounding  or  background  conditions 
in  the  absence  of  an  identifiable  source. 

Ambient  air.  That  portion  of  the  atmosphere, 
outside  of  buildings,  to  which  the  general  public 
has  access. 

Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards.  Standards 
established  on  a  state  or  federal  level  that  define 
the  limits  for  airborne  concentrations  of 
designated  criteria  pollutants  (nitrogen  dioxide, 
sulfur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  particulate 
matter  with  aerodynamic  diameters  less  than  10 
microns  [PMi0],  ozone,  and  lead)  to  protect  public 
health  with  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  (primary 
standards)  and  to  protect  public  welfare,  including 
plant  and  animal  life,  visibility,  and  materials 
(secondary  standards). 


Aquifer.  A  body  of  rock  that  contains  enough 
saturated  permeable  material  to  transmit 
groundwater  and  to  yield  significant  quantities  of 
groundwater  to  wells  and  springs. 

Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern.  A 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  designation  for  an 
area  within  public  lands  where  special 
management  attention  is  required  to  protect  and 
prevent  irreparable  damage  to  important  historic, 
cultural,  or  scenic  values,  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  or  other  natural  systems  or  processes, 
or  to  protect  life  from  natural  hazards. 

Artesian.  Refers  to  groundwater  under  sufficient 
hydrostatic  head  to  rise  above  the  aquifer 
containing  it. 

Assessment  (Environmental).  An  evaluation  of 
existing  resources  and  potential  impacts  to  them 
from  a  proposed  act  or  change  to  the  environment. 

Attainment  area.  A  region  that  meets  the 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  for  a 
criteria  pollutant  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Baseline.  The  initial  environmental  conditions 
against  which  the  environmental  consequences  of 
various  alternatives  are  evaluated. 

Candidate  species.  Species  for  which  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  on  file  sufficient 
information  on  biological  vulnerability  and 
threat(s)  to  support  the  issuance  of  a  proposed  rule 
to  list  but  issuance  of  the  proposed  rule  is 
precluded. 

Criteria  pollutant.  Common  air  pollutant  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
established  a  maximum  exposure  standard  based 
on  scientific  knowledge  on  the  pollutant’s  health 
effects.  Criteria  pollutants  include  sulfur  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  particulate  matter  less  than  1 0 
micron  in  diameter,  particulate  matter  less  than 
2.5  microns  in  diameter,  nitrogen  dioxide,  ozone, 
and  lead. 
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Cumulative  impact.  Cumulative  impact  is  the 
environmental  impact  resulting  from  the 
incremental  impact  from  a  particular  activity 
when  added  to  other  past,  present,  or  future 
activities.  Cumulative  impacts  may  be 
individually  insignificant,  but  collectively,  the 
individually  insignificant  activities  may  become 
significant. 

Detention  basin.  A  basin  designed  to  hold 
floodwaters. 

Diagnostic  remains.  “Diagnostic”  refers  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  fossil  with  regard  to  obtaining 
information  of  scientific  worth. 

Direct  effect.  Beneficial  or  adverse  impact  that  is 
caused  by  an  action  and  occur  at  the  same  time 
and  place. 

Direct  impact.  Same  as  “direct  effect”. 

Disposal  boundary  area.  The  land  area  within 
the  boundary  established  by  the  Southern  Nevada 
Public  Land  Management  Act  of  1998,  and  as 
expanded  by  the  Clark  County  Conservation  of 
Public  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Act  of  2002. 

Distance  zones.  A  subdivision  of  the  landscape 
as  viewed  from  an  observer  position.  The 
subdivision  (zones)  includes  foreground- 
middleground,  background,  and  seldom  seen. 

Endangered  species.  A  plant  or  animal  species 
that  is  threatened  with  extinction  or  serious 
depletion  in  its  range  and  is  formally  listed  as 
such  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Endemic  environment.  Plants  or  animals  those 
are  native  to  a  particular  region  or  country,  the 
surrounding  conditions,  influences  or  forces  that 
affect  or  modify  an  organism  or  an  ecological 
community  and  ultimately  determine  its  form  and 
survival. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement.  A  detailed 
written  statement  that  helps  public  officials  make 
decisions  that  are  based  on  understanding  of 
environmental  consequences  and  to  take  actions 
that  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  the  environment. 


Ephemeral.  Lasting  only  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Ephemeral  stream.  A  stream  or  portion  of  a 
stream  that  flows  only  in  direct  response  to 
precipitation. 

Evapotranspiration.  The  loss  of  water  from  the 
soil  both  by  evaporation  and  by  transpiration  from 
the  plants  growing  there. 

Fault.  A  fracture  or  fracture  zone  in  the  earth's 
surface  along  which  there  has  been  displacement 
of  the  sides  relative  to  one  another  parallel  to  the 
fracture. 

Floodplain.  That  portion  of  a  river  or  stream 
valley,  adjacent  to  the  river  channel,  which  is  built 
of  sediments  and  is  inundated  with  water  when  the 
stream  overflows  its  banks. 

Form.  The  mass  or  shape  of  an  object  or  of 
objects,  which  appear  unified. 

Fossil.  The  remains  or  traces  of  an  organism  or 
assemblage  of  organisms  that  have  been  preserved 
by  natural  processes  in  the  earth's  crust;  exclusive 
of  organisms  that  have  been  buried  since  the 
beginning  of  historical  time. 

Fossiliferous.  Containing  fossils. 

Fugitive  dust.  Particulate  matter  composed  of 
soil.  Fugitive  dust  may  include  emissions  from 
haul  roads,  wind  erosion  of  exposed  soil  surfaces, 
and  other  activities  in  which  soil  is  either  removed 
or  redistributed. 

Geologic.  Any  natural  process  acting  as  a 
dynamic  physical  force  on  the  earth;  i.e.  faulting, 
erosion,  and  mountain-building  resulting  in  rock 
formations. 

Groundwater.  Subsurface  water  within  the  zone 
of  saturation. 

Groundwater  recharge.  Water  that  infiltrates 
the  land  surface  and  is  not  lost  to  evaporation  or 
consumed  by  plants  can  percolate  downward  and 
replenish  the  groundwater  aquifers.  This  deep 
percolation  is  called  recharge. 
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Habitat.  The  region  where  a  plant  or  animal 
naturally  grows  or  lives.  A  specific  set  of  physical 
conditions  that  surround  a  single  species,  a  group 
of  species,  or  a  large  community.  In  wildlife 
management,  the  major  components  of  habitat  are 
considered  to  be  food,  water,  cover,  and  home 
range. 

Hazardous  waste.  Wastes  that  are  designated  as 
hazardous  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  state  regulations.  Hazardous  waste, 
defined  under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  is  waste  from  production  or 
operation  activities  that  poses  a  potential  hazard  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  when 
improperly  treated,  stored,  or  disposed.  Hazardous 
wastes  that  appear  on  special  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  lists  or  possess  at  least  one  of 
the  four  following  characteristics:  ignitability, 
corrosivity,  reactivity,  or  toxicity. 

Human  environment.  The  natural  and  physical 
environment  and  the  relationship  of  people  with 
the  environment. 

Hydrology.  A  science  dealing  with  the 
properties,  distribution,  and  circulation  of  water 
on  and  below  the  earth’s  surface  and  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Impact.  The  terms  “impacts”  and  “effects”  are 
synonymous  as  used  in  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Impacts  may  be 
beneficial  or  adverse,  and  may  apply  to  the 
natural,  aesthetic,  historic,  cultural,  and 
socioeconomic  resources  of  the  installation  and 
the  surrounding  communities.  Where  applicable, 
impacts  may  be  classified  as  direct  or  indirect. 

Indirect  impact.  An  indirect  impact  is  caused  by 
a  proposed  activity  but  is  later  in  time  or  farther 
removed  in  distance,  but  still  reasonably 
foreseeable.  Indirect  impacts  may  include  land  use 
changes  or  population  density  changes  and  the 
related  effects  these  changes  will  have  on  air, 
water,  and  other  natural  or  social  systems. 

Infiltration.  Water  that  falls  on  the  land  surface 
that  does  not  runoff  but  percolates  into  the 
ground.  Some  of  this  water  evaporates,  some  is 


used  by  plants,  and  some  percolates  downward  to 
the  groundwater. 

Intermittent  stream.  A  stream  that  flows  only  at 
certain  times  when  it  receives  water  from  springs 
or  from  a  surface  source. 

Landform.  A  term  used  to  describe  the  many 
types  of  land  surfaces  that  exist  as  a  result  of 
geologic  activity  and  weathering  (e.g.,  plateaus, 
mountains,  plains,  and  valleys). 

Line.  The  path,  real  or  imagined,  that  the  eye 
follows  when  perceiving  abrupt  differences  in 
form,  color,  or  texture  or  when  objects  are  aligned 
in  a  one  dimensional  sequence.  Usually  evident  as 
the  edge  of  shapes  or  masses  in  the  landscape. 

Lithic.  Pertaining  to  stone  or  a  stone  tool  (e.g., 
lithic  artifact). 

Locatable  minerals.  Traditional  “hard  rock” 
minerals  such  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
and  industrial  minerals  such  as  fluorspar,  barite, 
and  high-calcium  limestone  that  occur  in  lode  or 
placer  deposits. 

Long-term  impacts.  Long-term  impacts  are 
neither  temporary  nor  reversible.  They  may  occur 
either  during  the  construction  or  operational 
phases  of  an  activity.  For  example,  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  may  create  long¬ 
term  impacts  during  both  the  construction  and 
operational  phases.  Draining  of  a  wetland  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  will  create  long¬ 
term  and  permanent  impacts  on  biological 
resources.  Likewise,  once  operational,  the  new 
building  may  create  additional  long-term  impacts 
such  as  increased  population  density,  waste 
generation,  etc. 

Master  Plan.  A  document  (or  set  of  documents) 
that  sets  forth  goals  and  policies  for  guiding  future 
land  use  and  development  in  a  community.  Also 
known  as  a  Comprehensive  Plan. 

Migratory.  Birds,  animals,  or  people  that 
migrate,  or  move  from  one  region  or  country  to 
another. 
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as  exceeding  one  or  more  national  or  state 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 


Mineral  resource.  Any  inorganic  or  organic 
substance  occurring  naturally  in  the  earth  that  has 
a  consistent  and  distinctive  set  of  physical 
properties.  Examples  of  mineral  resources  include 
coal,  nickel,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Mitigation.  Mitigation  generally  includes: 
avoiding  the  impact  altogether  by  stopping  or 
modifying  the  proposed  action;  minimizing 
impacts  by  limiting  the  degree  or  magnitude  of  the 
action  and  its  implementation;  rectifying  the 
impact  by  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  restoring  the 
affected  environment;  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
impact  over  time  by  preservation  and  maintenance 
operations  during  the  life  of  the  action; 
compensating  for  the  impact  by  replacing  or 
providing  substitute  resources  or  environments. 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 

Section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  requires  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  set 
nationwide  standards  for  widespread  air 
pollutants.  Currently,  six  pollutants  are  regulated: 
sulfur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  PMi0,  nitrogen 
dioxide,  ozone,  and  lead. 

National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  A  listing 
of  architectural,  historical,  archaeological,  and 
cultural  sites  of  local,  state,  or  national 
significance  established  by  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  and  maintained  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Native  vegetation.  Vegetation  originating  in  a 
certain  region  or  country. 

Nitrates.  A  water-soluble  molecule  made  up  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  It  is  formed  when  nitrogen 
from  ammonia  or  other  sources  combines  with 
oxygenated  water. 

No  impact.  “No  impact”  implies  that  a  particular 
activity  creates  neither  a  direct  nor  indirect 
impact,  does  not  have  long-  or  short-term 
implications,  and  is  neither  beneficial  nor 
negative. 

Nonattainment  area.  An  area  that  has  been 
designated  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  the  appropriate  state  air  quality  agency 


Non-point  source.  Source  of  pollution  generally 
attributed  to  urban  runoff  from  irrigating 
landscapes  and  golf  courses,  draining  pools  to 
streets,  washing  vehicles  in  streets,  and  hosing 
down  driveways. 

Off-highway  vehicle.  Any  motorized  vehicle 
designated  for  cross-country  travel  over  any  type 
of  natural  terrain. 

Ozone  (ground  level).  A  major  ingredient  in 
smog.  Ozone  is  produced  from  reactions  of 
hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides  in  the  presence 
of  sunlight  and  heat. 

Paleontology.  The  science  that  deals  with  the  life 
of  past  geological  ages  through  the  study  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  organisms. 

Particulate.  Fine  liquid  or  solid  particles  such  as 
dust,  smoke,  mist,  fumes,  or  smog,  found  in  air  or 
emissions. 


Perennial.  Lasting,  or  active  through  the  whole 
year.  May  refer  to  rivers,  streams,  or  plants. 


Physiographic  province.  An  area  characterized 
by  distinctive  topography,  geologic  structure, 
climate,  drainage  patterns,  and  other  features  and 
phenomena  of  nature. 

Pleistocene.  The  first  geologic  epoch  during  the 
Quaternary  period,  spanning  from  1.8  million 
years  ago  to  about  9000  BC,  characterized  by 
extensive  continental  glaciation  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Point  source.  Any  discernible,  confined,  and 
discrete  conveyance,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
any  pipe,  ditch,  channel,  tunnel,  or  conduit  from 


Patent.  A  government  deed;  a  document  that 
conveys  legal  title  of  public  lands  to  whom  the 
patent  is  issued. 


Permeability.  The  measure  of  the  ease  with 
which  a  fluid  can  diffuse  through  a  particular 
porous  material. 
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which  pollutants  are  or  may  be  discharged.  This 
term  does  not  include  return  flows  from  irrigated 
agriculture. 

Quaternary.  The  geologic  period  following  the 
Tertiary  in  the  Cenozoic  Era,  beginning  about  1.8 
million  years  ago,  composed  of  the  Pleistocene 
and  Holocene  epochs,  characterized  by  the 
evolution  of  Hominids  into  modem  humans. 

Range.  A  large,  open  area  of  land  over  which 
livestock  can  wander  and  graze. 

Rare.  A  plant  or  animal  restricted  in  distribution. 
May  be  locally  abundant  in  a  limited  area  or  few 
in  number  over  a  wide  area. 

Record  of  Decision.  A  public  document  that 
explains  which  alternative  will  be  selected  for  the 
area  of  concern. 

Region.  A  large  tract  of  land  generally 
recognized  as  having  similar  character  types  and 
physiographic  types. 

Region  of  Influence.  The  geographical  area  to  be 
addressed  as  the  baseline  from  which  to  identify 
and  evaluate  environmental  changes  resulting 
from  the  proposed  alternatives.  The  region  of 
influence  may  vary  for  each  resource  area. 

Right-of-way.  Strip  of  land  acquired  by  legal 
means,  over  which  the  power  line  and  access 
roads  would  pass. 

Riparian.  The  banks  of  a  body  of  water. 

Salable  minerals.  Common  variety  mineral 
materials  such  as  sand,  gravel,  cinders,  and 
building  stone  that  are  sold  on  a  permit  basis. 

Also  referred  to  as  mineral  materials. 

Scope.  The  range  of  actions,  alternatives,  and 
impacts  to  be  considered  in  an  environmental 
impact  statement. 

Sediment.  Solid  fragmental  material,  either 
mineral  or  organic,  that  is  transported  or  deposited 
by  air,  water,  gravity,  or  ice. 


Sensitive  species.  Species  whose  populations  are 
small  and  widely  dispersed  or  restricted  to  a  few 
localities;  species  that  are  listed  or  candidates  for 
listing  by  the  state  or  Federal  government. 

Sensitivity  level.  A  measure  of  public  concern 
for  scenic  quality  based  on  various  indicators  of 
public  concern. 

Short-term  impacts.  Short-term  impacts  are 
temporary  and  either  direct  or  indirect.  Short-term 
impacts  usually  occur  during  the  construction 
phase  of  the  activity. 

Significance.  Significance  requires  consideration 
of  the  context  and  intensity  of  the  impact  or  effect, 
under  consideration.  Significance  can  vary  in 
relation  to  the  context  of  the  proposed  action. 

Both  short-  and  long-term  effects  may  be  relevant. 
Impacts  may  also  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
intensity  or  severity. 

Socioeconomic.  Have  or  involving  both  social 
and  economic  factors.  A  given  geographical  area 
delineated  for  specific  research. 

Species.  A  group  of  individuals  of  common 
ancestry  that  closely  resemble  each  other 
structurally  and  physiologically,  and  in  nature 
interbreed  producing  fertile  offspring. 

Stratigraphic.  Division  of  geology  dealing  with 
the  definition  and  description  of  rocks  and  soils, 
especially  sedimentary  rocks. 

Subsidence.  The  gradual  settling  or  sinking  of  an 
area,  usually  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  large 
amounts  of  groundwater. 

Subsurface.  A  zone  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  whose  geologic  features  are  principally 
layers  of  rock  that  have  been  tilted  or  faulted  and 
are  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  drill  hole  records 
and  geophysical  (seismic  or  rock  vibration) 
evidence.  Generally,  it  is  all  rock  and  solid 
materials  lying  beneath  the  earth’s  surface. 

Texture.  The  aggregation  of  small  forms  or  color 
mixtures  into  a  continuous  surface  pattern;  the 
aggregated  parts  are  enough  that  they  do  not 
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appear  as  discrete  objects  in  the  composition  of 
the  scene. 

Threatened  species.  A  species  that  is  likely  to 
become  an  endangered  species  within  the 
foreseeable  future  throughout  all  or  a  significant 
portion  of  its  range. 

Traditional  Cultural  Property.  A  location  that 
is  valued  by  some  group,  such  as  an  ethnic  group, 
because  it  is  a  place  of  cultural  patrimony  and  an 
important  place  in  the  traditional  cultural 
landscape. 

Tributary.  Any  stream  or  wash  that  contributes 
water  to  another  stream  or  wash. 

Unemployment  rate.  The  unemployment  rate 
represents  the  number  unemployed  as  a  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

View  shed.  Visible  portion  of  the  specific 
landscape  seen  from  a  specific  viewpoint, 
normally  limited  by  landform,  vegetation, 
distance  and  existing  cultural  modifications. 

Waters  of  the  U.S.  Water  such  as  intrastate 
lakes,  rivers,  streams  (including  intermittent 
streams). 

Watershed.  A  region  or  area  bounded 
peripherally  by  a  water  parting  and  draining 
ultimately  to  a  particular  body  of  water. 

Wetlands.  An  area  that  is  regularly  saturated  by 
surface  water  or  groundwater  and  subsequently 
supports  vegetation  that  is  adopted  for  life  in 
saturated  soil  conditions.  To  qualify  as  a  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  jurisdictional  wetland, 
it  must  have  hydric  soil,  be  saturated  to  the 
surface  sometime  during  the  growing  season,  and 
contain  wetland  plant  species. 
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Numerics 

100-year  flood:  3-16,3-19,4-18 

A 

Air  quality  trends:  4-4,  4-5,  4-58 

Ambient  air  quality:  1-8,  3-2,  3-3,  4-6,  4-8 

Annual  Emissions:  3-3,  4-8 

Archaeological  sites:  3-1,  3-33,  3-35,  4-29,  4-60, 

4-63,  4-64 

Argonne:  3-15,  4-4,  4-5,  4-7,  4-8,  4-10,  4-12,  4- 

18,  4-58 

Artificial  groundwater  recharge:  3-20 

Attainment:  1-8,  3-2,  3-5,  3-6,  3-7,  3-8,  3-9,  4-6, 
4-8,  4-10,  4-58 

B 

Bighorn  Sheep:  3-30,  3-33,3-51,4-25 

c 

Carbon  monoxide:  2-10,  3-2,  3-6,  4-4,  4-6,  4-7, 
4-9,  4-10,  4-13,4-14,  4-58 

Clean  Air  Act/C AA:  1-8,  3-2,  3-8,  3-9,  4-6 

Clark  County  Conservation  of  Public  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Act/Clark  County  Act:  1-1,  1- 
3,  1-4,3-1,3-50,3-54,3-69 

Clark  County  Department  of  Air  Quality  and 
Environmental  Management/D AQEM:  3-2,  3-3, 
3-6,  3-8,  3-9,  4-5 

Clark  County  Regional  Flood  Control 
District/CCRFCD:  3-19,3-49,5-2 

Clean  Water  Act/CWA:  1-9,3-22,3-59 

Colorado  River:  1-9,  3-16,  3-20,  3-23,  3-24,  3-34, 
3-35,  3-38,  3-39,  3-67,  4-18 


Conservation  Agreement:  2-5,  4-35,  4-40,  4-42 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality/CEQ:  1-1,  1- 
4,  4-4,  4-12,  5-1 

D 

Desert  National  Wildlife  Range:  3-43,  3-51,  3-53 

Desert  tortoise:  3-1,  3-30,  3-32,  3-33,  4-24,  4-26, 
4-27,  4-28,  4-29,  4-59,  4-63,  4-64,  5-2,  5-3 

Dewatering:  4-19,4-21,4-23,4-59 

Drinking  water:  3-19,  3-20,  3-22 

E 

Emission  sources:  3-3,  3-6,  4-5,  4-6,  4-7,  4-8,  4- 

10,  4-14 

Employment:  3-59,  3-61,  6-62,  3-63,  3-64,  4-47, 
4-48,  4-49,  4-50,  4-51,  4-52,  4-53,  4-54,  4-62,  4- 
64 

Endangered  Species  ActVESA:  3-25,  3-30,  4-4,  4- 
23,  4-26,  4-27,  5-2 

Environmental  Site  Assessment:  3-57,  4-45,  4-46, 
4-47 

Erosion:  3-14,  3-15,  3-16,  4-5,  4-14,  4-15,  4-16, 
4-17,  4-18,  4-19,  4-32,  4-33,  4-34,  4-35,  4-58,  4- 
59,  4-60,  4-64 

F 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act/FLPMA:  1-2,  1-3,  1-4,  3-49,  4-2 

Floodplain:  1-9,  3-16,  3-18,  3-39,  3-40,  4-16,  4- 
19,4-20,4-21,4-22,4-59 

Fossil:  3-6,  3-39,  3-40,  3-42,  4-32,  4-33,  4-34,  4- 
35,4-60,  4-61,4-63,4-64 

H 

Hazardous  Materials:  1-9,  3-1,  3-54,  3-60,  4-2,  4- 
23,  4-44,  4-45,  4-46,  4-47,  4-62,  4-64 
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Hydrographic  basin:  3-2,  3-14,  3-16,  3-17,  4-18 

I 

Instant  study  area/ISA:  3-54,  3-56 

L 

Land  use  plans:  1-2,  1-3,  2-1,  2-2,  2-4,  2-1 1,  3- 
50,  4-5,  4-36 

Las  Vegas  Bearpoppy:  3-1,  3-26,  4-16,  4-24,  4- 
26,  4-27,  4-28,  4-29,  4-59 

Las  Vegas  buckwheat:  3-1,  3-26,  4-16,  4-24,  4-26, 
4-27,  4-29,  4-59 

Las  Vegas  Formation:  3-40,  3-42,  4-35 

M 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act:  1-8,3-33 

Mineral  resources:  2-8,  3-13,  3-14,  4-14,  4-15,  4- 

16,  4-17 

Muddy  Creek  Formation:  3-10,  3-22,  3-40 

Multi-Species  Habitat  Conservation 
Plan/MSHCP:  3-25,  3-26,  3-30 

N 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard/NAAQS: 
1-8,  3-2,  3-3,  3-6,  3-7,  3-8,  3-9,  4-6 

National  Conservation  Area:  2-9,  3-43,  3-44,  3- 
51,3-53,3-54,  4-42,  4-60 

Near  surface  reservoir:  3-20,  3-22 

Nevada  Division  of  Environmental 
Protection/NDEP:  4-19,4-46 

Nitrogen  Dioxide:  3-2,  3-7 

Non-attainment:  3-2,  3-5,  3-6,  3-8,  4-4,  4-6,  4-7, 
4_8,  4-9,  4-10,  4-12,  4-43,4-58 

Noxious  weeds:  3-24,  3-29 

0 

03 /ozone:  3-2,  3-3,  3-6,  3-7,  3-8,  4-4,  4-6,  4-9,  4- 
10,  4-12,  4-14,  4-58 


Off  highway  vehicle/OHV:  3-9,  3-44,  3-49,  3-51, 
3-52,  3-53,  3-54,  3-55,  4-29,  4-33,  4-35,  4-39,  4- 
42,  4-43,  4-60 

P 

Perchlorate:  3-19,  3-22 

PMio/particulate  matter:  3-2,  3-3,  3-6,  3-7,  3-8,  3- 
9,  3-14,  3-15,  4-4,  4-5,  4-6,  4-7,  4-8,  4-9,  4-12,  4- 
13,  4-14,  4-58 

Population:  1-2,  1-3,  2-11,  3-2,  3-24,  3-26,  3-29, 

3- 30,  3-32,  3-35,  3-61,  3-62,  3-67,  3-68,  3-70,  3- 
72,  4-1,  4-7,  4-18,  4-22,  4-25,  4-26,  4-28,  4-43,  4- 
44,  4-45,  4-48,  4-49,  4-51,  4-54,  4-55,  4-58,  4-59, 

4- 60,  4-61,4-62,  4-63 

Principal  aquifer:  3-19,  3-20,  3-22 
Public  access:  2-10,  4-29,  4-33,  4-43 
Public  involvement:  5-1 

R 

Recognized  Environmental  Conditions/REC:  3- 
59,  4-45 

Record  of  Decision:  2-6,  5-1 

Recreation  and  Public  Purposes:  1-1,  1-2,  1-3,  1- 
4,2-1,3-49 

Red  Rock  Canyon  National  Conservation  Area: 
3-43,  3-51,3-53,4-42 

Regional  Transportation  Commission  of  Southern 
Nevada:  2-6,3-50,4-38 

Resource  Management  Plan/RMP:  1-1,  1-3,  2-2, 
3-1,  3-43,  3-44,  3-49,  3-69,  4-18,  4-21,  4-43,  4-59 

Return  flow  credit:  3-23 

Riparian  communities:  3-25 

Runoff:  1-9,  3-10,  3-13,  3-16,  3-19,  3-20,  3-23, 
3-26,  4-18,  4-19,  4-20,  4-21,  4-26,  4-34,  4-59,  4- 
64 
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Santini-Burton  Act  of  1 980:  1-2 
Scoping:  5-1 
Seismicity:  3-10 

Sloan  Canyon:  3-38,  3-39,  3-43,  3-44,  3-51,  3-53, 
3-54,  4-37,  4-38,  4-43,  4-60,  4-61,  4-62 

Southern  Nevada  Public  Land  Management 
Act/SNPLMA:  2-1,  3-1,  3-9,  3-50,  3-54,  3-65,  3- 
66,  3-68,  3-69,  4-1,  4-6,  4-8,  4-14,  4-16,  4-23,  4- 
29,  4-31,  4-32,  4-33,  4-38,  4-39,  4-42,  4-43,  4-44, 
4-45,  4-54,  4-55,  4-56,  4-57,  4-61,  4-62 

Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority /SNWA:  3-16, 
3-22,  3-23,  3-24,  3-65,  3-67,  4-18,  4-20,  4-21,  4- 
22,  4-48,  4-29,  4-62 

Special  status:  2-2,  2-5,  2-10,  3-24,  3-25,  3-26,  3- 
27,  3-30,  4-17,  4-25,  4-26 

Species  of  concern:  3-26,  3-29,  4-25 

Spring  Mountain  National  Recreation  Area:  3-51, 

3- 53 

State  Historic  Preservation  Office/SHPO:  3-37, 

4- 29,  4-31,4-32,  4-42,  5-2 

State  Implementation  Plan/SIP:  3-3,  3-8,  3-9,  3- 
14,  4-4,  4-6,  4-7,  4-8,  4-9,  4-10,  4-12,  4-14,  4-58 

Subsidence:  2-10,  3-2,  3-7,  4-14,  4-16 

Sulfur  dioxide:  2-10,  3-2,  3-7,  4-12,  4-58 

T 

Traditional  cultural  properties:  4-32 

Trail  system:  3-54,  4-42,  4-43 

Tule  Springs:  2-6,  2-9,  2-11,  3-35,  3-36,  3-37,  3- 
39,  3-40,  3-51,  4-30,  4-36,  4-37,  4-39,  4-40,  4-42, 
4-60,  4-64 

Two-tone  penstemon:  3-26,  3-29,  4-26,  4-28 

u 

Unused  apportionments:  3-23 


Upper  Las  Vegas  Wash:  2-2,  3-37,  4-33,  4-34,  4- 

40,  4-60 

V 

Viewshed:  4-61 

Visual  resource  management:  2-10,  3-43,  3-45,  4- 

36 

w 

Water  Resource  Plan:  3-22,  3-24,  3-67 

Wetlands:  1-9,  3-16,  3-24,  3-25,  3-54 

Wilderness  Study  Area/WSA:  3-50,  3-54,  4-40, 
4-42 
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s 

Santini-Burton  Act  of  1 980:  1  -2 
Scoping:  5-1 
Seismicity:  3-10 

Sloan  Canyon:  3-38,  3-39,  3-43,  3-44,  3-51,  3-53, 
3-54,  4-37,  4-38,  4-43,  4-60,  4-61,  4-62 

Southern  Nevada  Public  Land  Management 
Act/SNPLMA:  2-1,  3-1,  3-9,  3-50,  3-54,  3-65,  3- 
66,  3-68,  3-69,  4-1,  4-6,  4-8,  4-14,  4-16,  4-23,  4- 
29,  4-31,  4-32,  4-33,  4-38,  4-39,  4-42,  4-43,  4-44, 
4-45,  4-54,  4-55,  4-56,  4-57,  4-61,  4-62 

Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority/SNWA:  3-16, 
3-22,  3-23,  3-24,  3-65,  3-67,  4-18,  4-20,  4-21,  4- 
22,  4-48,  4-29,  4-62 

Special  status:  2-2,  2-5,  2-10,  3-24,  3-25,  3-26,  3- 
27,  3-30,  4-17,  4-25,4-26 

Species  of  concern:  3-26,  3-29,  4-25 

Spring  Mountain  National  Recreation  Area:  3-5 1 , 

3- 53 

State  Historic  Preservation  Office/SHPO:  3-37, 

4- 29,  4-31,4-32,  4-42,  5-2 

State  Implementation  Plan/SIP:  3-3,  3-8,  3-9,  3- 
14,  4-4,  4-6,  4-7,  4-8,  4-9,  4-10,  4-12,  4-14,  4-58 

Subsidence:  2-10,  3-2,  3-7,  4-14,  4-16 

Sulfur  dioxide:  2-10,  3-2,  3-7,  4-12,  4-58 

T 

Traditional  cultural  properties:  4-32 

Trail  system:  3-54,  4-42,  4-43 

Tule  Springs:  2-6,  2-9,  2-11,  3-35,  3-36,  3-37,  3- 
39,  3-40,  3-51,  4-30,  4-36,  4-37,  4-39,  4-40,  4-42, 
4-60,  4-64 

Two-tone  penstemon:  3-26,  3-29,  4-26,  4-28 

U 

Unused  apportionments:  3-23 


Upper  Las  Vegas  Wash:  2-2,  3-37,  4-33,  4-34,  4- 

40,  4-60 

V 

Viewshed:  4-61 

Visual  resource  management:  2-10,  3-43,  3-45,  4- 

36 

w 

Water  Resource  Plan:  3-22,  3-24,  3-67 

Wetlands:  1-9,  3-16,  3-24,  3-25,  3-54 

Wilderness  Study  Area/WSA:  3-50,  3-54,  4-40, 
4-42 
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TABLE  A-l 

CLIMATE  DATA  FOR  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA 


Average 

Tempera  ture(°F) 

Average  High 
Temperature(°F) 

Average  Low 
Temperature(°F) 

Precipitation 

(inches) 

Average  Wind 
Speed  (mph) 

Jan. 

45.4 

56.8 

33.9 

0.51 

7.2 

Feb. 

50.6 

62.6 

38.5 

0.53 

8 

Mar. 

56.5 

69.3 

43.7 

0.48 

9.1 

Apr. 

64.8 

78.3 

51.3 

0.21 

10.9 

May 

74.3 

88.2 

60.4 

0.16 

11 

Jun. 

83.9 

98.5 

69.3 

0.08 

11.2 

Jul. 

90.1 

104.4 

75.9 

0.45 

10 

Aug. 

88.3 

102.2 

74.3 

0.45 

9.4 

Sep. 

80.3 

94.6 

66 

0.33 

8.6 

Oct. 

67.6 

81.4 

53.8 

0.24 

7.6 

Nov. 

53.9 

66.4 

41.5 

0.36 

7.2 

Dec. 

45.9 

57.4 

34.3 

0.37 

7.2 

From  Western  Regional  Climate  Center,  Data  for  Las  Vegas  Airport  (WSO),  Period  of  Record:  2/  1/1937  to 
7/31/2003,  Desert  Research  Institute,  Reno,  Nevada.  (http://www.wrcc.dri.edu/cgi-bin/cliMAIN.pl7nvlasv). 
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TABLE  A-2 

OBSERVED  PM10  CONCENTRATIONS,  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA,  2002 


Site 

Number  of 
Observations 

Annual  Mean 

JS 

w> 

5 

+- 

(Z> 

Month 

Date 

JS 

I5X 

5 

■e 

a 

<N 

Month 

Date 

3rd  High 

Month 

Date 

JS 

SI 

s 

JS 

T 

Month 

Date 

Apex 

349 

26 

465 

APR 

15 

176 

AUG 

19 

151 

APR 

17 

125 

JUN 

8 

Boulder  City 

340 

21 

371 

APR 

15 

168 

AUG 

19 

104 

FEB 

23 

103 

MAR 

13 

Craig  Road 

346 

50 

535 

APR 

15 

335 

MAR 

13 

188 

AUG 

19 

145 

MAR 

7 

City  Center 

338 

44 

255 

APR 

15 

197 

MAR 

1 

164 

AUG 

19 

154 

MAR 

13 

Green  Valley 

343 

36 

371 

APR 

15 

190 

JUL 

10 

185 

AUG 

19 

146 

JUL 

15 

JD  Smith 

349 

48 

339 

APR 

15 

211 

MAR 

1 

177 

MAR 

13 

168 

AUG 

19 

E.  Sahara 

346 

39 

308 

APR 

15 

180 

MAR 

13 

163 

AUG 

19 

123 

JUL 

10 

Microscale 

353 

52 

411 

APR 

15 

179 

MAR 

1 

171 

APR 

14 

163 

AUG 

19 

S.E.  Valley 

343 

34 

255 

APR 

15 

143 

AUG 

19 

137 

MAR 

13 

130 

JUL 

15 

Paul  Meyer 
Park 

343 

29 

103 

JUL 

15 

89 

JUL 

10 

79 

SEP 

27 

72 

JUL 

31 

Walter 

Johnson 

344 

26 

158 

APR 

15 

114 

JUL 

10 

104 

JUL 

15 

103 

AUG 

19 

Jean 

337 

16 

208 

APR 

15 

78 

JUL 

10 

74 

AUG 

19 

69 

MAR 

13 

Lone 

Mountain 

346 

27 

125 

AUG 

19 

101 

APR 

15 

93 

JUL 

15 

83 

JUL 

10 

Pelo  Verde 

333 

25 

150 

APR 

15 

102 

AUG 

19 

92 

JUL 

10 

91 

JUL 

15 

Joe  Neal 

346 

43 

296 

APR 

15 

268 

MAR 

1 

258 

MAR 

13 

204 

JAN 

10 

Mesquite 

328 

33 

413 

APR 

15 

380 

JUL 

14 

192 

JUL 

13 

184 

FEB 

28 

E.  Flamingo 

251 

36 

358 

APR 

15 

127 

MAR 

1 

123 

JUL 

15 

111 

AUG 

19 

Orr 

85 

35 

62 

DEC 

13 

58 

NOV 

25 

54 

NOV 

8 

52 

DEC 

10 

Source:  Clark  County  Air  Monitoring  2002  NAMS/SLAMS  Network  Review,  June  30,  2003,  Clark  County 
Department  of  Air  Quality  and  Environmental  Management. 
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TABLE  A, 3  Future-Year  (2006, 2012, 2018)  BLM  Land  Sale  Emissions  by  Development  Type 

Construction 

PMi0  _ Operation  Emissions  (tons) _ 

Emissions 

Final  Land  Use  Source  Group  Year3  (tons)  $02  NQx  CO  VOC  PM<p  PM2$  C02 


1.  Single-family  housing 


2.  Multifamily  housing 


3.  Office  buildings 


4.  Retal 


5.  Moderate-sized  casinosMeis 


6.  Industrial 


7.  Recreational 


2000 

151.63 

191.3 

2006 

799.35 

627.5 

2018 

555.39 

1,409.1 

2000 

27.78 

11.8 

2006 

61.25 

139.4 

2018 

77.98 

438.3 

2000 

1.29 

6.4 

2006 

109.53 

121.8 

2018 

149.95 

347.3 

2000 

0.75 

5.2 

2006 

58.25 

255.7 

2018 

82.04 

902.0 

2000 

0.12 

0.0 

2006 

11.7 

25.9 

2018 

16.43 

79.8 

2000 

0.76 

0.5 

2006 

146.3 

3.1 

2018 

206.1 

16.9 

2000 

4.34 

0.2 

2006 

78.19 

0.9 

2018 

110.12 

2.6 

812.2 

1.979.9 

179.3 

2.588.8 

5,336.1 

462.9 

5,211.1 

7,725.6 

507.5 

53.9 

177.3 

16.0 

605.3 

1,827.3 

136.1 

1,609.9 

3,11.4 

178.3 

24.6 

44.9 

4.1 

455.7 

734.3 

54.3 

1,190.3 

1,128.5 

64.9 

40.3 

285.8 

25.7 

0.1 

0.5 

0.0 

163.0 

1,017.1 

73.4 

341.5 

1,793.5 

95.7 

2.7 

12.8 

1.2 

15.3 

68.6 

5.2 

59.4 

137.5 

10.2 

1.4 

11.0 

1.0 

7.9 

61.8 

4.7 

17.8 

140.9 

7.8 

593.5 

82.5 

373,925.6 

1,938.9 

272.7 

1,244,660.1 

4,521.1 

621.9 

2,863,040.4 

46.0 

3.8 

21,792.3 

542.7 

45.3 

264,599.9 

1,814.6 

144.0 

363,333.5 

15.5 

2.8 

11,688.8 

292.6 

54.5 

226,246.7 

361.3 

157.2 

654,650.1 

67.2 

1.7 

7,006.2 

3.570.9 

87.9 

339,137.5 

0.1 

0.0 

17.5 

281.1 

9.3 

43,635.0 

998.6 

29.7 

150,677.3 

8.5 

2.3 

850.3 

52.6 

15.5 

5,305.1 

286.1 

77.9 

23,803.50 

U 

1.5 

212.6 

39.9 

9.8 

1,393.2 

177.4 

43.2 

6,132.1 

1.329.7  13,146.6  952.0 

3.948.4  23,633.6  1,285.9  12,977.0  321.8  1.606,591.1 
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TABLE  A.3  (Com) 


Pinal  Land  Use  Source  Group 

Year3 

Construction 

P**« 

Operation  Emissions  (tons) 

Emissions 

(tons) 

$g2 

NOx 

CO 

voc 

pm25 

eo2 

8.  Religious 

2000 

12.14 

4.2 

18.0 

53.4 

4.8 

17.3 

2.6 

7,3935 

2006 

3.85 

6.7 

28.5 

81.4 

6.9 

28.0 

4.2 

12,077.0 

2013 

5.43 

14.9 

55.5 

107.0 

7.9 

59.6 

9.5 

27,698.5 

9,  Public  facies 

2000 

0.11 

0.5 

2.5 

6.6 

0.6 

2.6 

0.5 

1,078.7 

2006 

29.53 

7.6 

30.6 

71.4 

5.3 

33.3 

6.8 

14,012.3 

2013 

41,66 

45.9 

159.1 

194.0 

11.2 

189.2 

41.2 

35,0239 

8LM  total 

2000 

198.93 

229.2 

955.7 

2,572.1 

233.3 

716.9 

97.7 

423,966.5 

2006 

1298.01 

1,188.8 

5.724.7 

22,844.6 

1,791.2 

6,780.0 

504.9 

2,201,116.8 

2018 

1245.12 

3,256.7C 

12,593.1 

38,947.0 

2,149.9 

21,884.9 

1,446.2 

6,286,957.4 

Clark  County  total 

2000 

NAb 

47,693.2 

78,737.3 

307,587.4 

28,792.2 

87,870.0 

3,242.3 

NA 

2006 

NA 

47,333.3 

79,525.7 

349,923.5 

25,829,5 

103,353.9 

3,095.8 

NA 

2013 

NA 

4,472..7C  48,998.5 

308,131.9 

19,986.1 

132.900.3 

2,5976 

NA 

%  of  8LM  to  Clark  County  total 

2000 

NA 

0.5 

1.2 

0,8 

0.3 

0.9 

NA 

NA 

2006 

NA 

2.5 

7.2 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

NA 

NA 

2013 

NA 

72.8® 

25.7 

12.4 

10.8 

16.5 

NA 

NA 

up  to  the  >®ar  of  interest  since  199 
NA  =  not  available. 


c  Anticipate  50-65%  reduction  in  emissions  based  on  energy 
usage  factor. 
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NOTE:  Figures  A-l  through  A-6  are  from  the  Cumulative  Las  Vegas  Valley  Air  Quality  Monitoring 
Assessment  of  Ongoing  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  Federal  Land  Disposition  Actions  within 
the  BLM  Disposal  Boundary,  Work  Conducted  in  Support  of  Current  and  Proposed  Land  Disposition 
Actions,  October  1998  through  2018,  by  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  a  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
Office  of  Science  Laboratory,  April  2004.  The  green  line  on  figures  A-2  through  A-6  represents  the 
cumulative  impact  assessment  area  in  the  air  quality  model. 


FIGURE  A-l 

WIND  DIRECTION  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA 
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l=CCTM  2006  base 


August  27.2000  23:00:00 
Min=  -0001  it  (40.46).  Mai=  0003  at  (34.64) 


FIGURE  A-2 

Projected  Changes  in  CO  and  03  Concentrations  from  2000  to  2006  (The  figures  shown  are  for 
Greenwich  meantime  with  the  maximum  differences  in  CO  and  03  for  the  days  shown.)  From  Main 
Report  Figure  5.18. 


FIGURE  A-3 

Projected  Changes  in  CO  and  03  Concentrations  from  2000  to  2018  (The  figures  shown  are  for 
Greenwich  meantime  with  the  maximum  differences  in  CO  and  03  for  the  days  shown.)  From  Main 
Report  Figure  5.19. 
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FIGURE  A-4 

Projected  Changes  in  PMlO  Concentrations  from  2000  to  2006  and  2000  to  2018  (The  1-hour  average 
values  correspond  to  the  highest  levels  calculated  for  the  day.)  From  Main  Report  Figure  5.20. 


l 


FIGURE  A-5 

Differences  in  PMlO  between  the  Base  Year  2000  and  Future  Year  2006  (The  regions  with  positive  values 
signify  regions  where  the  PMlO  concentration  will  be  lower  in  2006  than  in  2000.)  From  Main  Report 
Figure  5.21. 
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Figure  A-6 

Differences  in  PMlO  between  the  Base  Year  2000  and  Future  Year  2018  (The  regions  with  positive  values 
signify  regions  where  the  PMlO  concentration  will  be  lower  in  2018  than  in  2000.)  From  Main  Report 
Figure  5.22. 


Figure  A-7  Baseline  Soil  Disturbance  Dust  Model  Input  Layer  for  the  1.3-km  Resolution  Grid. 
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TABLE  A4 

OZONE  (PPM)  8-HOUR  AVERAGE  2001 


Monitoring  Station  Name 

Highest 

8-Hour 

Cone. 

2nd 

Highest 

8-Hour 

Cone. 

3rd 

Highest 

8-Hour 

Cone. 

4th 

Highest 

8-Hour 

Cone. 

Mean 

Number  of 
Exceedances 
of  Primary 
Standard 

Apex 

0.076 

0.075 

0.074 

0.074 

0.036 

0 

Boulder  City 

0.074 

0.073 

0.072 

0.071 

0.040 

0 

Craig  Road 

0.078 

0.071 

0.071 

0.070 

0.024 

0 

City  Center 

0.083 

0.070 

0.067 

0.063 

0.019 

0 

J.D.  Smith 

0.080 

0.072 

0.072 

0.071 

0.023 

0 

Jean 

0.082 

0.080 

0.080 

0.079 

0.041 

0 

Joe  Neal 

0.094 

0.085 

0.084 

0.083 

0.036 

2 

Lone  Mountain 

0.090 

0.088 

0.082 

0.080 

0.030 

2 

Southeast  Valley 

0.076 

0.076 

0.075 

0.072 

0.030 

0 

Paul  Meyer  Park 

0.085 

0.081 

0.080 

0.076 

0.030 

1 

Palo  Verde 

0.091 

0.090 

0.078 

0.078 

0.039 

2 

Searchlight 

0.084 

0.079 

0.074 

0.073 

0.042 

0 

Walter  Johnson 

0.092 

0.088 

0.082 

0.082 

0.032 

2 

Winterwood 

0.085 

0.074 

0.072 

0.071 

0.026 

1 

Mesquite 

0.056 

0.051 

0.050 

0.049 

0.016 

0 

Health  District 

0.087 

0.073 

0.070 

0.068 

0.025 

1 

8-hour  ozone  readings  (in  ppm)  for  monitoring  stations  in  the  NAMS/SLAMS  Network  for  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
The  four  highest  8-hour  readings  are  used  to  determine  violations  of  the  new  standard  of  0.08  ppm  for  ozone  on  an 
8-hour  basis. 
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TABLE  A-5 

2001  ANNUAL  BLM  DISPOSAL  AREA  CONTROLLED  PM10  EMISSIONS  AND 
ATTAINMENT  CONCENTRATION  CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOURCES 

PM10 

(TPY) 

Controlled 

PM10  (TPY) 

Percent 

Reduction 

Impact  on 

Attainment 

Concentration 

teg/m3) 

Stationary  Point  Sources 

Sand  &  Gravel  Operations 

627 

627 

0.00 

0.13 

Utilities  -  Natural  Gas 

199 

199 

0.00 

0.04 

Asphalt  Concrete  Manufacture 

171 

171 

0.00 

0.04 

Industrial  Processes 

80 

80 

0.00 

0.02 

Other  Sources 

124 

124 

0.00 

0.03 

Total 

1,201 

1,201 

0.00 

0.26 

Stationary  Area  Sources 

Small  Point  Sources 

184 

184 

0.00 

0.04 

Residential  Firewood 

89 

89 

0.00 

0.02 

Residential  Natural  Gas 

79 

79 

0.00 

0.02 

Commercial  Natural  Gas 

33.2 

33.2 

0.00 

0.01 

Industrial  Natural  Gas 

14 

14 

0.00 

0.00 

NG  -  Purchased  at  the  Source  -  Carried  by  SWG 

210 

210 

0.00 

0.04 

Structural  /  Vehicle  Fires  /  Wild  Fires 

20 

20 

0.00 

0.00 

Charbroiling!  Meat  Cooking 

889 

889 

0.00 

0.19 

Disturbed  Vacant  Lands  /  Unpaved  Parking  Lots 

33,100 

21,184 

-36.00 

4.53 

Native  Desert  Fugitive  Dust 

9,520 

9,520 

0.00 

2.04 

Stabilized  Vacant  Lands  Dust 

3,640 

3,640 

0.00 

0.78 

Construction  Activity  Fugitive  Dust 

23,109 

15,252 

-34.00 

3.26 

Windblown  Construction  Dust 

18,381 

11,861 

-35.47 

2.54 

Total 

89,269 

62,976 

-30.23 

13.47 

Nonroad  Mobile  Sources 

Airport  Support  Equipment 

44 

44 

0.00 

0.01 

Commercial  Equipment 

0.3 

0.3 

0.00 

0.00 

Construction  &  Mining  Equipment 

428 

428 

0.00 

0.09 

Lawn  &  Garden  Equipment 

15 

15 

0.00 

0.00 

Railroad  Equipment 

17 

17 

0.00 

0.00 

Recreational  Equipment 

1.0 

1.0 

0.00 

0.00 

McCarran  International  Airport 

297 

297 

0.00 

0.06 

Henderson  Executive  Airport 

7 

7 

0.00 

0.00 

North  Las  Vegas  Municipal  Airport 

27 

27 

0.00 

0.01 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base 

31.9 

31.9 

0.00 

0.01 

Total 

867 

867 

0.00 

0.19 

Onroad  Mobile  Sources 

Paved  Road  Dust  (Includes  Construction  Track  Out) 

55,005 

50,822 

-7.61 

10.87 

Unpaved  Road  Dust 

18,932 

18,932 

0.00 

4.05 

Highway  Construction  Projects  Activities 

2,782 

1,836 

-34.00 

0.39 

Highway  Construction  Projects  -  Wind  Erosion 

1,470 

951 

-35.29 

0.20 

Vehicular  Sulfate  PM 

489 

469 

0.00 

0.10 

Vehicular  Tire  Wear 

100 

100 

0.00 

0.02 

Vehicular  Brake  Wear 

163 

163 

0.00 

0.03 

Vehicular  Exhaust 

346 

346 

0.00 

0.07 

Total 

79,287 

73,638 

-7.12 

15.75 

Background 

16.5 

Total 

170,625 

138,683 

-18.95 

46.20 

Source:  PM10  State  Implementation  Plan  for  Clark  County,  June  2001. 
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TABLE  A-6 

2006  24-HOUR  BLM  DISPOSAL  AREA  CONTROLLED  PMj0  EMISSIONS  AND 
ATTAINMENT  CONCENTRATION  CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOURCES 

PM10 

(TPD) 

Controlled 

PM10  (TPD) 

Percent 

Reduction 

Impact  on 

Attainment 

Concentration 

Stationary  Point  Sources 

Sand  &  Gravel  Operations 

1.72 

1.72 

0.00 

1.18 

Utilities  -  Natural  Gas 

0.55 

0.55 

0.00 

0.37 

Asphalt  Concrete  Manufacture 

0.47 

0.47 

0.00 

0.32 

Industrial  Processes 

0.22 

0.22 

0.00 

0.15 

Other  Sources 

0.34 

0.34 

0.00 

0.23 

Total 

3.29 

3.29 

0.00 

2.25 

Stationary  Area  Sources 

Small  Point  Sources 

0.50 

0.50 

0.00 

0.35 

Residential  Firewood 

1.12 

1.12 

0.00 

0.77 

Residential  Natural  Gas 

0.25 

0.25 

0.00 

0.17 

Commercial  Natural  Gas 

0.09 

0.09 

0.00 

0.06 

Industrial  Natural  Gas 

0.04 

0.04 

0.00 

0.03 

NG  -  Purchased  at  the  Source  -  Carried  by  SWG 

0.58 

0.58 

0.00 

0.39 

Structural  /  Vehicle  Fires  /  Wild  Fires 

0.07 

0.07 

0.00 

0.04 

Charbroiling  /  Meat  Cooking 

2.84 

2.84 

0.00 

1.94 

Disturbed  Vacant  lands/  Unpaved  Parking  lots 

19.30 

5.40 

-72.00 

3.70 

Native  Desert  Fugitive  Dust 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Stabilized  Vacant  lands  Dust 

1.09 

1.09 

0.00 

0.75 

Construction  Activity  Fugitive  Dust 

40.70 

13.02 

-68.00 

8.93 

Windblown  Construction  Dust 

90.34 

27.20 

-69.89 

18.64 

Total 

156.91 

52.00 

-66.73 

35.77 

Nonroad  Mobile  Sources 

Airport  Support  Equipment 

0.14 

0.14 

0.00 

0.10 

Commercial  Equipment 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Construction  &  Mining  Equipment 

1.36 

1.36 

0.00 

0.94 

Lawn  &  Garden  Equipment 

0.05 

0.05 

0.00 

0.03 

Railroad  Equipment 

0.05 

0.05 

0.00 

0.04 

Recreational  Equipment 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

McCarran  International  Airport 

0.57 

0.57 

0.00 

0.39 

Henderson  Executive  Airport 

0.02 

0.02 

0.00 

0.01 

North  Las  Vegas  Municipal  Airport 

0.07 

0.07 

0.00 

0.05 

Nellis  Air  Force  8ase 

0.09 

0.09 

0-00 

0.06 

Total 

2.36 

2.36 

0.00 

1.62 

Onroad  Mobile  Sources 

Paved  Road  Dust  (Includes  Construction  Track  Out) 

161.70 

114.86 

-28.97 

78.71 

Unpaved  Road  Dust 

55.11 

19.50 

-64.61 

13.36 

Highway  Construction  Projects  Activities 

4.90 

1.57 

-68.00 

1.07 

Highway  Construction  Projects  -  Wind  Erosion 

7.20 

2.22 

-69.17 

1.52 

Vehicular  Sulfate  PM 

1.52 

1.52 

0.00 

1.04 

Vehicular  Tire  Wear 

0.32 

0.32 

0.00 

0.22 

Vehicular  Brake  Wear 

0.51 

0.51 

0.00 

0.35 

Vehicular  Exhaust 

0.91 

0.91 

0.00 

0.62 

Total 

232.16 

141.40 

-39.09 

96.90 

Background 

10.5 

Total 

394.72 

199.25 

-49.52 

147.04 

Source:  PM10  State  Implementation  Plan  for  Clark  County,  June  2001. 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY  ALIGNMENT  ANALYSIS 
FOR  POTENTIAL  AIR  IMPACTS 

Total  acres  of  BLM  land  identified  in  ROW  alignments  within  the  disposal  boundary  equals  12,741.72. 
Representative  Analysis 
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2  miles 


ROW  ALIGNMENT  EXAMPLE  1 


Area  within  alignment: 


Example  1 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

1011.954 

0.1917 

1 

50 

800.6468 

0.1517 

1 

50 

413.6412 

0.0784 

1 

50 

628.9396 

0.1191 

1 

50 

319.7297 

0.0606 

1 

50 

3174.911 

0.6015 

158745.6 

3.644297 

1276.097 

0.2417 

2 

100 

1276.097 

0.2417 

2 

100 

672.8378 

0.1275 

2 

100 

650.5383 

0.1232 

2 

100 

320.2425 

0.0607 

2 

100 

4195.812 

0.7948 

419581.2 

9.632258 

13.27655 

Total 
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4  miles 


ROW  ALIGNMENT  EXAMPLE  2 


Area  within  alignment: 


Example  2 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

1314.581 

0.249 

1 

50 

1314.581 

0.249 

1 

50 

1314.581 

0.249 

1 

50 

1315.87 

0.2493 

1 

50 

1315.87 

0.2493 

1 

50 

1315.87 

0.2493 

1 

50 

1315.87 

0.2493 

1 

50 

304.6747 

0.0577 

1 

50 

296.3164 

0.0561 

1 

50 

342.8393 

0.0649 

1 

50 

1009.074 

0.1911 

1 

50 

670.7851 

0.1271 

1 

50 

313.5877 

0.0594 

1 

50 

658.402 

0.1247 

1 

50 

12802.9 

2.4252 

640145.1 

14.69571 

1315.779 

0.2492 

2 

100 

1315.779 

0.2492 

2 

100 

1315.779 

0.2492 

2 

100 

1050.584 

0.199 

2 

100 

1058.943 

0.2006 

2 

100 

652.9337 

0.1237 

2 

100 

359.4862 

0.0681 

2 

100 

346.1849 

0.0656 

2 

100 

331.4059 

0.0628 

2 

100 

656.179 

0.1243 

2 

100 

8403.054 

1.5917 

840305.4 

19.29076 

33.98647 

Total 
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10.5  miles 


ROW  ALIGNMENT  EXAMPLE  3 


186120  186121  186122  186123  186124  186219  186220 

.  ~J . .  . - . ~+“ . ~ .  .  | 


186022 


186023 


186024 


”1:186028  — H8602*7  186026  —186025 

186029 


186119 


186130 


186129 


186128  186127  186126  186125  186230  186228 


Area  within  alignment: 


Example  3 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

1326.483 

0.2513 

1 

50 

1318.158 

0.2497 

1 

50 

1318.158 

0.2497 

1 

50 

3962.799 

0.7507 

198139.9 

4.548667 

1326.483 

0.2513 

2 

100 

1318.158 

0.2497 

2 

100 

1313.723 

0.2489 

2 

100 

1318.158 

0.2497 

2 

100 

1313.723 

0.2489 

2 

100 

1314.172 

0.2489 

2 

100 

1313.723 

0.2489 

2 

100 

1313.723 

0.2489 

2 

100 

1314.173 

0.2489 

2 

100 

1314.173 

0.2489 

2 

100 

1314.172 

0.2489 

2 

100 

1326.411 

0.2513 

2 

100 

1326.41 

0.2513 

2 

100 

1326.41 

0.2513 

2 

100 

1326.411 

0.2513 

2 

100 

1328.155 

0.2516 

2 

100 

1328.155 

0.2516 

2 

100 

1328.155 

0.2516 

2 

100 

1328.155 

0.2516 

2 

100 

1330.685 

0.2521 

2 

100 

1330.686 

0.2521 

2 

100 
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Example  3 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

1330.685 

0.2521 

2 

100 

1330.686 

0.2521 

2 

100 

1327.35 

0.2514 

2 

100 

1327.35 

0.2514 

2 

100 

1327.35 

0.2514 

2 

100 

1327.35 

0.2514 

2 

100 

1321.596 

0.2503 

2 

100 

1321.596 

0.2503 

2 

100 

1321.596 

0.2503 

2 

100 

1321.596 

0.2503 

2 

100 

1320.615 

0.2502 

2 

100 

1320.615 

0.2502 

2 

100 

1320.615 

0.2502 

2 

100 

1320.615 

0.2502 

2 

100 

1355.492 

0.2568 

2 

100 

1355.491 

0.2568 

2 

100 

1355.491 

0.2568 

2 

100 

1355.491 

0.2568 

2 

100 

51715.59 

9.7967 

5171559 

118.7227 

123.2713 

Total 
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ROW  ALIGNMENT  EXAMPLE  4 


3  miles 


Area  within  alignment: 


Example  4 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

760.3556 

0.144 

1 

50 

1356.862 

0.257 

1 

50 

1356.862 

0.257 

1 

50 

1356.862 

0.257 

1 

50 

4830.941 

0.915 

241547.1 

5.545158 

1331.816 

0.2523 

2 

100 

1331.815 

0.2523 

2 

100 

1331.816 

0.2523 

2 

100 

1331.815 

0.2523 

2 

100 

1302.77 

0.2468 

2 

100 

1302.77 

0.2468 

2 

100 

1302.77 

0.2468 

2 

100 

1302.77 

0.2468 

2 

100 

10538.34 

1.9964 

1053834 

24.1927 

29.73786 

Total 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Take  pride 

Nevada  Fish  and  Wildlife  Office  in^m ERICA 

1340  Financial  Boulevard,  Suite  234 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 
(775)  861-6300  -  Fax:  (775)  861-6301 

November  12, 2003 
File  No.  1-5-04-SP-408 

Memorandum 

To:  Supervisor,  Renewable  Resources,  Las  Vegas  Field  Office,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 

Management,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

From:  Field  Supervisor,  Nevada  Fish  and  Wildlife  Office,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Service,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Subject;  Species  List  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Disposal  Boundary  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  Clark  County,  Nevada 

This  is  in  response  to  your  memo  received  on  October  14,  2003,  regarding  the  subject  project 
area,  which  includes  approximately  20,000  to  50,000  acres  of  public  lands  for  sale  or  use  under 
the  1998  Southern  Nevada  Public  Land  Management  Act  and  2002  Clark  County  Conservation 
of  Public  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Act  in  the  following  townships:  1 8  South  (R  59,  60  East); 
19  South  (R  59,  60,  61,  62  East);  20  South  (R  59,  60,  61, 62  East);  21  South  (R  59,  60,  61,  62,  63 
East);  22  South  (R  59,  60,  61,  62,  63  East);  and  23  South  (R  60,  61, 62,  63  East).  The  following 
federally  listed  species  may  occur  in  or  near  the  vicinity  of  the  subject  project  area: 

*  Bald  eagle  ( Haliaeetus  leucocephalus),  threatened 

*  Desert  tortoise  ( Gopherus  agassizii)  (Mojave  population),  threatened 

This  list  fulfills  the  requirement  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Service)  to  provide  information 
on  listed  species  pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
(Act),  for  projects  that  are  authorized,  funded,  or  earned  out  by  a  Federal  agency. 

The  Nevada  Fish  and  Wildlife  Office  no  longer  provides  species  of  concern  lists.  Most  of  these 
species  for  which  we  have  concern,  are  also  on  the  sensitive  species  list  for  Nevada  maintained 
by  the  State  of  Nevada's  Natural  Heritage  Program  (Heritage).  Instead  of  maintaining  our  own 
list,  we  are  adopting  Heritage's  sensitive  species  list  and  partnering  with  them  to  provide 
distribution  data  and  information  on  the  conservation  needs  for  sensitive  species  to  agencies  or 
project  proponents.  The  mission  of  Heritage  is  to  continually  evaluate  the  conservation  priorities 
of  native  plants,  animals,  and  their  habitats,  particularly  those  most  vulnerable  to  extinction  or 
are  in  serious  decline.  Consideration  of  these  sensitive  species  and  exploring  management 
alternatives  early  in  the  planning  process  can  provide  long-term  conservation  benefits  and  avoid 
future  conflicts. 
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Supervisor,  Renewable  Resources  File  No.  1-5-04-SP-4O8 


For  a  list  of  sensitive  species  by  county,  visit  Heritage’s  website  at  www.lieritage.tiv.gov.  For  a 
specific  list  of  sensitive  species  that  may  occur  in  the  project  area,  you  can  obtain  a  data  request 
form  from  the  website  or  by  contacting  Heritage  at  1550  East  College  Parkway,  Suite  137, 
Carson  City,  N  V  89706,  775-687-4245.  Please  indicate  on  the  form  that  your  request  is  being 
obtained  as  part  of  your  coordination  with  the  Service  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

During  your  project  analysis,  if  you  obtain  new  information  or  data  for  any  Nevada  sensitive 
species,  we  request  that  you  provide  the  information  to  Heritage  at  the  above  address. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  disposal  of  these  lands  may  impact  the  Las  Vegas  bearpoppy 
(Arctomecon  caHfomica)  and  the  Las  Vegas  buckwheat  ( Etiogonum  corymhosum  var. 
ghitmosum K  species  listed  as  sensitive  under  the  Heritage  Program.  These  species  are  also  listed 
as  critically  endangered  by  the  State  of  Nevada  under  Nevada  Revised  Statutes  (NRS)  527.260- 
,300.  For  these  species,  no  member  of  its  kind  may  be  removed  or  destroyed  at  any  time  by  any 
means  except  under  special  permit  issued  by  the  State  Forester  (NRS  527.2705,  it  should  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  plant  species  on  the  State's  critically  endangered  list  are  not  federally 
listed  by  the  Service  because  of  the  protection  afforded  to  them  under  the  State  law. 
Consideration  of  these  species  during  project  impact  evaluation  and  planning,  as  well  as  early 
coordination  with  the  State  is  important  to  assist  with  species  conservation  efforts  and  to  prevent 
the  need  for  Federal  listing  actions  in  the  future. 

Additionally,  we  are  concerned  that  the  project  may  impact  the  Gila  monster  ( Hetoderma 
suspect nm  cinctum),  a  species  listed  as  sensitive  under  the  Heritage  Program  and  as  a  protected 
species  under  Nevada  State  law.  The  banded  Gila  monster  resides  primarily  in  the  Mojave  desert 
scrub  and  salt  desert  scrub  ecosystems  in  southern  Nevada,  southeastern  California,  southwestern 
Utah,  and  western  Arizona.  The  Gila  monster  is  one  of  only  two  venomous  lizard  species  in  the 
world.  Gila  monsters  are  difficult  to  locate  as  they  spend  the  majority  of  the  year  in  underground 
burrows;  however,  illegal  collection,  construction  of  roads,  and  loss  of  habitat  continue  to 
threaten  this  sensitive.  Given  that  the  Gila  monster  may  occur  within  the  project  area,  we  ask 
that  you  evaluate  and  minimize  impacts  to  any  existing  populations  and  suitable  habitat  for  this 
species. 

Based  on  the  Service’s  conservation  responsibilities  and  management  authority  for  migratory 
birds  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (META)  of  1918,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  703  et  seq,), 
we  are  concerned  about  potential  impacts  the  proposed  project  may  have  on  migratory  birds  in 
the  project  area,  particularly  on  lands  near  or  adjacent  to  protected  habitat,  e.g..  Desert  National 
Wildlife  Range,  Sloan  Canyon  National  Conservation  Area,  Red  Rock  National  Conservation 
Area,  etc.  Direct  impacts  to  migratory  birds  on  project  lands  and  indirect  impacts  to  migratory 
birds  on  these  protected  areas  should  be  considered  during  project  evaluation. 
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Finally,  it  is  important  that  the  project  analysis  consider  any  impacts  to  the  conservation  efforts 
being  implemented  and  the  79  species  covered  under  Clark  County  Multiple  Species  Habitat 
Conservation  Plan,  a  plan  permitted  under  section  10  of  the  Act,  that  occur  within  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  Disposal  Boundary. 

Please  reference  File  No.  1-5-04-SP-408  in  future  correspondence  concerning  this  species  list.  If 
you  have  any  questions  regarding  this  correspondence  or  require  additional  information,  please 
contact  Amy  LaVoie  in  our  Southern  Nevada  Field  Office  at  (702)  515-5230. 


cc: 

Reptile  Biologist,  Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Regional  Forester,  Southern  Region,  Nevada  Division  of  Forestry,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
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TABLE  B-l 

CLARK  COUNTY  MULTIPLE  SPECIES  HABITAT  CONSERVATION  PLAN 

COVERED  SPECIES  LIST 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Silver-haired  bat 

Lasionycteris  noctivagans 

Clockey  eggvetch 

Astragalus  oophorus  var. 
clokeyanus 

Long-eared  myotis 

Myotis  evotis 

Blue  Diamond  cholla 

Opuntia  whipplei  var. 
multigeniculata 

Long-legged  myotis 

Myotis  volans 

Threecomer  milkvetch 

Astragalus  geyeri  var.  triquetrus 

Palmer’s  chipmunk 

Tamias  palmeri 

Rough  angelica 

Angelica  scabrida 

American  peregrine 
falcon 

Falco  peregrinus  ana  turn 

Sticky  ringstem 

Yellow-billed  cuckoo 

Coccyzus  americanus 

Charleston  pussytoes 

Antennaria  soliceps 

Vermillion  flycatcher 

Pyrocephalus  rub  inns 

Las  Vegas  bearpoppy 

Arctomecon  californica 

Southwestern  willow 
flycatcher 

Empidonax  traillii  extimus 

White  bearpoppy 

A  rctomecon  merriam  i i 

Phainopepla 

Phainopepla  nitens 

Rosey  king  sandwart 

Arenaria  kingii  ssp.  rosea 

Summer  tanager 

Piranga  rubra 

Clockey  milkvetch 

Astragalus  aequalis 

Blue  grosbeck 

Guiraca  caerulea 

Spring  Mountains 
milkvetch 

Calochortus  striatus 

Arizona  bell’s  vireo 

Vireo  bellii  arizonae 

Alkali  mariposa  lily 

Calochortus  striatus 

Desert  tortoise 

Gopherus  agassizii 

Clockey  paintbrush 

Castilleja  martinii  var.  clokeyi 

Banded  gecko 

Coleonyx  variegatus 

Clockey  thistle 

Cirsium  clokeyi 

Desert  iguana 

Dipsosaurus  dorsalis 

Jaeger  whitlowgrass 

Draba  jaeger  i 

Western  chuckwalla 

Sauromalus  obesus  obesus 

Charleston  draba 

Draba  paucifructa 

Western  red-tailed 
skink 

Eumeces  gilberti 
rubricaudatus 

Inch  high  fleabane 

Erigeron  uncialis  var.  conjugans 

Large-spotted  leopard 
lizard 

Crotaphytus  wislizenii 

Forked  (Pahrump  Valley) 
buckwheat 

Eriogonum  bifurcatum 

Great  Basin  collared 
lizard 

Crotaphytus  bicinctores 

Sticky  buckwheat 

Eriogonum  viscidulum 

California  kingsnake 

Lampropeltis 

Clockey  greasebush 

Glossopetalon  clokeyi 

Glossy  snake 

Arizona  elegans 

Smooth  pungent  (dwarf) 
greasebush 

Glossopetalon  pungens  var. 
glabrum 

Western  long-nosed 
snake 

Rhinocheilus  lecontei 
lecontei 

Red  Rock  Canyon  astar 

Ionactis  caelestis 

Western  leaf-nosed 
snake 

Phyllorhynchus  decurtatus 
perkinsi 

Hidden  ivesia 

Ivesia  cryptocaulis 

Sonoran  lyre  snake 

Trimorphodon  biscutatus 
lambda 

Jaeger  beardtongue 

Penstemon  thompsoniae  ssp. 
jaegeri 

Sidewinder 

Crotalus  cerastes 

Jaeger  ivesia 

Ivesia  jaegeri 

Speckled  rattlesnake 

Crotalus  mitchellii 

Hitchcock  bladderpod 

Lesquerella  hitchcockii 

Mojave  green 
rattlesnake 

Crotalus  scutulatus 

Charleston  pinewood 
lousewart 

Pedicularis  semibarbata  var. 
charlestonensis 

Relict  leopard  frog 

Rana  onca 

White-margined 

beardtongue 

Penstemon  albomarginatus 

Dark  blue  butterfly 

Euphilotes  enoptes 
purpurea 

Charleston  beardtongue 

Penstemon  leiophyllus  var. 
keckii 

Spring  Mountain 
icariodes  blue 

Icaricia  icarioides 
austinorum 

Parish’s  phacelia 

Phacelia  parishii 
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TABLE  B-l 

CLARK  COUNTY  MULTIPLE  SPECIES  HABITAT  CONSERVATION  PLAN 

COVERED  SPECIES  LIST 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Mt.  Charleston  blue 
butterfly 

Icaricia  shasta 
charlestonensis 

Clockey  catchfly 

Silene  clokeyi 

Spring  Mountain 
acastus  checkerspot 

Chlosyne  acastus  robusta 

Charleston  tansy 

Sphaeromeria  compacta 

Morand’s  checkerspot 
butterfly 

Euphydryas  anicia 
morandi 

Charleston  kittentails 

Synthyris  ranunculina 

Carole’s  silverspot 
butterfly 

Speyeria  zerene  carolae 

Charleston  grounddaisy 

Townsendia jonesii  var.tumulosa 

Nevada  admiral 

Limenitis  weidemeyerii 
nevadae 

Limestone  violet 

Viola  charlestonensis 

Spring  Mountains 
springsnail 

Pyrgulopsis  deaconi 

Menzies'  anacolia  moss 

Anacolia  menzies ii 

Spring  Mountains 
comma  skipper 

Hesperia  Colorado 
mojavensis 

Bryophyte  spp. 

Claopodium  whippleanum 

Southeast  Nevada 
springsnail 

Pyrgulopsis  turbatrix 

Bryophyte  spp. 

Dicranoweisia  crispula 

Bryophyte  spp. 

Syntrichia  princeps 

Source:  Clark  County  MSHCP/EIS. 
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TABLE  B-2 

NOXIOUS  WEEDS  AND  INVASIVE  SPECIES  KNOWN  TO  OCCUR  IN  THE  LAS  VEGAS 

VALLEY  DISPOSAL  PLANNING  AREA 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Location  and  Other  Characteristics 

Upland  Species 

Russian  knapweed 

Acroptilon  repens 

Annual  weed  along  ditches,  roadsides,  and  fields  in  creosote 
bush  scrub. 

Spotted  knapweed 

Centaurea  masculosa 

Annual  weed  along  ditches,  roadsides,  fields,  lots,  and  waste 
places. 

Puncture  vine 

Tribulus  terrestris 

Annual  weed,  two-spined,  found  along  roadsides,  fields,  deserts, 
and  wastelands. 

Johnsongrass 

Sorghum  halepense 

coarse  perennial  grass,  toxicity  moderate  to  high,  found  in  fields, 
fencerows,  and  ditch  banks. 

Yellow  star  thistle 

Centaurea  solstiltialis 

Annual  weed,  spineless,  found  along  roadsides,  disturbed  areas, 
and  fields. 

Sow  thistle 

Sonchus  arvensis 

Fleshy  annual,  found  in  waste  areas,  along  roadsides,  and 
disturbed  places. 

Musk  thistle 

Carduus  nutans 

Biennial,  spiny,  found  in  rangeland,  along  roadsides  and  in 
fields. 

Scotch  thistle 

Onopordum  acanthi  urn 

Biennial  herb,  found  along  along  roadsides,  ditches  and  fields. 

Dalmatian  toadflax 

Linaria  dalmatica 

Perennial  herb,  found  along  roadsides,  fields,  and  wastelands. 

Hoary  cress 

Cardaria  draba 

Perennial  weed,  found  along  roadsides,  fields,  and  wastelands. 

White  horse-nettle 

Solanum  elaeagnifolium 

Perennial  herb,  poisonous  with  spines,  found  along  roadsides  and 
fields. 

Camelthom 

Alhagi  camelorum 

Woody  shrub,  thorny  branches,  found  in  agricultural  areas  and 
along  washes. 

Riparian  Species 

Tamarisk 

Tamarix  ramosissima 

Deciduous,  highly  saline  tolerant,  forms  thickets  along  washes, 
streams,  ditches  and  moist  areas. 

Tall  whitetop 

Lepidium  latifolium 

Disturbed  alkali  soils  of  desert  shrub  or  riparian  communities, 
highly  competitive  with  native  species  once  established. 

Purple  loosestrife 

Ly thrum  salic aria 

Herbaceous  above,  woody  below,  moist  to  wet  ground  along 
ditches,  streambanks,  meadows,  waste  ground,  prairies, 
roadsides,  railroads. 

Source:  Chapter  555.005  of  the  Nevada  Revised  Statutes 
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TABLE  B-3 

COMMON  WILDLIFE  SPECIES 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Habitat 

Mammals 

Coyote 

Cams  latrans 

Open  plains,  scrub  deserts,  farms,  towns,  and  forests. 

American  badger 

Taxidea  taxus 

Grasslands,  sagebmsh,  farms,  and  woodlands. 

Black-tailed  jackrabbit 

Lepus  calif ornicus 

Prairies,  scrubby  deserts,  and  farms. 

Whitetailed  antelope 
squirrel 

Ammospermophilus  leucurus 

Rocky  and  gravelly  desert  scrub. 

Merriam’s  kangaroo  rat 

Dipodomys  merriami 

Soft  sandy  areas  and  desert  scrub. 

Cactus  mouse 

Peromyscus  eremicus 

Lowland  deserts  with  sandy  soils,  rocky  outcrops. 

Canyon  mouse 

Peromyscus  crinitus 

Woody  vegetation  associated  with  rocky  soils. 

Desert  woodrat 

Neotoma  lepida 

Woody  vegetation  associated  with  rocky  soils. 

Reptiles 

Western  whiptail  lizard 

Cnemidophorous  tigris 

Open  desert  scrub  without  tall  grass. 

Zebra-tailed  lizard 

Callisaurus  draconoides 

Hard-packed  bare  desert  soils. 

Desert  iguana 

Dipsosaurus  dorsalis 

Sandy  creosote  bush  deserts  with  rocks. 

Side-blotched  lizard 

Uta  stansburiana 

Rock  outcrops,  sagebmsh  deserts. 

Western  fence  lizard 

Sceloporus  Occident alis 

Desert  rock  outcrops,  boulders,  and  buildings. 

Long-nosed  leopard  lizard 

Gambelia  wislizenii 
wislizenii 

Desert  with  scattered  brush. 

Desert  spiny  lizard 

Sceloporus  magister 

Desert  scrub  habitat. 

Desert  homed  lizard 

Phrynosoma  platyrhinos 
platyrhinos 

Desert  scmb  habitat. 

Desert  common  night  lizard 

Xantusia  vigilis  vigilis 

Rocky  outcrops,  litter  below  cacti. 

Red  coachwhip  snake 

Masticophis  flagellum  piceus 

Grasslands,  desert  brush,  and  bmsh  habitats. 

Gopher  snake 

Pituophis  melanoleucus 
deserticola 

Farmlands,  grasslands,  and  sagebmsh  deserts. 

Speckled  rattlesnake 

Crotalus  mitchelli 

Rocky  areas  in  deserts  and  canyons. 

Mojave  rattlesnake 

Crotalus  scutulatus 

Desert  scmb,  arid  plains,  mesquite  and  creosote 
habitat,  and  cactus  areas.  Desert  scmb  habitat. 

Aves 

Mourning  dove 

Zenaida  macroura 

Open  woodlands,  fields,  farms,  grasslands,  and 
suburbs. 

Rock  dove 

Columba  livia 

Cities,  towns,  suburbs,  and  farms. 

Northern  mockingbird 

Mimus  polyglottos 

Shrubs,  gardens,  fields,  and  cities. 

House  finch 

Carpodacus  mexicanus 

Cities,  residential  areas,  woods,  and  deserts. 

Black-throated  sparrow 

Amphisizia  bilineata 

Desert  scmb,  sagebmsh,  and  suburbs. 

Common  raven 

Corvus  corax 

Valleys,  open  areas,  and  mountains. 

Western  kingbird 

Tyr annus  verticalus 

Grasslands,  riparian  woodlands,  and  farms. 

Gambel’s  quail 

Callipepla  gambelii 

Desert  washes,  canyons,  towns,  and  farms. 

Red-tailed  hawk 

Buteo  jamaicensis 

Woodland  edges,  scmb,  grasslands,  and  farms. 

American  kestrel 

Falco  sparverius 

Open  grasslands,  sagebmsh,  woodland  edges,  farms, 
towns,  and  deserts. 

Turkey  vulture 

Cathartes  aura 

Soars  over  all  habitat  types  in  search  of  carcasses. 

Source:  LVWCC  200 land  2002,  NPS  2003 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY  ALIGNMENT  ANALYSIS 
FOR  POTENTIAL  BIOLOGICAL  IMPACTS 

Total  acres  of  BLM  land  identified  in  ROW  alignments  within  the  disposal  boundary  equals  12,741.72. 

Representative  Analysis 
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ROW  ALIGNMENT  EXAMPLE  1 


2  miles 


Area  within  alignment: 


Example  1 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

1011.954 

0.1917 

1 

100 

800.6468 

0.1517 

1 

100 

413.6412 

0.0784 

1 

100 

628.9396 

0.1191 

1 

100 

319.7297 

0.0606 

1 

100 

3174.911 

0.6015 

317491.1 

7.288594 

1276.097 

0.2417 

2 

200 

1276.097 

0.2417 

2 

200 

672.8378 

0.1275 

2 

200 

650.5383 

0.1232 

2 

200 

320.2425 

0.0607 

2 

200 

4195.812 

0.7948 

839162.3 

19.26452 

26.55311 

Total 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

Resources  located  within  alignment: 


Example  1 

WAYPOINT 

SNEI  COMMENT 

LONGITUDE 

LATITUDE 

TRS 

B28 

Burrow 

-115.271 

36.00054 

226028 

B49 

Burrow 

-115.271 

36.00209 

226028 

B50 

Burrow 

-115.271 

36.00202 

226028 

B1 

Burrow 

-115.271 

36.00692 

226028 

B2 

Burrow 

-115.271 

36.00655 

226028 

7GAB2 

Burrow 

-115.27 

36.02114 

226021 

Tortoise  Density:  Example  1 


OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

TRS 

SIGN  ACR  1 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

867 

0.01705565746 

0.00000421453 

226033 

0.0 

774 

15326.12181170000 

3.78715166295 

226016 

0.0 

3.79 

Very  Low 

805 

6086.31694585000 

1.50395550981 

226021 

0.2 

805 

9083.79789685000 

2.24464614947 

226021 

0.2 
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Tortoise  Density:  Example  1  continued 


OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

TRS 

SIGN  ACR  1 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

805 

18369.98115950000 

4.53930260709 

226021 

0.2 

836 

47634.59523130000 

11.77071660790 

226028 

0.4 

836 

9181.06788024000 

2.26868198736 

226028 

0.4 

22.33 

Low 

26.11 

Total 

Cactus/Y ucca  Density:  Example  1 


OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

TRS 

DENSITY 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

805 

6086.32000000000 

1.50395520102 

226021 

3 

805 

9083.80000000000 

2.24464625472 

226021 

3 

805 

18370.00000000000 

4.53930254308 

226021 

3 

774 

15326.10000000000 

3.78715185216 

226016 

5 

836 

47634.60000000000 

11.77071712364 

226028 

10 

836 

9181.07000000000 

2.26868236194 

226028 

10 

26.11 

Low 
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4  miles 


ROW  ALIGNMENT  EXAMPLE  2 


236012 


236107 


236108 


236111 


236109 


236110 


236114 


236116 


236117 

;  I  i 


236118 


236122 


236121 


236120 


236119 


;  H 

236131 


266133 


,246.1,06, 


>246406. 


246104 


246103 


236010 

236011 

236016 

236014 

236022 

236023 

236027 

| 

236026 

236034 

236036 

236112 


236218 


236113 


236013 


236123 


236124 


236024 


236230 


236026 


236231 


236136 


236136 


236134 


236036 


246102 


246101 


246206 


Area  within  alignment: 


Example  2 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

1314.581 

0.249 

1 

100 

1314.581 

0.249 

1 

100 

1314.581 

0.249 

1 

100 

1315.87 

0.2493 

1 

100 

1315.87 

0.2493 

1 

100 

1315.87 

0.2493 

1 

100 

1315.87 

0.2493 

1 

100 

304.6747 

0.0577 

1 

100 

296.3164 

0.0561 

1 

100 

342.8393 

0.0649 

1 

100 

1009.074 

0.1911 

1 

100 

670.7851 

0.1271 

1 

100 

313.5877 

0.0594 

1 

100 

658.402 

0.1247 

1 

100 

12802.9 

2.4252 

1280290 

29.39142 

1315.779 

0.2492 

2 

200 

1315.779 

0.2492 

2 

200 

1315.779 

0.2492 

2 

200 

1050.584 

0.199 

2 

200 

1058.943 

0.2006 

2 

200 

652.9337 

0.1237 

2 

200 

359.4862 

0.0681 

2 

200 

346.1849 

0.0656 

2 

200 

331.4059 

0.0628 

2 

200 

656.179 

0.1243 

2 

200 

8403.054 

1.5917 

1680611 

38.58152 

67.97293 

Total 
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Resources  located  within  alignment: 


Example  2 

WAYPOINT 

SNEI  COMMENT 

LONGITUDE 

LATITUDE 

TRS 

B+158 

Burrow 

-115.172839 

35.939573 

236120 

B+159 

Burrow 

-115.172735 

35.939283 

236120 

B+160 

Burrow 

-115.172738 

35.939121 

236120 

B+161 

Burrow 

-115.172483 

35.938639 

236121 

B+162 

Burrow 

-115.172563 

35.938064 

236121 

B+163 

Burrow 

-115.172567 

35.937901 

236121 

B+164 

Burrow 

-115.172725 

35.9373 

236120 

B+165 

Burrow 

-115.172698 

35.937038 

236120 

B+169 

Burrow 

-115.172415 

35.94018 

236116 

B+170 

Burrow 

-115.172124 

35.930178 

236121 

B+172 

Burrow 

-115.171938 

35.927201 

236121 

B14 

Burrow 

-115.172728 

35.939149 

236120 

B3 

Burrow 

-115.172558 

35.93775 

236121 

B4 

Burrow 

-115.172672 

35.938162 

236120 

B5 

Burrow 

-115.172716 

35.937074 

236120 

B60 

Burrow 

-115.172546 

35.928101 

236120 

B61 

Burrow 

-115.17255 

35.928691 

236120 

B62 

Burrow 

-115.172585 

35.928763 

236120 

B63 

Burrow 

-115.17259 

35.930687 

236120 

B64 

Burrow 

-115.172561 

35.931177 

236120 

T2 

Live  Tortoise 

-115.172831 

35.939583 

236120 

B28 

Burrow 

-115.17265 

35.949084 

236117 

B31 

Burrow 

-115.172768 

35.949475 

236117 

T7 

Live  Tortoise 

-115.172709 

35.950082 

236117 

B80 

Burrow 

-115.172186 

35.949844 

236116 

B81 

Burrow 

-115.172385 

35.94814 

236116 

B83 

Burrow 

-115.172338 

35.940808 

236116 

T8 

Live  Tortoise 

-115.17226 

35.94804 

236116 

Tortoise  Densi 

ty:  Example  2 

OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

TRS 

SIGN  ACR  1 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

1048 

24427.97373610000 

6.03625904151 

236132 

0.1 

955 

3203.21714469000 

0.79152895203 

236117 

0.1 

955 

15891.34124090000 

3.92681985347 

236117 

0.1 

955 

0.59082261833 

0.00014599485 

236117 

0.1 

955 

15248.51998020000 

3.76797591133 

236117 

0.1 

14.52 

Very  Low 

1047 

1.28154004988 

0.00031667415 

236133 

0.2 

1047 

29647.15126990000 

7.32594061388 

236133 

0.2 

1015 

48558.74829420000 

11.99907886760 

236128 

0.3 

986 

3084.95839402000 

0.76230669804 

236120 

0.3 

986 

37074.82563760000 

9.16135140333 

236120 

0.3 

985 

46565.12276020000 

11.50644528760 

236121 

0.4 

952 

42022.01015560000 

10.38382231310 

236116 

0.6 

51.14 

Low 

65.66 

Total 
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Cactus/Yucca  Density:  Example  2 


OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

DENSITY 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

1047 

1.28450036472 

0.00031740565 

0 

1047 

29647.20000000000 

7.32594197916 

0 

985 

46565.10000000000 

11.50644702247 

4 

955 

3203.22000000000 

0.79152880952 

4 

955 

15891.30000000000 

3.92681923423 

4 

955 

0.57755085426 

0.00014271534 

4 

955 

15248.50000000000 

3.76797747466 

4 

1015 

48558.80000000000 

11.99908294231 

5 

952 

42022.00000000000 

10.38382278513 

5 

49.70 

Low 

1048 

24428.00000000000 

6.03625895579 

17 

986 

3084.96000000000 

0.76230694363 

18 

986 

37074.80000000000 

9.16134930434 

18 

15.96 

Moderate 

65.66 

Total 
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ROW  ALIGNMENT  EXAMPLE  3 


10.5  miles 


Area  within  alignment: 


Example  3 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

1326.483 

0.2513 

1 

100 

1318.158 

0.2497 

1 

100 

1318.158 

0.2497 

1 

100 

3962.799 

0.7507 

396279.9 

9.097334 

1326.483 

0.2513 

2 

200 

1318.158 

0.2497 

2 

200 

1313.723 

0.2489 

2 

200 

1318.158 

0.2497 

2 

200 

1313.723 

0.2489 

2 

200 

1314.172 

0.2489 

2 

200 

1313.723 

0.2489 

2 

200 

1313.723 

0.2489 

2 

200 

1314.173 

0.2489 

2 

200 

1314.173 

0.2489 

2 

200 

1314.172 

0.2489 

2 

200 

1326.411 

0.2513 

2 

200 

1326.41 

0.2513 

2 

200 

1326.41 

0.2513 

2 

200 

1326.411 

0.2513 

2 

200 

1328.155 

0.2516 

2 

200 

1328.155 

0.2516 

2 

200 

1328.155 

0.2516 

2 

200 

1328.155 

0.2516 

2 

200 

1330.685 

0.2521 

2 

200 
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Area  Within  Alignment  Example  3  Continued 


LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

1330.686 

0.2521 

2 

200 

1330.685 

0.2521 

2 

200 

1330.686 

0.2521 

2 

200 

1327.35 

0.2514 

2 

200 

1327.35 

0.2514 

2 

200 

1327.35 

0.2514 

2 

200 

1327.35 

0.2514 

2 

200 

1321.596 

0.2503 

2 

200 

1321.596 

0.2503 

2 

200 

1321.596 

0.2503 

2 

200 

1321.596 

0.2503 

2 

200 

1320.615 

0.2502 

2 

200 

1320.615 

0.2502 

2 

200 

1320.615 

0.2502 

2 

200 

1320.615 

0.2502 

2 

200 

1355.492 

0.2568 

2 

200 

1355.491 

0.2568 

2 

200 

1355.491 

0.2568 

2 

200 

1355.491 

0.2568 

2 

200 

51715.59 

9.7967 

10343119 

237.4453 

246.5427 

Total 

Resources  located  within  alignment: 


Example  3 

WAYPOINT 

SNEI  COMMENT 

LONGITUDE 

LATITUDE 

TRS 

CIO 

Carcass 

-115.08432 

36.331605 

196206 

B130 

Burrow 

-115.084739 

36.331613 

196206 

B1 

Burrow 

-115.202254 

36.331886 

196106 

B16 

Burrow 

-115.1622 

36.331683 

196104 

B12 

Burrow 

-115.149467 

36.331483 

196103 

B63 

Burrow 

-115.139617 

36.331367 

196103 

B50 

Burrow 

-115.125959 

36.331106 

196102 

B116 

Burrow 

-115.111033 

36.330967 

196101 

B126 

Burrow 

-115.111317 

36.331217 

196101 

B41 

Burrow 

-115.101883 

36.331283 

196101 

B42 

Burrow 

-115.101517 

36.330967 

196101 

B7 

Burrow 

-115.098533 

36.3312 

196206 

B73 

Burrow 

-115.104683 

36.33115 

196101 

B92 

Burrow 

-115.107017 

36.330983 

196101 

Cl 

Carcass 

-115.2614 

36.332351 

196004 

B23 

Burrow 

-115.230616 

36.331918 

196002 

B22 

Burrow 

-115.210581 

36.331535 

196001 

B23 

Burrow 

-115.210918 

36.331494 

196001 
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Resources  Wit 

lin  Alignment  Example  3  Continued 

WAYPOINT 

SNEI  COMMENT 

LONGITUDE 

LATITUDE 

TRS 

B25 

Burrow 

-115.213684 

36.331604 

196001 

B3 

Burrow 

-115.219626 

36.331814 

196001 

B8 

Burrow 

-115.218627 

36.331764 

196001 

T1 

Live  Tortoise 

-115.217617 

36.331815 

196001 

B20 

Burrow 

-115.25963 

36.33228 

196003 

Tortoise  Densil 

ty:  Example  3 

OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

TRS 

SIGN  ACR  1 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

158 

37478.23604780000 

9.26103587828 

196004 

0.0 

156 

97598.86412850000 

24.11710575760 

196002 

0.0 

154 

0.09979468174 

0.00002465970 

196106 

0.0 

154 

98565.13833800000 

24.35587633660 

196106 

0.0 

152 

98893.49338740000 

24.43701430400 

196104 

0.0 

157 

70851.78250120000 

17.50778502340 

196003 

0.1 

155 

97657.05608880000 

24.13148524520 

196001 

0.1 

153 

98707.59533700000 

24.39107808350 

196105 

0.1 

151 

98640.55200070000 

24.37451138220 

196103 

0.1 

150 

98210.71119250000 

24.26829584040 

196102 

0.1 

196.84 

Very  Low 

149 

98141.79967870000 

24.25126750420 

196101 

0.2 

148 

100728.94550400000 

24.89056254140 

196206 

0.3 

49.14 

Low 

245.99 

Total 

Cactus/Yucca  Density:  Example  3 


OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

TRS 

DENSITY 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

157 

70851.80000000000 

17.50778824633 

196003 

0 

156 

97598.90000000000 

24.11710471272 

196002 

0 

158 

37478.30000000000 

9.26104064878 

196004 

2 

50.89 

Low 

153 

98707.60000000000 

24.39107752420 

196105 

17 

152 

98893.50000000000 

24.43701508973 

196104 

17 

151 

98640.60000000000 

24.37451226372 

196103 

17 

149 

98141.80000000000 

24.25126832286 

196101 

17 

155 

97657.10000000000 

24.13148420761 

196001 

18 

150 

98210.70000000000 

24.26829453136 

196102 

25 

154 

0.09953412369 

0.00002459532 

196106 

35 

154 

98565.10000000000 

24.35587653791 

196106 

35 

148 

100729.00000000000 

24.89056254290 

196206 

40 

195.10 

Moderate 

245.99 

Total 
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ROW  ALIGNMENT  EXAMPLE  4 


3  miles 


186132 


186133 


196117 


196120 


Area  within  alignment: 


Example  4 

LenFeet 

LenMiles 

Type 

ROW 

SqFt 

Acres 

760.3556 

0.144 

1 

100 

1356.862 

0.257 

1 

100 

1356.862 

0.257 

1 

100 

1356.862 

0.257 

1 

100 

4830.941 

0.915 

483094.1 

11.09032 

1331.816 

0.2523 

2 

200 

1331.815 

0.2523 

2 

200 

1331.816 

0.2523 

2 

200 

1331.815 

0.2523 

2 

200 

1302.77 

0.2468 

2 

200 

1302.77 

0.2468 

2 

200 

1302.77 

0.2468 

2 

200 

1302.77 

0.2468 

2 

200 

10538.34 

1.9964 

2107668 

48.3854 

59.47572 

Total 

Paleontological  Buffer:  4.7027  acres 

Resources  located  within  alignment: 


Example  4 

WAYPOINT 

COMMENT 

LONGITUDE 

LATITUDE 

TRS 

Tortoise  Sign 

B1 

Burrow 

-115.171067 

36.316483 

196109 

B31 

Burrow 

-115.171067 

36.315867 

196109 

B32 

Burrow 

-115.17125 

36.315167 

196108 

Las  Vegas  Buckwheat 

PLANT 

NORTHING 

EASTING 

SECTIONS 

EC30-3 

4019741 

664198 

196108 

EC30-4 

4019677 

664219 

196108 

EC32-3 

4019589 

664180 

196108 

EC32-4 

4019510 

664203 

196108 

EC  1-1 

4019508 

664195 

196109 

EC  1-2 

4019510 

664219 

196109 

EC  1-3 

4020290 

664170 

196109 
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Acres  of  Habitat:  Example  4 


Bearpoppy500 

AREA 

PERIMETER 

BEARPOPPY 

BEARPOPPY  1 

INSIDE 

ACRES 

Total 

18982.4 

6184.99 

8 

7 

100 

4.690644 

4.69 

Buckwheat250 

AREA 

PERIMETER 

BUCKWHT  25 

BUCKWHT  1 

INSIDE 

ACRES 

Total 

9429.46 

9264.610 

8 

7 

100 

2.33006107500 

14367.70 

9264.610 

8 

7 

100 

3.55031551312 

5950.99 

905.754 

12 

11 

1 

1.47051532673 

22906.10 

9264.610 

8 

7 

100 

5.66019429157 

13.01 

Tortoise  Density:  Example  4 


OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

TRS 

SIGN  ACR  1 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

152 

48387.74397619990 

11.95682295350 

196104 

0.0 

214 

44134.72031710000 

10.90588222490 

196116 

0.1 

184 

49473.90922240000 

12.22521913150 

196108 

0.1 

182 

49502.38489300000 

12.23225559410 

196109 

0.1 

153 

48418.87763760000 

11.96451621720 

196105 

0.1 

59.28 

Very 

Low 

Cactus/Y  ucca 

Density:  Example  4 

OBJECT  ID 

AREA 

ACRES 

TRS 

DENSITY 

Total 

Acres 

Estimated 

Density 

214 

44134.70000000000 

10.90588454735 

196116 

0 

184 

49473.90000000000 

12.22521662830 

196108 

2 

182 

49502.40000000000 

12.23225796401 

196109 

2 

35.36 

Low 

153 

48418.90000000000 

11.96451405769 

196105 

17 

152 

48387.80000000000 

11.95682525875 

196104 

17 

23.92 

Moderate 

59.28 

Total 
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APPENDIX  C 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 


This  appendix  presents  the  methodology,  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  analysis  of  Visual  Resource  Manage¬ 
ment  (VRM)  classifications  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  Disposal  Boundary  Area.  Analysis  of  po¬ 
tential  impacts  to  visual  resources  was  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  objectives  and  methods 
described  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  VRM  Guidelines  (BLM  1986a).  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  BLM  VRM  guidelines  is  to  manage 
public  lands  in  a  manner  that  will  protect  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  scenic  or  visual  values  of  those  lands. 

1.0  METHODOLOGY 

This  section  describes  the  methodology  imple¬ 
mented  for  the  analysis  of  the  alternatives  and  the 
potential  impact  on  visual  resources.  The  BLM 
has  developed  several  forms  to  be  used  as  tools  in 
determining  classifications.  These  forms  are  de¬ 
scribed  individually  below,  and  copies  of  the 
forms  follow  the  analysis  portion  of  this  Appen¬ 
dix. 

The  BLM  VRM  system  consists  of  two  stages, 
inventory  and  analysis.  Inventory  has  been  de¬ 
fined  by  the  BLM  as  the  disposal  boundary  area 
and  classifications  have  been  previously  assigned 
in  the  Proposed  Las  Vegas  Resource  Management 
Plan  and  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
dated  May  1998. 

Four  Key  Observation  Points  (KOPs)  were  identi¬ 
fied  within  the  disposal  boundary  area  (see  Figure 
C)  These  KOPs  were  selected  based  on  three  fac¬ 
tors:  (1)  major,  potentially  sensitive,  viewer 
groups  that  may  be  affected  by  the  action  under 
study;  (2)  types  of  planned  improvements  that 
would  have  varied  visual  impact  consequences; 
and  (3)  orientation  of  the  viewers  toward  the  pro¬ 
ject  areas.  Photos  taken  at  these  locations  were 
used  to  simulate  what  these  areas  could  look  like 
under  the  proposed  action  and  conservation  trans¬ 
fer  alternative. 


1.1  INVENTORY 

The  inventory  stage  involves  identifying  the  vis¬ 
ual  resources  of  an  area  and  assigning  them  to 
inventory  classes  using  BLM’s  visual  resource 
inventory  process  as  described  in  the  following 
sections. 

1.1.1  Scenic  Quality  Evaluation 

The  scenic  quality  of  an  area  is  determined  by 
completing  a  visual  resource  inventory  process. 

An  inventory  was  previously  conducted  for  BLM 
lands  as  part  of  the  Resource  Management  Plan 
(RMP)  process.  The  inventory  process  was  based 
on  seven  key  factors:  landform,  vegetation,  water, 
color,  adjacent  scenery,  scarcity,  and  cultural 
modifications.  The  areas  being  evaluated  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  scenic  quality  rating  units  for  rating 
purposes.  Rating  areas  are  delineated  on  a  basis 
of  like  physiographic,  visual,  and  manmade  modi¬ 
fication  characteristics. 

Scenic  quality  evaluations  were  conducted  from 
the  selected  KOPs.  Each  KOP  rating  unit  was 
ranked  depending  on  the  type  of  user,  the  amount 
of  use,  public  interest,  adjacent  land  uses,  special 
areas,  and  consideration  of  other  factors.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  BLM  guidelines,  a  ranking  number 
between  1  and  5  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  seven 
key  factors,  then  totaled  and  assigned  a  classifica¬ 
tion  letter.  The  BLM  scenic  quality  guidelines  are 
classified  as  follows: 

•  Class  A:  High  scenic  quality  for  totals  of  19 
or  more 

•  Class  B:  Medium  scenic  quality  for  totals 
between  12-18 

•  Class  C:  Low  scenic  quality  for  totals  lower 
than  1 1 

Based  on  the  evaluation,  each  KOP  was  assigned 
a  Class  C  for  low  scenic  quality. 
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1.1.2  Viewer  Sensitivity  Level 

Sensitivity  levels  are  a  measure  of  public  concern 
for  scenic  quality.  Visual  sensitivity  is  dependent 
upon  user  (or  viewer)  attitudes,  the  amount  of  use, 
and  the  types  of  activities  in  which  people  are  en¬ 
gaged  when  viewing  an  object.  Overall,  higher 
degrees  of  visual  sensitivity  are  correlated  with 
areas  where  people  live  and  with  people  who  are 
engaged  in  recreational  outdoor  pursuits  or  par¬ 
ticipate  in  scenic  or  pleasure  driving.  Conversely, 
areas  of  industrial  or  commercial  use  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  low  to  moderate  visual  sensitivity 
because  the  activities  conducted  in  these  areas  are 
not  significantly  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

As  with  the  scenic  quality  evaluation,  the  sensitiv¬ 
ity-level  analysis  requires  delineation  of  rating 
units.  However,  for  sensitivity  levels  the  delinea¬ 
tion  is  based  on  those  behavioral  factors  that  drive 
the  sensitivity.  Rather  than  describing  sensitivity 
levels  for  each  option  of  the  disposal  boundary 
area,  the  sensitivity  analysis  has  been  developed 
in  connection  with  specific  areas  and  uses. 

Viewer  groups  and  associated  responses  to  visual 
changes  are  analyzed  using  the  proposed  alterna¬ 
tives  from  a  variety  of  factors  including: 

•  Viewer  exposure 

•  Viewer  type 

•  Number  of  viewers 

•  Duration  of  view 

•  Viewer  activities 

Viewer  exposure  includes  distance  and  viewing 
angle.  The  viewer  type  and  associated  viewer 
sensitivity  is  distinguished  among  viewers  in  resi¬ 
dential,  recreation/open  space,  and  tourist  com¬ 
mercial  areas,  with  the  first  two  having  relatively 
high  sensitivity  and  the  last  having  lower  sensitiv¬ 
ity.  The  number  of  viewers  is  established  by  the 
amount  of  people  estimated  to  be  exposed  to  the 
view.  Duration  of  view  is  the  amount  of  time  a 
viewer  would  actually  be  looking  at  a  particular 
site.  Activities  can  either  encourage  a  viewer  to 
observe  the  surrounding  area  more  closely  (scenic 
driving)  or  discourage  close  observation  (com¬ 
muting  in  heavy  traffic). 


All  of  these  viewer  elements  were  considered 
when  evaluating  the  alternatives.  The  character  of 
the  existing  visual  environment  within  the  site 
vicinity  was  documented  in  the  field  and  by 
analyses  of  area  maps. 

Many  of  the  parcels  are  adjacent  to  both  public 
roads  and  some  residential  development.  These 
parcels  are  not  unique  in  form,  features  or  line, 
and  are  considered  generally  low  to  medium  in 
sensitivity  levels. 

Special  Areas  is  another  element  of  the  sensitivity 
analysis.  This  measure  takes  into  account  the 
management  objectives  of  designated  areas  such 
as  wilderness  areas,  natural  areas,  and  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern.  There  are  none  of 
these  types  of  special  areas  within  the  disposal 
boundary  area.  The  Desert  National  Wildlife 
Range  is  located  to  the  north,  Red  Rock  Canyon 
National  Conservation  Area  (NCA)  is  located  to 
the  west,  Sloan  Canyon  NCA  is  located  to  south, 
and  Frenchman/Sunrise  Mountain  Natural  Area  is 
located  to  the  east  of  the  disposal  boundary. 

These  public  land  areas  would  be  considered  me¬ 
dium  to  high  in  sensitivity  levels. 

1 .1 .3  Delineation  of  Distance  Zones 

Landscapes  are  subdivided  into  three  distance 
zones  based  on  relative  visibility  from  travel 
routes  or  observation  points.  The  three  zones  are 
foreground-middle  ground,  background,  and  sel¬ 
dom  seen.  The  foreground-middle  ground  zone 
includes  areas  seen  from  highways  or  other  view¬ 
ing  locations  that  are  less  than  3  to  5  miles  away. 
The  background  zone  includes  areas  that  are  visi¬ 
ble  beyond  the  foreground-middle  ground  zone 
but  are  less  than  15  miles  away.  Areas  beyond  15 
miles  or  obscured  from  sight  are  in  the  seldom- 
seen  zone. 

From  travel  points  on  the  major  freeways,  most  of 
the  BLM  parcels  within  the  disposal  boundary 
area  would  be  in  the  background  zone.  Parcels 
located  to  the  north  of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
would  be  in  the  foreground-middle  ground  zone 
from  Interstate  215  and  U.S.  Highway  95.  Parcels 
located  to  the  south  of  the  Valley  would  also  be 
within  the  foreground-middle  ground  zone  from 
Interstate  15.  Because  of  the  ease  of  public  acces- 
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sibility  to  most  parcels  in  the  disposal  boundary 
area,  the  parcels  are  considered  in  the  foreground- 
middle  ground  zone. 

1.1.4  Visual  Resource  Inventory  Class 

Based  on  the  above  three  factors,  BLM  managed 
lands  are  placed  into  one  of  four  visual  resource 
inventory  classes.  The  relative  value  of  the  visual 
resource  is  indicated  by  one  of  four  classes,  with 
Class  I  and  Class  II  being  the  most  valued,  Class 
HI  representing  a  moderate  value,  and  Class  IV 
being  of  least  value.  Once  classes  are  assigned, 
the  BLM  designates  visual  resource  management 
class  objectives.  Table  C-l  outlines  the  VRM 
objectives  that  BLM  has  established  for  each  of 
the  classes. 

The  BLM  parcels  available  for  disposal  located  in 
the  south  and  southwest  part  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Valley  are  designated  as  Class  IV.  A  VRM  Class 
IV  area  allows  activities  involving  major  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  landscape’s  existing  character.  Au¬ 
thorized  actions  may  create  significant  landscape 
alterations  and  would  be  obvious  to  casual  view¬ 
ers.  The  disposal  parcels  located  in  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Valley  are  designated  as  III  A  VRM 
Class  HI  area  is  managed  for  partial  retention  of 
the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  In  these 
areas,  authorized  actions  may  alter  the  existing 
landscape,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  attract  or 
focus  attention  of  the  casual  viewer,  (see  Figure 
C). 

2.0  ANALYSIS 

The  analysis  stage  uses  the  visual  inventory  class 
process  described  above  to  develop  a  contrast  rat¬ 
ing  level.  The  contrast  rating  process  is  a  system¬ 
atic  process  used  by  the  BLM  to  analyze  potential 
visual  impacts  of  proposed  projects  and  activities. 
The  degree  to  which  an  activity  affects  the  visual 
quality  of  a  landscape  depends  on  the  visual  con¬ 
trast  created  between  a  project  and  the  existing 
landscape.  The  contrast  can  be  measured  by 
comparing  the  project  features  with  the  major  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  existing  landscape.  The  basic  design 
elements  of  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  are  used 
to  make  this  comparison  and  to  describe  the  visual 
contrast  that  could  be  created  by  the  project.  This 
assessment  process  provides  a  means  for  deter¬ 


mining  visual  impacts  and  for  identifying  meas¬ 
ures  to  mitigate  these  impacts  (BLM  1986b).  The 
steps  in  the  contrast  rating  process  include: 

•  Obtain  project  description 

•  Identify  VRM  objectives 

•  Select  KOPs 

•  Prepare  visual  simulations 

•  Complete  the  contrast  rating 

The  proposed  action  and  conservation  transfer 
alternative  are  described  in  Chapter  2  and  the 
VRM  objectives  were  defined  by  the  BLM  class 
ratings  developed  for  the  Las  Vegas  RMP.  The 
VRM  objectives  are  defined  by  the  classification 
system  as  Class  III  and  IV. 

The  visual  contrast  analysis  is  completed  using 
the  first  four  steps  described  above  and  by  com¬ 
paring  the  results  with  identified  land  use  classifi¬ 
cations.  One  BLM  Form  8400-4,  Visual  Contrast 
Rating  Worksheet  was  completed  for  each  KOP 
and  for  the  proposed  action  and  alternative.  The 
worksheet  provides  the  tool  for  determining  if  the 
potential  impacts  are  compatible  with  BLM  VRM 
classifications.  A  worksheet  for  the  no-action 
alternative  was  not  generated  because  under  this 
alternative  there  would  be  no  disposal  of  the  par¬ 
cels  and  therefore  no  impact  to  the  existing  visual 
resources. 

Superimposed  images  on  the  photos  of  the  KOPs 
were  used  to  simulate  what  these  areas  would  look 
like  if  they  were  developed.  Simulations  were 
developed  for  the  proposed  action  and  conserva¬ 
tion  transfer  alternative.  Visual  simulations  are  an 
invaluable  tool  in  effectively  evaluating  the  im¬ 
pacts  and  are  important  to  portray  the  relative 
scale  and  extent  of  a  project.  They  also  help  the 
public  to  visualize  and  respond  to  development 
proposals. 

2.1  PROPOSED  ACTION 

There  would  be  impacts  to  visual  resources  if 
once  the  BLM  parcels  were  sold,  they  were  de¬ 
veloped.  The  existing  natural  environment  would 
be  developed  and  would  alter  the  existing  visual 
resources.  Figures  C-l  through  C-4  show  visual 
simulations  created  from  photos  taken  at  the 
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TABLE  C-l 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  INVENTORY  CLASS  OBJECTIVES 


Class 

Objective 

I 

•  Preserve  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 

•  Provide  for  natural  ecological  changes;  however,  it  does  not  preclude  very  limited  management 
activity. 

•  Level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  very  low  and  must  not  attract  atten¬ 
tion. 

•  Includes  primitive  (wilderness)  areas,  some  natural  areas,  wild  sections  of  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  and  other  congressionally  and  administratively  designated  areas  where  decisions 
have  been  made  to  preserve  a  natural  landscape. 

II 

•  Retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 

•  Level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  low. 

•  Management  activities  may  be  seen,  but  should  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  causal  observer. 
Any  changes  must  repeat  the  basic  element  of  form,  line,  color,  and  texture  found  in  the  pre¬ 
dominant  natural  features  of  the  characteristic  landscape. 

III 

•  Partially  retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 

•  Level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  can  be  moderate. 

•  Management  activities  may  attract  attention,  but  should  not  dominate  the  view  of  the  casual  ob¬ 
server.  Changes  should  repeat  the  basic  elements  found  in  the  predominant  natural  features  of 
the  characteristic  landscape. 

IV 

•  Provide  management  activities  that  require  major  modifications  of  the  existing  character  of  the 
landscape. 

•  Level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  can  be  high. 

•  Management  activities  may  dominate  the  view  and  be  the  major  focus  of  viewer  attention. 
However,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  minimize  the  impact  of  these  activities  through  care¬ 
ful  location,  minimal  disturbance,  and  repeating  the  basic  elements. 

KOPs.  Most  of  the  impact  on  visual  resources 
would  occur  from  development  of  the  parcels  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  north  and  northwest  because  there  are 
more  sensitive  receptors  such  as  Tule  Springs, 

Red  Rock  Canyon  NCA,  and  Desert  National 
Wildlife  Range  in  that  area.  Some  parcels  directly 
adjacent  to  Red  Rock  Canyon  NCA  would  be 
more  sensitive  in  terms  of  changes  to  the  visual 
character  of  the  landscape.  Development  of  these 
parcels  would  eliminate  the  rural  open  character 
of  the  landscape,  and  substantially  alter  the  form, 
line,  color,  and  texture.  This  development  would 
represent  a  strong  contrast  and  would  alter  the 
existing  landscape  to  the  extent  that  may  attract  or 
focus  attention  of  the  casual  viewer.  However 
private  land  near  State  Route  157  by  Red  Rock 
Canyon  NCA  is  currently  being  developed  and  the 
disposal  and  development  of  BLM  land  would 
represent  minimal  additional  visual  character 
change. 

There  would  be  minimal  impacts  to  visual  re¬ 
sources  in  the  areas  currently  surrounded  by  de¬ 
velopment  located  throughout  the  disposal 


boundary  area.  Future  development  of  the  BLM 
parcels  in  these  areas  would  be  within  the  guide¬ 
lines  of  existing  land  use  plans  and  according  to 
the  BLM  VRM  classification  assignment  of  Class 
IV  where  actions  may  create  significant  landscape 
alterations  and  would  be  obvious  to  casual  view¬ 
ers.  The  proposed  action  would  not  cause  incon¬ 
sistencies  related  to  the  management  objectives  of 
the  associated  applicable  VRM  class;  result  in  a 
strong  degree  of  contrast;  substantially  change  the 
overall  visual  character  of  the  project  region;  or 
substantially  alter  the  view  from  a  scenic  point, 
vista,  corridor,  or  other  sensitive  area. 

2.2  CONSERVATION  TRANSFER 
ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  would  have  similar  impacts  as  the 
proposed  action  but  less  land  would  be  intensively 
developed  in  certain  areas.  In  keeping  with  Class 
III  management  objectives,  the  conservation  trans¬ 
fer  alternative  could  provide  for  areas  near  Tule 
Springs  and  the  Desert  National  Wildlife  Range  to 
be  transferred  subject  to  restricted  use  to  protect 
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sensitive  resource  values  and  partially  retain  the 
existing  characteristic  landscape,  and  would  not 
substantially  alter  the  form,  line,  color,  and  tex¬ 
ture.  This  alternative  would  represent  a  weak  to 
no  change  to  existing  contrast  and  would  not  alter 
the  existing  landscape  to  the  extent  that  may  at¬ 
tract  or  focus  attention  of  the  casual  viewer. 

Future  development  of  the  remaining  BLM  par¬ 
cels  would  be  within  the  guidelines  of  existing 
land  use  plans.  This  alternative  would  not  cause 
inconsistencies  related  to  the  management  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  associated  applicable  VRM  Class  IV; 
result  in  a  strong  degree  of  contrast;  substantially 
change  the  overall  visual  character  of  the  project 
region;  or  substantially  alter  the  view  from  a  sce¬ 
nic  point,  vista,  corridor,  or  other  sensitive  area. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  DATABASES 


Federal  Regulatory  Database 

Regulatory  Database  Description 

National  Priority  List  (NPL)  and 
Proposed  NPL 

The  NPL  of  Uncontrolled  Hazardous  Waste  sites  is  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  list  of  sites  that  have  been  identified  for  priority 
remedial  actions  under  the  Superfund  Program.  In  order  for  a  site  to  be 
included  on  the  NPL,  it  must  either  meet  or  surpass  a  pre-determined 
hazard  ranking  system  score,  be  chosen  as  a  state’s  top  priority  site,  or 
meet  all  three  of  the  following  criteria:  (1)  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  issues  a  health  advisory  recommending  that  people 
be  removed  from  the  site  to  avoid  exposure;  (2)  the  EPA  determines  that 
the  site  represents  a  significant  threat;  and  (3)  the  EPA  determines  that  the 
remedial  action  is  more  cost-effective  than  removal  action. 

Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Information  System  (CERCLIS) 

The  EPA  Federal  Superfund  Comprehensive  Environmental 

Responsibility,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (CERCLA)  was 
authorized  to  finance  the  clean  up  of  abandoned  and  uncontrolled 
hazardous  waste  sites. 

CERCLIS  No  Further  Remedial  Action 
Planned 

CERCLIS  sites  that  were  designated  “No  Further  Remedial  Action 
Planned”  were  deleted  from  the  CERCLIS  list  in  February  1995.  These 
may  be  sites  where,  following  an  initial  investigation,  no  contamination 
was  found,  or  contamination  was  removed  quickly  without  warranting 
inclusion  on  the  NPL,  or  the  contamination  was  not  serious  enough  to 
require  NPL  consideration. 

Corrective  Action  Report 
(CORRACTS) 

The  EPA  maintains  a  database  of  RCRA  facilities  associated  with 
treatment,  storage,  and  disposal  (TSD)  of  hazardous  materials  that  are 
undergoing  “corrective  action.”  A  “corrective  action”  order  is  issued 
when  there  has  been  a  release  of  hazardous  waste  or  constituents  into  the 
environmental  from  a  RCRA  facility. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Information  System  (RCRIS) 

The  RCRIS  TSD  database  is  a  compilation  by  the  EPA  of  facilities  that 
report  storage,  transportation,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 
Unlike  the  CORRACTS  database,  the  RCRIS  TSD  database  does  not 
include  RCRA  facilities  where  corrective  action  is  required. 

Resource  Conservation  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA)  Generators 

The  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA)  database  identifies 
facilities  registered  with  the  EPA  as  a  hazardous  waste  generator. 
Generators  are  listed  as  large,  small  or  conditionally  exempt.  Large 
quantity  generators  produce  at  least  1000  kilograms  (kg)/month  of  non- 
acutely  hazardous  waste  or  1  kg/month  of  acutely  hazardous  waste.  Small 
quantity  generators  produce  100-1000  kg/month  of  non-acutely  hazardous 
waste.  Conditionally  exempt  generators  are  those  that  generate  less  than 
100  kg/month  of  non-acutely  hazardous  waste.  “Non-regulated”  indicates 
that  the  facility  filed  a  notification  and/or  a  permit  application,  but  claims 
not  to  generate,  transport,  treat,  store,  or  dispose  of  hazardous  waste;  or 
the  facility  falls  into  other  specified  categories  of  non-regulated  under 
RCRA. 

Emergency  Response  Notification 
System  (ERNS) 

The  ERNS  is  a  combination  of  data  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  ten 
EPA  reporting  region’s  listings  of  releases  to  the  air,  water,  and/or  soil  of 
hazardous  or  unidentified  substances. 
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State  Regulatory  Database 

Regulatory  Database  Description 

Hazardous  Waste  Generators 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  has  compiled  a 
database  of  corrective  action  sites  that  are  commonly  referred  to  as  state 
equivalent  CERCLIS  sites.  The  Nevada  Division  of  Environmental 
Protection  (NDEP)  maintains  a  database  of  non-Underground  Storage 
Tanks  (UST),  Hazardous  and  Regulated  Waste  Corrective  Actions,  and  a 
database  of  leaking  USTs  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  These  databases  are 
typically  identified  in  the  EDR  database  report  as  Hazardous  Waste  sites. 

State  Landfills 

The  NDEP  maintains  a  list  of  municipal  solid  waste  and  industrial 
landfills  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  The  database  information  includes  the 
site  name,  class,  operation  type,  area,  estimated  site  life,  and  owner. 

Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tanks 
(LUST) 

The  NDEP  maintains  a  list  of  identified  leaking  underground  storage 
tanks  (LUST)  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Underground  Storage  Tanks  (UST) 

The  NDEP  maintains  a  database  of  registered  USTs  and  provides 
information  on  registered  and  permitted  USTs  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Aboveground  Storage  Tanks  (AST) 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  maintains  a  list 
of  AST  sites  located  within  Clark  County.  The  NDEP  maintains  a  list  of 
remediation  projects. 
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APPENDIX  E 

METHODOLOGY  AND  ASSUMPTIONS  FOR  SOCIOECONOMIC 

IMPACTS 


IMPLAN  Pro®  (Version  2.0)  (IMPLAN),  a  com¬ 
puter-based  1-0  modeling  program,  was  used  to 
predict  economic  effects  associated  with  the  two 
proposed  project  alternatives  and  the  no-action 
alternative.  This  1-0  model  is  used  by  the  analyst 
in  conjunction  with  a  detailed  set  of  assumptions 
and  alternative  details  to  predict  how  related  ex¬ 
penditures  would  impact  the  economies  of  Clark 
County.  This  1-0  model  predicts  how  expendi¬ 
tures  that  are  associated  with  the  proposed  project 
alternatives  would  affect  specific  industries  within 
the  county  as  dollars  are  spent  and  re-spent  lo¬ 
cally.  The  IMPLAN  results  are  expressed  as  con¬ 
struction,  construction  industry  related,  other 
commercial,  and  are  discussed  in  terms  of  total 
impacts  to  total  output,  indirect  business  taxes, 
and  employment.  Each  of  the  alternatives  in¬ 
volves  a  transfer  of  title  only  and  the  only  direct 
impact  would  be  the  receipt  of  funding  under 
SNPLMA.  Therefore,  all  of  the  impacts  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  IMPLAN  model  reflect  indirect 
impacts.  The  following  defines  how  the  output  of 
the  model  was  used: 

•  Construction  impacts  are  the  changes  in  the 
industry  demands  from  development  through 
the  three  alternatives. 

•  Construction  support  addresses  the  indirect 
changes  in  inter-industry  purchases  as  they  re¬ 
spond  to  the  new  demands  of  the  construction 
(a  rise  or  reduction  in  production  of  raw 
building  materials). 

•  Other  commercial  effects  typically  reflect 
changes  in  spending  from  households  as  in¬ 
come  increases  or  decreases  due  to  the 
changes  in  production. 

•  Total  impacts  are  simply  the  summation  of 
construction,  construction  support  and  other 
commercial  impacts. 

•  Total-output  is  a  measure  of  the  total  value  of 


purchases  by  intermediate  and  final  con¬ 
sumers,  or  by  intermediate  outlays  plus 
value-added.  It  is  the  total  production  by 
the  given  industry  for  the  year  of  the  data. 

•  Value-added  is  a  measurement  of  the 
value  that  is  added  to  intermediate  goods 
and  services.  It  is  equal  to  the  total  of 
employee  compensation,  proprietor  in¬ 
come,  other  property  income,  and  indirect 
business  taxes. 

•  Indirect  business  tax  impacts  measure  the 
amount  of  local  (county,  city,  and  other 
local  taxing  entities),  and  State  sales  taxes 
combined  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of 
project-related  expenditures. 

•  Employment  impacts  show  the  number  of 
new  jobs  that  would  be  created  as  a  result 
the  alternative  related  expenditures. 

Other  employment  impacts  involve  infu¬ 
sion  of  cash  into  the  local  economy  as 
money  is  spent  and  re-spent  locally  and 
new  jobs  are  created  in  other  industries. 

Argonne  National  Laboratory  completed  a  com¬ 
prehensive  air  quality  modeling  study,  and  sup¬ 
porting  field  measurements  were  taken  to  assess 
current  and  future  cumulative  air  quality  impacts 
in  the  urban  Las  Vegas  Valley.  The  accessed  cu¬ 
mulative  impacts  implicitly  account  for  all  known 
or  foreseeable  public  or  private  development  in 
Clark  County  from  1998  through  2018. 

Information  developed  by  Argonne  for  the  air 
quality  study  included  projections  of  disposal 
rates  and  subsequent  development  and  land  use 
activities.  Projected  types  of  development  and 
land  use  for  ongoing  disposal  actions  were  deter¬ 
mined  through  analysis  of  current  community  land 
use  plans  and  existing  land  uses  within  the  dis¬ 
posal  boundary  area.  Land  use  projections  devel- 
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oped  by  Argonne  were  used  to  assess  future  so¬ 
cioeconomic  trends  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  indirect  impacts  related  to 
land  disposal  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley,  the  results 
of  recent  disposal  actions  were  reviewed  and 
compared  to  actual  and  planned  land  uses  in  the 
disposal  boundary  area.  Based  on  the  trends  in 
the  rate  of  disposal,  land  use  type  and  rates  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  have  occurred  in  the  disposal 
boundary  area  in  this  period,  average  rates  of  land 
disposal,  distribution  of  land  use  type  for  lands 
transferred  from  federal  control,  and  development 
rates  were  determined  for  the  alternatives.  Dis¬ 
posal  actions  performed  since  1998  and  projected 
rates  of  disposal  for  planned  sales  in  2004  and 
2005  indicate  that  an  average  of  4,000  acres  per 
year  is  being  transferred  to  non-federal  ownership. 
The  land  use  types,  land  disposal  rates,  and  devel¬ 
opment  projections  for  disposal  and  development 
of  remaining  land  were  determined  by  Argonne 
(2004). 

A  set  of  land  disposal  development  assumptions 
were  developed  for  the  analysis  by  Argonne  and 
these  assumptions  were  used  as  the  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  dollar  values  of  construction  expendi¬ 
tures  that  would  occur  for  the  proposed  action. 

The  projections  were  then  adjusted  based  on  the 
land  available  for  disposal  and  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  under  the  other  alternatives.  The  projec¬ 
tions  are  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

•  The  average  amount  of  acres  disposed  of  an¬ 
nually  since  1998  indicate  that  4,000  acres  per 
year  is  being  transferred. 

•  Under  each  alternative,  BLM  land  disposal 
would  make  land  available  for  development, 
based  on  the  projections  evaluated  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  RMP  for  the  No  Action  Alternative,  or 
the  additional  lands  that  would  be  available 
for  disposal  and  development  under  the  two 
action  alternatives. 

•  All  project  construction  expenditures  are  as¬ 
sumed  to  occur  in  Clark  County,  Nevada. 

The  land  use  category  assignments  are  based  on 
the  best  available  data  for  projecting  future  land 
end  use  from  a  regional  compilation  of  commu¬ 


nity  land  use  plans  compiled  by  the  Regional 
Transportation  Commission  of  Southern  Nevada 
(RTC).  Although  these  land  end-use  assignments 
consider  local  zoning  restrictions,  the  authorized 
land  uses  can  be  changed  through  local  govern¬ 
ment  processes  that  establish  the  methods  for  peti¬ 
tioning  changes  in  land  use.  However,  the  use  of 
the  best  available  data  on  known  land  use  is  a 
well-established  practice  that  is  followed  by 
transportation  and  community  planners  to  project 
and  plan  for  regional  transportation  development, 
because  this  is  the  best  available  information  on 
land  uses  in  the  disposal  area. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA) 
uses  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
system  to  identify  business  establishments  by  the 
principal  activity  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The 
SIC  system  was  expanded  in  2001  to  the  North 
American  Industry  Classification  System 
(NAICS)  to  clarify  several  industries.  For  com¬ 
parison  purposes  for  this  analysis,  similar  types  of 
service  industries  have  been  combined  from  the 
SIC  and  NAICS.  The  IMPLAN  industry  sectors 
are  based  on  the  NAICS  system.  Construction 
costs  or  expenditures  were  organized  by  three  ma¬ 
jor  land  use  categories  that  were  used  as  inputs 
into  IMPLAN  to  estimate  economic  impacts.  The 
three  major  categories  were  single  family  housing 
units,  multiple  family  housing  units,  and  non- 
residential  development. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  assumed  land 
disposition  and  development  projections  used  for 
estimating  development  rates  and  indirect  impacts 
associated  with  BLM  land  disposal  actions.  The 
“known”  end-use  land  acreage  shown  as  develop¬ 
able  BLM  land  is  the  designated  land  use  for  cur¬ 
rently  undeveloped  land  that  is  not  reserved  for  a 
ROW  or  open  space.  Approximately  4,286  new 
single-family  units,  2,800  new  multi-family  units 
and  40  non-residential  structures  would  be  built 
each  year  between  2004  and  2018.  Sub-categories 
were  assigned  in  the  non-residential  development 
category  based  on  the  NAICS  system,  and  general 
assumptions  were  made  regarding  the  average 
parcel  size,  the  average  unit  size  (in  square  feet), 
the  number  of  units  per  lot,  and  the  average  cost 
(per  unit  and  per  square  foot)  for  construction. 
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LAND  USE  CATEGORIES,  SUB-CATEGORIES  AND  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS 


Major  Land  Use  Category 

Land  Use  Sub-Categories 

Corresponding  IMPLAN  Indus¬ 
try  Sector 

Single-Family  Residential  Hous- 
ing  Units 

Single-Family  Residential  Housing 
Units 

Sector  33,  New  Residential  1-Unit 
Structures 

Multi-Family  Flousing  Units 

Multi-Family  Housing  Units 

Sector  34,  New  Multi-Family  Housing 
Structures 

Non-Residential  Development 

Office,  Retail,  Hotel  /  Casino,  Reli¬ 
gious,  Public  Facilities,  Industrial 
and  Manufacturing 

Sector  38,  Commercial  and  Institutional 
Buildings 

As  previously  noted  for  the  projected  land  use 
types,  the  acreage  assigned  to  each  land  use  cate¬ 
gory  is  based  on  the  RTC  transportation  planning 
database.  Some  lands  in  the  disposal  boundary 
area  do  not  have  a  specific  designation  for  future 
land  use  because  the  source  data  (RTC  2003)  for 
land  use  did  not  cover  the  full  disposal  area.  For 
these  lands,  the  known  land  use  for  more  than 
100,000  acres  of  vacant  land  within  the  disposal 
boundary  as  of  June  2002  was  used  determine  the 
proportion  of  land  use  categories  for  disposal 
lands  with  no  assigned  land  use  categories. 

The  proportions  of  vacant  land  in  different  land 
use  categories  within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  range 
from  0.5  percent  for  public  facilities  (e.g.,  schools, 
parks,  and  hospitals)  to  5 1  percent  for  single-and 
multi-family  housing.  Based  on  the  analysis  of 
development  rates  performed  by  Argonne,  it  has 
been  projected  that  approximately  1,330  acres  per 
year  will  be  developed.  These  development  rates 
include  approximately  100  acres  per  year  of  parks 
and  recreation  land. 

The  types  of  development  conducted  in  each  land 
use  within  the  Las  Vegas  area  were  evaluated 
based  on  development  plans  and  building  permits. 
This  included  development  on  land  acquired 
through  recent  disposal  actions  and  development 
of  vacant  land  that  was  already  in  private  owner¬ 
ship  prior  to  initiation  of  the  disposal  actions. 

Development  scenarios  have  been  created  for  each 
land  use  category.  These  scenarios  were  used  to 
project  the  indirect  impacts  from  the  land  dis¬ 
posal.  Average  lot  size,  building  size,  building 
type,  number  of  residents  (or  workers  and  visitors 


for  non-residential  buildings)  were  determined  for 
each  land  use  category  so  that  construction  and 
land  use  impacts  could  be  estimated.  In  some 
cases,  these  parameters  have  been  adjusted  to 
achieve  consistency  with  the  overall  rates  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  valuation  of  construction  that  have 
occurred  in  the  disposal  boundary  area  based  on 
information  on  the  construction  value  of  each  type 
of  building  permit  issued  in  Clark  County. 

For  the  No  Action  Alternative,  it  was  assumed 
that  land  disposal  would  be  discontinued  once  the 
amount  of  land  disposed  reached  the  total  acreage 
that  was  projected  for  disposal  and  that  was 
evaluated  for  impacts  in  the  1998  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
source  Management  Plan  (RMP).  Based  on  the 
projections  for  land  disposal  and  development  in 
the  existing  plan,  disposal  would  not  be  continued 
after  2004  and  ongoing  development  (cumulative) 
at  the  rate  projected  for  the  area  would  result  in 
complete  build  out  of  the  disposed  properties  by 
the  end  of  2013. 

For  the  Conservation  Transfer  Alternative  it  was 
estimated  that  approximately  5,000  acres  of  land 
within  the  disposal  boundary  area  would  be  man¬ 
aged  to  protect  resources  and  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  intense  development.  Based  on  this 
consideration  the  total  amount  of  land  disposed 
was  reduced  by  5,000  acres  and  projected  devel¬ 
opment  during  the  planning  period  (through  2018) 
was  reduced  by  approximately  2,500  acres.  These 
values  were  used  to  reduce  the  projected  disposal 
and  development  rates  derived  for  the  Proposed 
Action,  resulting  in  average  development  rates  of 
1,144  acres  per  year. 
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Land  Use  Category 

Percentage 

Single-family  housing 

46 

Multifamily  housing 

5 

Office  buildings 

12 

Retail 

10 

Moderate-sized  casinos  and  hotels 

1 

Industry 

13 

Recreation 

1 

Public  facilities 

5 

Religious 

7 

After  the  IMPLAN  model  was  run  the  data  were 
placed  in  tables  for  each  of  the  alternatives.  These 
tables  summarize: 

•  Construction  Cost  Estimates  by  IMPLAN 
Sector  (NAICS)  and  Land  Use  Category 

•  Total  Construction  Output 

•  Value  Added  Construction  Output 

•  Indirect  Business  Tax 

•  Employment 

•  Total  Employment  Output 

•  Value  Added  Employment  Output 

•  Property  Tax  Collection 

The  most  recent  IMPLAN  data  for  Clark  County 
is  2001.  Input  dollars  were  deflated  using  the 
built-in  IMPLAN  Deflator  option  to  provide  infla¬ 
tion  adjusted  dollars  for  the  same  year  (2001). 
Output  dollars  were  adjusted  for  inflation  and 
converted  to  2004  dollars.  The  IMPLAN  model 
was  run  on  an  industry  basis  and  assuming  that 
100  percent  of  the  construction  expenditure  would 
be  local  (Clark  County,  Nevada). 

The  IMPLAN  modeling  program  does  not  predict 
population  impacts.  Therefore,  predictions  for 
population  impacts  were  based  on  past  population 
fluctuations  and  assumptions  of  the  area’s  past 
ability  to  absorb  growth  or  recover  from  reduction 
in  population  numbers.  The  Nevada  State  De¬ 
mographer  projects  population  numbers  and  these 
projections  have  also  been  put  into  a  summary 
table. 

Significance  Criteria 

Significance  criteria  for  socioeconomics  were  de¬ 


termined  by  analyzing  long-term  fluctuations  in 
Clark  County  employment.  This  analysis  allows  a 
county  specific  determination  of  the  appropriate 
levels,  or  thresholds,  beyond  which  changes  in 
employment  would  noticeably  affect  individuals 
and  communities. 

Under  all  three  alternatives,  land  development 
activities  associated  with  the  BLM  land  sale  are 
expected  to  generate  positive  economic  benefits 
within  Clark  County.  Most  of  the  benefits  would 
be  due  to  the  construction  of  residential  units,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  from  construction  of  non- 
residential  development. 

For  each  of  the  alternatives,  tables  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  from  the  IMPLAN  model  results  that  repre¬ 
sent  construction  costs  in  terms  of  direct,  indirect 
and  induced  impacts.  Direct  impacts  are  construc¬ 
tion  industry  related,  indirect  impacts  are  con¬ 
struction  supply  industry  related  and  induced 
impacts  are  from  dollars  spent  and  re-spent  in  the 
community.  For  each  of  the  alternatives,  the  top 
ten  industries  that  are  expected  to  benefit  in  terms 
of  total  output  and  value-added  are  presented  in 
tabular  form.  The  first  three  sectors  represent  con¬ 
struction  of  those  categories.  Sectors  4  through 
10  are  industries  that  are  affected  more  through 
indirect  and  induced  effects,  as  intermediate 
goods  and  services  are  purchased  to  supply  the 
construction  of  the  new  development,  and  as  in¬ 
come  generated  through  construction  is  re-spent  in 
the  local  economy  on  housing,  food  real  estate, 
health  care,  etc.  The  tables  are  presented  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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Impact  Category 

Proposed 

Action 

Conservation 

Transfer 

No  Action 

Construction  Costs 

E-l 

E-10 

E-19 

Total  Output 

E-2 

E-l  1 

E-22 

Top  10  Industries 

E-3 

E-12 

E-21 

Value  Added  Output 

E-4 

E-13 

E-22 

Value  Added  Top  10  Industries 

E-5 

E-14 

E-23 

Indirect  Business  Taxes 

E-6 

E-15 

E-24 

Top  10  Business  Tax  Industries 

E-7 

E-16 

E-25 

Overall  Employment 

E-8 

E-17 

E-26 

Top  10  Employment  Industries 

E-9 

E-18 

E-27 

Summary  of  Real  Property  Tax  Impacts 

E-2  8 

E-33 

E-3  8 

Undeveloped  Land  Real  Property  Tax  Impacts 

E-29 

E-34 

E-3  9 

Single  Family  Residential  Real  Property  Tax  Impacts 

E-30 

E-3  5 

E-40 

Multi-Family  Real  Property  Tax  Impacts 

E-31 

E-3  6 

E-41 

Non-Residential  Real  Property  Tax  Impacts 

E-32 

E-3  7 

E-42 

Land  Sale  Development  Scenario 

E-46 

E-47 

E-4  8 

GENERAL  TABLES 

Clark  County  Historical  Population 

E-43 

Clark  County  Projected  Population 

E-44 

Clark  County  Labor  Force  Trends  1983-2003 

E-45 
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TABLE  E-l 

PROPOSED  ACTION  -  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 


Land  Use  Category 

Implan  Sector  Used 

2004  Construction  Cost* 

Single  Family  Housing  Units 

33 

$530,461,567 

Multi-Family  Housing  Units 

34 

$172,594,800 

Non-Residential 

38 

$155,769,167 

Total 

$858,825,534 

*2004  Construction  Costs  were  used  as  inputs  into  Implan,  and  were  adjusted  to  2001  dollars  (the  year  of  the  Im- 
plan  data  for  Clark  County)  using  the  built-in  Implan  Deflator  option.  The  Implan  model  was  run  on  an  Industry 
basis,  and  assuming  that  100%  of  the  construction  expenditure  would  be  local  (would  occur  in  Clark  County,  NV.) 


TABLE  E-2 
TOTAL  OUTPUT* 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

Impact  in  2004  dollars 

$858,825,728 

$263,263,050 

$275,349,940 

$1,397,438,718 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$878,581,741 

$269,319,026 

$281,683,957 

$1,429,584,725 

2006 

$894,741,660 

$275,514,311 

$288,163,679 

$1,462,470,203 

2007 

$911,240,062 

$280,594,600 

$293,477,213 

$1,489,437,117 

2008 

$928,084,694 

$285,781,502 

$298,902,255 

$1,516,969,950 

2009 

$945,283,494 

$291,077,461 

$304,441,362 

$1,545,081,675 

2010 

$962,844,594 

$296,484,982 

$310,097,152 

$1,573,785,586 

2011 

$980,776,327 

$302,006,631 

$315,872,310 

$1,603,095,304 

2012 

$999,087,233 

$307,645,037 

$321,769,585 

$1,633,024,785 

2013 

$1,017,786,060 

$313,402,894 

$327,791,796 

$1,663,588,332 

2014 

$1,036,881,777 

$319,282,963 

$333,941,831 

$1,694,800,600 

2015 

$1,056,383,572 

$325,288,075 

$340,222,648 

$1,726,676,609 

2016 

$1,076,349,564 

$331,436,125 

$346,652,966 

$1,759,311,357 

2017 

$1,096,742,543 

$337,715,656 

$353,220,801 

$1,792,644,022 

2018 

$1,117,572,459 

$344,129,731 

$359,929,358 

$1,826,690,869 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(2004  dollars) 

$13,741,211,648 

$4,212,208,800 

$4,405,599,040 

$22,359,019,488 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(w/annual  inflation  ad¬ 
justment) 

$14,761,181,508 

$4,542,942,044 

$4,751,516,855 

$24,114,599,852 

*Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  20 1 8  are  expressed  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars  for 
each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-3 
TOTAL  OUTPUT 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$530,461,696 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

$172,594,832 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$155,769,200 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$37,460,616 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

$35,303,512 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$25,834,096 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$20,819,204 

431 

Real  estate 

$20,527,088 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$20,431,436 

465 

Offices  of  physicians-  dentists-  and  other  health 

$18,329,212 

TABLE  E-4 
VALUE-ADDED* 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

Impact  in  2004  dollars 

$375,830,312 

$165,064,438 

$167,138,258 

$708,033,008 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$384,475,731 

$168,861,501 

$170,983,026 

$724,320,258 

2006 

$391,547,466 

$172,745,909 

$174,916,237 

$740,982,172 

2007 

$398,767,324 

$175,931,221 

$178,141,568 

$754,645,358 

2008 

$406,138,695 

$179,183,380 

$181,434,586 

$768,595,275 

2009 

$413,665,053 

$182,503,916 

$184,796,840 

$782,838,497 

2010 

$421,349,958 

$185,894,401 

$188,229,922 

$797,381,759 

2011 

$429,197,055 

$189,356,443 

$191,735,461 

$812,231,961 

2012 

$437,210,081 

$192,891,692 

$195,315,125 

$827,396,175 

2013 

$445,392,866 

$196,501,835 

$198,970,625 

$842,881,649 

2014 

$453,749,334 

$200,188,606 

$202,703,715 

$858,695,806 

2015 

$462,283,505 

$203,953,777 

$206,516,191 

$874,846,258 

2016 

$471,020,813 

$207,808,569 

$210,419,414 

$891,381,136 

2017 

$479,944,974 

$211,745,799 

$214,406,110 

$908,269,624 

2018 

$489,060,344 

$215,767,388 

$218,478,224 

$925,519,963 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(2004  dollars) 

$6,013,284,992 

$2,641,031,008 

$2,674,212,128 

$11,328,528,128 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(w/annual  inflation  ad¬ 
justment) 

$6,459,633,510 

$2,848,398,875 

$2,884,185,302 

$12,218,018,901 

*  Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  2018  are  expressed  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
for  each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-5 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$216,340,320 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

$82,930,512 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$76,559,480 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

$26,330,982 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$25,154,140 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$20,069,914 

431 

Real  estate 

$14,310,127 

465 

Offices  of  physicians-  dentists-  and  other  health 

$13,878,899 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$12,845,050 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$11,119,878 

TABLE  E-6 


INDIRECT  BUSINESS  TAXES 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

Impact  in  2004  dollars 

$7,290,845 

$16,770,602 

$17,952,042 

$42,013,488 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$7,458,560 

$17,156,385 

$18,365,002 

$42,979,946 

2006 

$7,595,747 

$17,551,042 

$18,787,462 

$43,968,636 

2007 

$7,735,807 

$17,874,671 

$19,133,889 

$44,779,386 

2008 

$7,878,806 

$18,205,091 

$19,487,587 

$45,607,151 

2009 

$8,024,812 

$18,542,459 

$19,848,721 

$46,452,320 

2010 

$8,173,894 

$18,886,933 

$20,217,463 

$47,315,293 

2011 

$8,326,122 

$19,238,678 

$20,593,987 

$48,196,479 

2012 

$8,481,570 

$19,597,860 

$20,978,472 

$49,096,298 

2013 

$8,640,310 

$19,964,652 

$21,371,104 

$50,015,180 

2014 

$8,802,419 

$20,339,229 

$21,772,069 

$50,953,565 

2015 

$8,967,976 

$20,721,772 

$22,181,560 

$51,911,906 

2016 

$9,137,474 

$21,113,420 

$22,600,799 

$52,893,058 

2017 

$9,310,597 

$21,513,444 

$23,029,003 

$53,895,192 

2018 

$9,487,428 

$21,922,039 

$23,466,382 

$54,918,798 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(2004  dollars) 

$116,653,520 

$268,329,632 

$287,232,672 

$672,215,808 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(w/annual  inflation  ad¬ 
justment) 

$125,312,369 

$289,398,276 

$309,785,541 

$724,996,695 

*  Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  20 1 8  are  expressed  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
for  each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-7 

INDIRECT  BUSINESS  TAX 
TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$7,225,013 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$4,798,018 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$3,965,788 

431 

Real  estate 

$2,654,876 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$2,205,078 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$1,666,568 

401 

Motor  vehicle  and  parts  dealers 

$1,641,807 

404 

Building  material  and  garden  supply  stores 

$1,521,452 

410 

General  merchandise  stores 

$1,422,715 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$1,348,648 

TABLE  E-8 
EMPLOYMENT 


Type  of  Impact 

Employment 

Planning  Period  Impact 

Direct 

6,792.7 

101,890.5 

Indirect 

2,866.9 

43,003.5 

Induced 

2,802.1 

42,031.5 

Total 

12,461.7 

186,925.5 

TABLE  E-9 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

#  of  Annual  Jobs  Created 

33 

New  residential  1  -unit  structures-  nonfarm 

3,583.5 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

1,641.5 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

1,567.7 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

432.4 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

307.6 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

304.2 

410 

General  merchandise  stores 

260.9 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

256.7 

411 

Miscellaneous  store  retailers 

200.5 

454 

Employment  services 

178.4 
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TABLE  E-10 


CONSERVATION  TRANSFER  ALTERNATIVE  -  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 


Land  Use  Category 

Implan  Sector  Used 

2004  Construction  Cost* 

Single  Family  Housing  Units 

33 

$477,280,855 

Multi-Family  Housing  Units 

34 

$155,291,999 

Non-Residential 

38 

$140,153,152 

Total 

$772,726,006 

*2004  Construction  Costs  were  used  as  inputs  into  Implan,  and  were  adjusted  to  2001  dollars  (the  year  of  the  Im- 
plan  data  for  Clark  County)  using  the  built-in  Implan  Deflator  option.  The  Implan  model  was  run  on  an  Industry 
basis,  and  assuming  that  100%  of  the  construction  expenditure  would  be  local  (would  occur  in  Clark  County,  NV.) 


TABLE  E-ll 
TOTAL  OUTPUT* 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

2004  dollars 

$723,150,456 

$221,939,256 

$230,358,642 

$1,175,448,353 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$739,785,461 

$227,044,640 

$235,657,701 

$1,202,487,800 

2006 

$753,392,474 

$232,267,465 

$241,078,657 

$1,230,149,250 

2007 

$767,284,497 

$236,550,313 

$245,523,977 

$1,252,832,330 

2008 

$781,468,054 

$240,923,038 

$250,062,585 

$1,275,991,430 

2009 

$795,949,827 

$245,387,703 

$254,696,619 

$1,299,637,463 

2010 

$810,736,666 

$249,946,418 

$259,428,271 

$1,323,781,609 

2011 

$825,835,586 

$254,601,346 

$264,259,786 

$1,348,435,327 

2012 

$841,253,777 

$259,354,705 

$269,193,466 

$1,373,610,355 

2013 

$856,998,608 

$264,208,764 

$274,231,667 

$1,399,318,725 

2014 

$873,077,629 

$269,165,853 

$279,376,805 

$1,425,572,763 

2015 

$889,498,575 

$274,228,356 

$284,631,357 

$1,452,385,103 

2016 

$906,310,387 

$279,411,361 

$290,010,982 

$1,479,835,653 

2017 

$923,481,731 

$284,705,208 

$295,505,654 

$1,507,873,252 

2018 

$941,020,986 

$290,112,480 

$301,118,054 

$1,536,511,581 

Planning  Period  Im¬ 
pact  (2004  dollars) 

$11,570,407,296 

$3,551,028,096 

$3,685,738,272 

$18,807,173,648 

Planning  Period  Im¬ 
pact  (w/annual  infla¬ 
tion  adjustment) 

$12,429,244,713 

$3,829,846,906 

$3,975,134,224 

$20,283,870,995 

*Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  2018  are  expressed  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
for  each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-12 
TOTAL  OUTPUT 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$446,660,100 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

$145,329,000 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$131,161,400 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$32,474,950 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

$29,302,080 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$21,556,230 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$17,535,180 

431 

Real  estate 

$17,393,920 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$17,147,730 

465 

Offices  of  physicians-  dentists-  and  other  health 

$15,013,080 

TABLE  E-13 


VALUE-ADDED* 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

Impact  in  2004  dollars 

$316,457,568 

$138,989,133 

$139,750,888 

$595,197,591 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$323,737,205 

$142,186,372 

$142,965,650 

$608,889,229 

2006 

$329,691,765 

$145,457,159 

$146,254,363 

$622,895,824 

2007 

$335,771,047 

$148,139,286 

$148,951,190 

$634,381,581 

2008 

$341,977,907 

$150,877,699 

$151,704,611 

$646,108,375 

2009 

$348,315,270 

$153,673,689 

$154,515,925 

$658,081,731 

2010 

$354,786,132 

$156,528,577 

$157,386,460 

$670,307,311 

2011 

$361,393,565 

$159,443,719 

$160,317,579 

$682,790,917 

2012 

$368,140,713 

$162,420,503 

$163,310,678 

$695,538,492 

2013 

$375,030,802 

$165,460,350 

$166,367,186 

$708,556,128 

2014 

$382,067,135 

$168,564,720 

$169,488,569 

$721,850,069 

2015 

$389,253,099 

$171,735,105 

$172,676,330 

$735,426,710 

2016 

$396,610,109 

$174,980,954 

$175,939,969 

$749,326,513 

2017 

$404,124,453 

$178,296,218 

$179,273,403 

$763,523,573 

2018 

$411,799,799 

$181,682,515 

$182,678,258 

$778,024,818 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(2004  dollars) 

$5,063,321,088 

$2,223,826,128 

$2,236,014,208 

$9,523,161,456 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(w/annual  inflation 
adjustment) 

$5,439,156,570 

$2,398,435,998 

$2,411,581,059 

$10,270,898,863 

*  Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  20 1 8  are  expressed  in  inflation- adjusted  dollars 
for  each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-14 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$182,163,200 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

$69,829,470 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$64,464,910 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

$21,854,840 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$21,806,360 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$16,746,540 

431 

Real  estate 

$11,954,260 

465 

Offices  of  physicians-  dentists-  and  other  health 

$10,935,390 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$9,365,827 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$9,343,426 

TABLE  E-15 

INDIRECT  BUSINESS  TAXES* 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

Impact  in  2004  dollars 

$6,139,054 

$14,293,950 

$15,158,978 

$35,591,981 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$6,280,274 

$14,622,761 

$15,507,688 

$36,410,722 

2006 

$6,395,788 

$14,959,136 

$15,864,419 

$37,248,296 

2007 

$6,513,722 

$15,234,972 

$16,156,948 

$37,935,129 

2008 

$6,634,131 

$15,516,596 

$16,455,615 

$38,636,374 

2009 

$6,757,071 

$15,804,142 

$16,760,563 

$39,352,364 

2010 

$6,882,601 

$16,097,745 

$17,071,934 

$40,083,437 

2011 

$7,010,781 

$16,397,545 

$17,389,876 

$40,829,939 

2012 

$7,141,671 

$16,703,684 

$17,714,542 

$41,592,226 

2013 

$7,275,333 

$17,016,309 

$18,046,086 

$42,370,663 

2014 

$7,411,833 

$17,335,569 

$18,384,667 

$43,165,621 

2015 

$7,551,236 

$17,661,618 

$18,730,448 

$43,977,486 

2016 

$7,693,957 

$17,995,429 

$19,084,459 

$44,808,674 

2017 

$7,839,730 

$18,336,378 

$19,446,041 

$45,657,639 

2018 

$7,988,626 

$18,684,632 

$19,815,371 

$46,524,793 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(2004  dollars) 

$98,224,864 

$228,703,200 

$242,543,648 

$569,471,696 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(w/annual  inflation 
adjustment) 

$105,515,808 

$246,660,465 

$261,587,635 

$614,185,344 

*Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  20 1 8  are  expressed  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
for  each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-16 

INDIRECT  BUSINESS  TAX 
TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$6,263,429 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$4,040,034 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$3,309,093 

431 

Real  estate 

$2,217,806 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$1,877,252 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$1,403,290 

401 

Motor  vehicle  and  parts  dealers 

$1,397,722 

404 

Building  material  and  garden  supply  stores 

$1,295,260 

410 

General  merchandise  stores 

$1,211,202 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$1,135,912 

TABLE  E-17 
EMPLOYMENT 


Type  of  Impact 

Employment 

Planning  Period  Impact 

Direct 

6,111.7 

91,675.5 

Indirect 

2,579.5 

38,692.5 

Induced 

2,521.2 

37,818.0 

Total 

11,212.4 

168,186.0 

TABLE  E-18 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

#  of  Annual  Jobs  Created 

33 

New  residential  1  -unit  structures-  nonfarm 

3,224.2 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

1,476.9 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

1,410.5 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

389.1 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

276.8 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

273.7 

410 

General  merchandise  stores 

234.7 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

231.0 

411 

Miscellaneous  store  retailers 

180.4 

454 

Employment  services 

160.5 
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TABLE  E-19 

CUMULATIVE  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 


Land  Use  Category 

Implan  Sector  Used 

2004  Construction  Cost* 

Single  Family  Housing  Units 

33 

$530,460,000 

Multi-Family  Housing  Units 

34 

$172,594,800 

Non-Residential 

38 

$155,769,167 

Total 

$858,823,967 

*2004  Construction  Costs  were  used  as  inputs  into  Implan,  and  were  adjusted  to  2001  dollars  (the  year  of  the  Im- 
plan  data  for  Clark  County)  using  the  built-in  Implan  Deflator  option.  The  Implan  model  was  run  on  an  Industry 
basis,  and  assuming  that  100%  of  the  construction  expenditure  would  be  local  (would  occur  in  Clark  County,  NV.) 


TABLE  E-20 
TOTAL  OUTPUT* 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

Impact  2004  dollars 

$858,824,160 

$263,262,542 

$275,349,487 

$1,397,436,189 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$878,580,137 

$269,318,507 

$281,683,494 

$1,429,582,138 

2006 

$894,740,027 

$275,513,780 

$288,163,205 

$1,462,467,556 

2007 

$911,238,399 

$280,594,059 

$293,476,730 

$1,489,434,421 

2008 

$928,083,000 

$285,780,950 

$298,901,764 

$1,516,967,204 

2009 

$945,281,768 

$291,076,900 

$304,440,861 

$1,545,078,879 

2010 

$962,842,836 

$296,484,410 

$310,096,642 

$1,573,782,738 

2011 

$980,774,536 

$302,006,048 

$315,871,790 

$1,603,092,403 

2012 

$999,085,408 

$307,644,443 

$321,769,056 

$1,633,021,830 

2013 

$1,017,784,202 

$313,402,289 

$327,791,257 

$1,663,585,321 

2014 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2015 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2016 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2017 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2018 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Planning  Period  Im¬ 
pact  (2004  dollars) 

$12,023,538,240 

$3,685,675,588 

$3,854,892,818 

$19,564,106,646 

Planning  Period  Im¬ 
pact  (w/annual  infla¬ 
tion  adjustment) 

$9,377,234,473 

$2,885,083,927 

$3,017,544,286 

$15,314,448,678 

*Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  2018  are  expressed  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
for  each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-21 
TOTAL  OUTPUT 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$530,460,128 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

$172,594,832 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$155,769,200 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$37,460,544 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

$35,303,468 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$25,834,054 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$20,819,170 

431 

Real  estate 

$20,527,054 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$20,431,394 

465 

Offices  of  physicians-  dentists-  and  other  health 

$18,329,182 

TABLE  E-22 


VALUE-ADDED* 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

Impact  in  2004  dollars 

$375,829,688 

$165,064,122 

$167,137,983 

$708,031,796 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$384,475,093 

$168,861,178 

$170,982,745 

$724,319,018 

2006 

$391,546,816 

$172,745,579 

$174,915,949 

$740,980,904 

2007 

$398,766,661 

$175,930,885 

$178,141,275 

$754,644,066 

2008 

$406,138,021 

$179,183,037 

$181,434,287 

$768,593,960 

2009 

$413,664,366 

$182,503,567 

$184,796,536 

$782,837,157 

2010 

$421,349,258 

$185,894,045 

$188,229,613 

$797,380,394 

2011 

$429,196,342 

$189,356,081 

$191,735,145 

$812,230,571 

2012 

$437,209,355 

$192,891,322 

$195,314,804 

$827,394,759 

2013 

$445,392,127 

$196,501,459 

$198,970,298 

$842,880,206 

2014 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2015 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2016 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2017 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2018 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(2004  dollars) 

$5,261,615,632 

$2,310,897,708 

$2,339,931,762 

$9,912,445,144 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(w/annual  inflation  ad¬ 
justment) 

$4,103,567,727 

$1,808,931,274 

$1,831,658,635 

$7,759,292,831 

*Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  2018  are  expressed  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
for  each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-23 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$216,339,696 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

$82,930,512 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$76,559,480 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

$26,330,950 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$25,154,092 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$20,069,882 

431 

Real  estate 

$14,310,102 

465 

Offices  of  physicians-  dentists-  and  other  health 

$13,878,876 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$12,845,025 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$11,119,860 

TABLE  E-24 

INDIRECT  BUSINESS  TAXES* 


Type  of  Impact 

Direct 

Indirect 

Induced 

Total 

Impact  in  2004  dollars 

$6,823,073 

$15,886,596 

$16,848,007 

$39,557,677 

Inflator 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

1.023003518 

2005 

$6,980,028 

$16,252,044 

$17,235,570 

$40,467,643 

2006 

$7,108,413 

$16,625,898 

$17,632,049 

$41,398,541 

2007 

$7,239,487 

$16,932,468 

$17,957,172 

$42,161,901 

2008 

$7,373,312 

$17,245,471 

$18,289,117 

$42,941,280 

2009 

$7,509,950 

$17,565,055 

$18,628,042 

$43,737,046 

2010 

$7,649,467 

$17,891,372 

$18,974,106 

$44,549,576 

2011 

$7,791,928 

$18,224,576 

$19,327,474 

$45,379,254 

2012 

$7,937,402 

$18,564,825 

$19,688,315 

$46,226,476 

2013 

$8,085,958 

$18,912,282 

$20,056,799 

$47,091,646 

2014 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2015 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2016 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2017 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

2018 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(2004  dollars) 

$95,523,022 

$222,412,344 

$235,872,098 

$553,807,478 

Planning  Period  Impact 
(w/annual  inflation  ad¬ 
justment) 

$74,499,017 

$174,100,586 

$184,636,651 

$433,511,039 

““Impacts  expressed  in  2001  dollars  were  converted  to  2004  (inflation  adjusted)  dollars  for  the  first  project  year 
(2004)  using  Implan's  built-in  Deflator.  All  impacts  for  2005  to  20 1 8  are  expressed  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
for  each  particular  year  using  the  average  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  CPI  from  1998  to  2003. 
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TABLE  E-25 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

Total  Impact  (2004  $) 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

$6,961,307 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

$4,490,179 

509 

Owner-occupied  dwellings 

$3,677,796 

431 

Real  estate 

$2,464,916 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

$2,086,417 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

$1,559,647 

401 

Motor  vehicle  and  parts  dealers 

$1,553,457 

404 

Building  material  and  garden  supply  stores 

$1,439,579 

410 

General  merchandise  stores 

$1,346,156 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

$1,262,477 

TABLE  E-26 
EMPLOYMENT 


Type  of  Impact 

Employment 

Planning  Period  Impact 

Direct 

6,792.7 

67,927.0 

Indirect 

2,866.9 

28,669.0 

Induced 

2,802.1 

28,021.0 

Total 

12,461.7 

124,617.0 

TABLE  E-27 

TOP  10  IMPLAN  INDUSTRY  SECTORS  IMPACTED 


Sector  # 

Sector  Name 

#  of  Annual  Jobs  Created 

33 

New  residential  1-unit  structures-  nonfarm 

3,583.5 

34 

New  multifamily  housing  structures-  nonfarm 

1,641.5 

38 

Commercial  and  institutional  buildings 

1,567.7 

481 

Food  services  and  drinking  places 

432.4 

405 

Food  and  beverage  stores 

307.6 

439 

Architectural  and  engineering  services 

304.2 

410 

General  merchandise  stores 

260.9 

390 

Wholesale  trade 

256.7 

411 

Miscellaneous  store  retailers 

200.5 

454 

Employment  services 

178.4 
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TABLE  E-28 

PROPOSED  ACTION  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTION  FROM  LAND  DISPOSAL 

BY  LAND  USE  CATEGORY 


Summary  of  Property  Tax  Impacts 


Land  Use  Category 

Total  Property  Tax  Collected  During 
Planning  Period 

Avg.  Annual  Property 
Tax  Collected 

Undeveloped  Land 

$1,521,539,143 

$101,435,943 

Single-Family  Residential  Units 

$2,178,741,922 

$145,249,461 

Multi-Family  Residential  Units 

$570,682,716 

$38,045,514 

Non-Residential  Development 

$273,139,349 

$18,209,290 

Total 

$4,544,103,130 

$302,940,209 

TABLE  E-29 
PROPOSED  ACTION 

UNDEVELOPED  LAND  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


Acres  Sold 

Cumulative 
Acres  Sold 

Acres  Devel¬ 
oped 

Cumulative 

Acres  Devel¬ 
oped 

Cumulative 

Acres 

Undeveloped 

Value  per 
acre  of  unde¬ 
veloped  land* 

Value  of  cu¬ 
mulative  un¬ 
developed 
land 

Property  tax 

rate  per  $100 

of  assessed 

value 

rroperty  lax 

Collected  for 

Cumulative 

Acres  of  Un¬ 

developed 

Land 

2004 

4000 

4000 

1330 

1330 

2670 

$94,000 

$250,980,000 

$2,950 

$7,403,910 

2005 

4000 

8000 

1330 

2660 

5340 

$100,580 

$537,097,200 

$2,950 

$15,844,367 

2006 

4000 

12000 

1330 

3990 

8010 

$107,621 

$862,041,006 

$2,950 

$25,430,210 

2007 

4000 

16000 

1330 

5320 

10680 

$115,154 

$1,229,845,169 

$2,950 

$36,280,432 

2008 

4000 

20000 

1330 

6650 

13350 

$123,215 

$1,644,917,913 

$2,950 

$48,525,078 

2009 

4000 

24000 

1330 

7980 

16020 

$131,840 

$2,112,074,600 

$2,950 

$62,306,201 

2010 

4000 

28000 

1330 

9310 

18690 

$141,069 

$2,636,573,126 

$2,950 

$77,778,907 

2011 

4000 

32000 

1330 

10640 

21360 

$150,943 

$3,224,152,280 

$2,950 

$95,112,492 

2012 

4000 

36000 

1330 

11970 

24030 

$161,510 

$3,881,073,307 

$2,950 

$114,491,663 

2013 

4000 

40000 

1330 

13300 

26700 

$172,815 

$4,614,164,931 

$2,950 

$136,117,865 

2014 

4000 

44000 

1330 

14630 

29370 

$184,912 

$5,430,872,124 

$2,950 

$160,210,728 

2015 

2701 

46701 

1330 

15960 

30741 

$197,856 

$6,082,293,863 

$2,950 

$176,427,669 

2016 

0 

46701 

1330 

17290 

28081 

$211,706 

$6,266,485,411 

$2,950 

$183,681,321 

2017 

0 

46701 

1330 

18620 

26751 

$226,525 

$6,361,060,600 

$2,950 

$187,651,288 

2018 

0 

46701 

1330 

19950 

0 

$242,382 

$6,483,966,503 

$2,950 

$191,277,012 

2019 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0 

$0.0000 

$0 

Total  for  Plan¬ 
ning  Period 
(2004  dollars) 

$1,521,539,143 

Average  An¬ 
nual  for  Plan¬ 
ning  Period 
(2004  dollars) 

$101,435,943 

*  Average  value  per  acre  based  on  BLM  land  sold  in  Clark  County  as  of  April  30,  2004.  BLM,  2004.  Land  values 
were  assumed  to  appreciate  by  7.0%  per  year  (a  very  conservative  assumption  for  Clark  County). 
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TABLE  E-30 
PROPOSED  ACTION 

SINGLE  FAMILY  RESIDENTIAL  UNITS  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


#  of  Occupied  SF 
Residential  Units 

Cumulative  #  of 
Occupied  SF 
Residential  Units 

Average  Value  of 

SF  Residential 

Units  (assumes 

7%  apprec./year) 

Cumulative 

Value  of  Occu¬ 

pied  SF  Residen¬ 
tial  Units 

Taxable  Amount 

of  Cumulative  SF 

Residential 

Property  Value 

Property  tax  rate 

per  $100  of  as¬ 

sessed  value 

Property  Tax 

Collected  for 

Cumulative  #  of 

Occupied  SF 

Residential  Units 

2004 

4,286 

4,286 

$212,000 

$908,632,000 

$318,021,200 

$2.9500 

$9,381,625 

2005 

4,286 

8,572 

$226,840 

$1,944,472,480 

$680,565,368 

$2.9500 

$20,076,678 

2006 

4,286 

12,858 

$242,719 

$3,120,878,330 

$1,092,307,416 

$2.9500 

$32,223,069 

2007 

4,286 

17,144 

$259,709 

$4,452,453,085 

$1,558,358,580 

$2.9500 

$45,971,578 

2008 

4,286 

21,430 

$277,889 

$5,955,156,001 

$2,084,304,600 

$2.9500 

$61,486,986 

2009 

4,286 

25,716 

$297,341 

$7,646,420,305 

$2,676,247,107 

$2.9500 

$78,949,290 

2010 

4,286 

30,002 

$318,155 

$9,545,281,347 

$3,340,848,472 

$2.9500 

$98,555,030 

2011 

4,286 

34,288 

$340,426 

$11,672,515,476 

$4,085,380,417 

$2.9500 

$120,518,722 

2012 

4,286 

38,574 

$364,255 

$14,050,790,505 

$4,917,776,677 

$2.9500 

$145,074,412 

2013 

4,286 

42,860 

$389,753 

$16,704,828,711 

$5,846,690,049 

$2.9500 

$172,477,356 

2014 

4,286 

47,146 

$417,036 

$19,661,583,393 

$6,881,554,187 

$2.9500 

$203,005,849 

2015 

4,286 

51,432 

$446,229 

$22,950,430,069 

$8,032,650,524 

$2.9500 

$236,963,190 

2016 

4,286 

55,718 

$477,465 

$26,603,373,522 

$9,311,180,733 

$2.9500 

$274,679,832 

2017 

4,286 

60,004 

$510,887 

$30,655,271,951 

$10,729,345,183 

$2.9500 

$316,515,683 

2018 

4,286 

64,290 

$546,649 

$35,144,079,629 

$12,300,427,870 

$2.9500 

$362,862,622 

2019 

0 

0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0.0000 

$0 

Total  for  Planning 
Period  (2004  $) 

$2,178,741,922 

Average  Annual 
for  Planning  Pe¬ 
riod  (2004  $) 

$145,249,461 
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TABLE  E-31 
PROPOSED  ACTION 

MULTI-FAMILY  RESIDENTIAL  UNITS  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


#  of  Occupied  MF 
Residential  Units 

Cumulative  #  of 
Occupied  MF  Resi¬ 
dential  Units 

Average  Value  of 

MF  Residential 

Units  (assumes  7% 

apprec./year) 

Cumulative  Value 

of  Occupied  MF 

Residential  Units 

Taxable  Amount  of 

Cumulative  MF 

Residential  Prop¬ 

erty  Value 

Property  tax  rate 

per  $100  of  as¬ 

sessed  value 

Property  Tax  Col¬ 

lected  for  Cumula¬ 
tive  #  of  Occupied 
MF  Residential 

Units 

2004 

2,800 

2,800 

$85,000 

$238,000,000 

$83,300,000 

$2,950 

$2,457,350 

2005 

2,800 

5,600 

$90,950 

$509,320,000 

$178,262,000 

$2,950 

$5,258,729 

2006 

2,800 

8,400 

$97,317 

$817,458,600 

$286,110,510 

$2,950 

$8,440,260 

2007 

2,800 

11,200 

$104,129 

$1,166,240,936 

$408,184,328 

$2,950 

$12,041,438 

2008 

2,800 

14,000 

$111,418 

$1,559,847,252 

$545,946,538 

$2,950 

$16,105,423 

2009 

2,800 

16,800 

$119,217 

$2,002,843,871 

$700,995,355 

$2,950 

$20,679,363 

2010 

2,800 

19,600 

$127,562 

$2,500,216,766 

$875,075,868 

$2,950 

$25,814,738 

2011 

2,800 

22,400 

$136,491 

$3,057,407,931 

$1,070,092,776 

$2,950 

$31,567,737 

2012 

2,800 

25,200 

$146,046 

$3,680,354,797 

$1,288,124,179 

$2,950 

$37,999,663 

2013 

2,800 

28,000 

$156,269 

$4,375,532,926 

$1,531,436,524 

$2,950 

$45,177,377 

2014 

2,800 

30,800 

$167,208 

$5,150,002,253 

$1,802,500,789 

$2,950 

$53,173,773 

2015 

2,800 

33,600 

$178,912 

$6,011,457,176 

$2,104,010,012 

$2,950 

$62,068,295 

2016 

2,800 

36,400 

$191,436 

$6,968,280,776 

$2,438,898,272 

$2,950 

$71,947,499 

2017 

2,800 

39,200 

$204,837 

$8,029,603,541 

$2,810,361,239 

$2,950 

$82,905,657 

2018 

2,800 

42,000 

$219,175 

$9,205,366,916 

$3,221,878,421 

$2,950 

$95,045,413 

2019 

0 

0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$2,950 

$0 

Total  for  Plan¬ 
ning  Period 
(2004  $) 

$570,682,716 

Average  Annual 
for  Planning  Pe¬ 
riod  (2004  $) 

$38,045,514 
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TABLE  E-32 
PROPOSED  ACTION 

NON-RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


Property  Value  of 
Non-Residential  De¬ 
velopment  (assumes 
property  value  = 
construction  value  + 
7%  apprecia¬ 
tion/year) 

Cumulative 
Property 
Value  of  Non- 
Residential 
Development 

Taxable  Amount  of 
Cumulative  MF 
Residential  Prop¬ 
erty  Value 

Property 
tax  rate  per 
$100  of  as¬ 
sessed  value 

Property  Tax 
Collected  for 
Cumulative 
Non- 

Residential 

Development 

2004 

$155,769,167 

$155,769,167 

$54,519,208 

$2.9500 

$1,608,317 

2005 

$166,673,009 

$322,442,176 

$112,854,761 

$2.9500 

$3,329,215 

2006 

$178,340,119 

$500,782,295 

$175,273,803 

$2.9500 

$5,170,577 

2007 

$190,823,928 

$691,606,223 

$242,062,178 

$2.9500 

$7,140,834 

2008 

$204,181,603 

$895,787,825 

$313,525,739 

$2.9500 

$9,249,009 

2009 

$218,474,315 

$1,114,262,140 

$389,991,749 

$2.9500 

$11,504,757 

2010 

$233,767,517 

$1,348,029,657 

$471,810,380 

$2.9500 

$13,918,406 

2011 

$250,131,243 

$1,598,160,900 

$559,356,315 

$2.9500 

$16,501,011 

2012 

$267,640,430 

$1,865,801,330 

$653,030,465 

$2.9500 

$19,264,399 

2013 

$286,375,260 

$2,152,176,590 

$753,261,806 

$2.9500 

$22,221,223 

2014 

$306,421,528 

$2,458,598,118 

$860,509,341 

$2.9500 

$25,385,026 

2015 

$327,871,035 

$2,786,469,153 

$975,264,204 

$2.9500 

$28,770,294 

2016 

$350,822,008 

$3,137,291,161 

$1,098,051,906 

$2.9500 

$32,392,531 

2017 

$375,379,548 

$3,512,670,709 

$1,229,434,748 

$2.9500 

$36,268,325 

2018 

$401,656,117 

$3,914,326,826 

$1,370,014,389 

$2.9500 

$40,415,424 

2019 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0.0000 

$0 

Total  Planning  Period  (2004  $) 

$273,139,349 

Average  Annual  for  Planning  Pe¬ 
riod  (2004  $) 

$18,209,290 

TABLE  E-33 

CONSERVATION  TRANSFER  ALTERNATIVE  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTION 

FROM  LAND  DISPOSAL  BY  LAND  USE  CATEGORY 


Summary  of  Property  Tax  Impacts 


Land  Use  Category 

Total  Property  Tax  Collected  Dur¬ 
ing  Planning  Period 

Avg.  Annual  Property  Tax  Col¬ 
lected 

Undeveloped  Land 

$1,539,936,734 

$102,662,449 

Single-Family  Residential 
Units 

$1,960,156,055 

$130,677,070 

Multi-Family  Residential 

Units 

$513,410,629 

$34,227,375 

Non-Residential  Development 

$245,756,856 

$16,383,790 

Total 

$4,259,260,274 

$283,950,685 

Draft  EIS 


E  -  21 


September  2004 
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TABLE  E-34 

CONSERVATION  TRANSFER 

UNDEVELOPED  LAND  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


Acres  Sold 

Cumulative 
Acres  Sold 

Acres  Devel¬ 

oped 

Cumulative 

Acres  Devel¬ 

oped 

Cumulative 

Acres 

Undeveloped 

Value  per 

acre  of  unde¬ 

veloped  land* 

Value  of  cu¬ 

mulative  un¬ 
developed 
land 

Property  tax 

rate  per  $100 

of  assessed 

value 

rroperiy  lax 

Collected  for 

Cumulative 

Acres  of  Un¬ 

developed 

Land 

2004 

4000 

4000 

1330 

1330 

2670 

$94,000 

$250,980,000 

$2.9500 

$7,403,910 

2005 

4000 

8000 

1330 

2660 

5340 

$100,580 

$537,097,200 

$2.9500 

$15,844,367 

2006 

4000 

12000 

1330 

3990 

8010 

$107,621 

$862,041,006 

$2.9500 

$25,430,210 

2007 

4000 

16000 

1330 

5320 

10680 

$115,154 

$1,229,845,169 

$2.9500 

$36,280,432 

2008 

4000 

20000 

1330 

6650 

13350 

$123,215 

$1,644,917,913 

$2.9500 

$48,525,078 

2009 

4000 

24000 

1330 

7980 

16020 

$131,840 

$2,112,074,600 

$2.9500 

$62,306,201 

2010 

4000 

28000 

1330 

9310 

18690 

$141,069 

$2,636,573,126 

$2.9500 

$77,778,907 

2011 

4000 

32000 

1330 

10640 

21360 

$150,943 

$3,224,152,280 

$2.9500 

$95,112,492 

2012 

4000 

36000 

1330 

11970 

24030 

$161,510 

$3,881,073,307 

$2.9500 

$114,491,663 

2013 

4000 

40000 

1330 

13300 

26700 

$172,815 

$4,614,164,931 

$2.9500 

$136,117,865 

2014 

4000 

44000 

1330 

14630 

29370 

$184,912 

$5,430,872,124 

$2.9500 

$160,210,728 

2015 

2701 

46,701 

1330 

15960 

30741 

$197,856 

$6,082,293,863 

$2.9500 

$179,427,669 

2016 

0 

46,701 

1330 

17290 

29411 

$211,706 

$6,226,485,441 

$2.9500 

$183,681,321 

2017 

0 

46,701 

1330 

17290 

29411 

$226,525 

$6,662,339,422 

$2.9500 

$196,539,013 

2018 

0 

46,701 

1330 

18620 

28081 

$242,382 

$6,806,334,842 

$2.9500 

$200,786,878 

2019 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0 

$0 

$0.0000 

$0 

Total  for  Planning  Period  (2004  $) 

$1,539,936,734 

Average  Annual  for  Planning  Period 
(2004  $) 

$102,662,449 

*Average  value  per  acre  based  on  BLM  land  sold  in  Clark  County  as  of  April  30,  2004.  BLM,  2004.  Land  values 
were  assumed  to  appreciate  by  7.0%  per  year  (a  very  conservative  assumption  for  Clark  County). 


Draft  EIS 
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TABLE  E-35 

CONSERVATION  TRANSFER 

SINGLE  FAMILY  RESIDENTIAL  UNITS  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


#  of  Occupied  SF 
Residential  Units 

Cumulative  #  of 
Occupied  SF 
Residential  Units 

Average  Value  of 

SF  Residential 

Units  (assumes 

7%  apprec./year) 

Cumulative 

Value  of  Occu¬ 

pied  SF  Residen¬ 
tial  Units 

Taxable  Amount 

of  Cumulative  SF 

Residential 

Property  Value 

Property  tax  rate 

per  $100  of  as¬ 

sessed  value 

Property  Tax 

Collected  for 

Cumulative  #  of 

Occupied  SF 

Residential  Units 

2004 

3,856 

3,856 

$212,000 

$817,472,000 

$286,115,200 

$2.9500 

$8,440,398 

2005 

3,856 

7,712 

$226,840 

$1,749,390,080 

$612,286,528 

$2.9500 

$18,062,453 

2006 

3,856 

11,568 

$242,719 

$2,807,771,078 

$982,719,877 

$2.9500 

$28,990,236 

2007 

3,856 

15,424 

$259,709 

$4,005,753,405 

$1,402,013,692 

$2.9500 

$41,359,404 

2008 

3,856 

19,280 

$277,889 

$5,357,695,179 

$1,875,193,313 

$2.9500 

$55,318,203 

2009 

3,856 

23,136 

$297,341 

$6,879,280,610 

$2,407,748,214 

$2.9500 

$71,028,572 

2010 

3,856 

26,992 

$318,155 

$8,587,635,295 

$3,005,672,353 

$2.9500 

$88,667,334 

2011 

3,856 

30,848 

$340,426 

$10,501,451,161 

$3,675,507,906 

$2.9500 

$108,427,483 

2012 

3,856 

34,704 

$364,255 

$12,641,121,835 

$4,424,392,642 

$2.9500 

$130,519,583 

2013 

3,856 

38,560 

$389,753 

$15,028,889,293 

$5,260,111,253 

$2.9500 

$155,173,282 

2014 

3,856 

42,416 

$417,036 

$17,689,002,698 

$6,191,150,944 

$2.9500 

$182,638,953 

2015 

3,856 

46,272 

$446,229 

$20,647,890,422 

$7,226,761,648 

$2.9500 

$213,189,469 

2016 

3,856 

50,128 

$477,465 

$23,934,346,314 

$8,377,021,210 

$2.9500 

$247,122,126 

2017 

3,856 

53,984 

$510,887 

$27,579,731,368 

$9,652,905,979 

$2.9500 

$284,760,726 

2018 

3,856 

57,840 

$546,649 

$31,618,192,032 

$11,066,367,211 

$2.9500 

$326,457,833 

2019 

0 

0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0.0000 

$0 

Total  for  Planning  Period 
(2004  dollars) 

$1,960,156,055 

Average  Annual  for  Planning 
Period  (2004  dollars) 

$130,677,070 

Draft  EIS 
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TABLE  E-36 

CONSERVATION  TRANSFER 

MULTI-FAMILY  RESIDENTIAL  UNITS  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


#  of  Occupied 
MF  Residential 

Units 

Cumulative  #  of 
Occupied  MF 
Residential  Units 

Average  Value  of 

MF  Residential 

Units  (assumes 

7%  apprec./year) 

Cumulative 

Value  of  Occu¬ 

pied  MF  Resi¬ 
dential  Units 

Taxable  Amount 

of  Cumulative 

MF  Residential 

Property  Value 

Property  tax  rate 

per  $100  of  as¬ 

sessed  value 

Property  Tax 

Collected  for 

Cumulative  #  of 

Occupied  MF 

Residential  Units 

2004 

2,519 

2,519 

$85,000 

$214,115,000 

$74,940,250 

$2.9500 

$2,210,737 

2005 

2,519 

5,038 

$90,950 

$458,206,100 

$160,372,135 

$2.9500 

$4,730,978 

2006 

2,519 

7,557 

$97,317 

$735,420,791 

$257,397,277 

$2.9500 

$7,593,220 

2007 

2,519 

10,076 

$104,129 

$1,049,200,328 

$367,220,115 

$2.9500 

$10,832,993 

2008 

2,519 

12,595 

$111,418 

$1,403,305,438 

$491,156,903 

$2.9500 

$14,489,129 

2009 

2,519 

15,114 

$119,217 

$1,801,844,183 

$630,645,464 

$2.9500 

$18,604,041 

2010 

2,519 

17,633 

$127,562 

$2,249,302,155 

$787,255,754 

$2.9500 

$23,224,045 

2011 

2,519 

20,152 

$136,491 

$2,750,575,207 

$962,701,322 

$2.9500 

$28,399,689 

2012 

2,519 

22,671 

$146,046 

$3,311,004,905 

$1,158,851,717 

$2.9500 

$34,186,126 

2013 

2,519 

25,190 

$156,269 

$3,936,416,943 

$1,377,745,930 

$2.9500 

$40,643,505 

2014 

2,519 

27,709 

$167,208 

$4,633,162,742 

$1,621,606,960 

$2.9500 

$47,837,405 

2015 

2,519 

30,228 

$178,912 

$5,408,164,509 

$1,892,857,578 

$2.9500 

$55,839,299 

2016 

2,519 

32,747 

$191,436 

$6,268,964,027 

$2,194,137,409 

$2.9500 

$64,727,054 

2017 

2,519 

35,266 

$204,837 

$7,223,775,471 

$2,528,321,415 

$2.9500 

$74,585,482 

2018 

2,519 

37,785 

$219,175 

$8,281,542,594 

$2,898,539,908 

$2.9500 

$85,506,927 

2019 

0 

0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0.0000 

$0 

Total  for  Planning  Period 
(2004  dollars) 

$513,410,629 

Average  Annual  for  Planning 
Period  (2004  dollars) 

$34,227,375 

Draft  EIS 


E  -  24 
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TABLE  E-37 

CONSERVATION  TRANSFER 

NON-RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


Property  Value  of 
Non-Residential  De¬ 
velopment  (assumes 
property  value  = 
construction  value  + 
7%  apprecia¬ 
tion/year) 

Cumulative 
Property 
Value  of  Non- 
Residential 
Development 

Taxable  Amount  of 
Cumulative  MF 
Residential  Prop¬ 
erty  Value 

Property 
tax  rate  per 
$100  of  as¬ 
sessed  value 

Property  Tax 
Collected  for 
Cumulative 
Non- 

Residential 

Development 

2004 

$140,153,152 

$140,153,152 

$49,053,603 

$2.9500 

$1,447,081 

2005 

$149,963,873 

$290,117,025 

$101,540,959 

$2.9500 

$2,995,458 

2006 

$160,461,344 

$450,578,368 

$157,702,429 

$2.9500 

$4,652,222 

2007 

$171,693,638 

$622,272,006 

$217,795,202 

$2.9500 

$6,424,958 

2008 

$183,712,192 

$805,984,199 

$282,094,470 

$2.9500 

$8,321,787 

2009 

$196,572,046 

$1,002,556,244 

$350,894,686 

$2.9500 

$10,351,393 

2010 

$210,332,089 

$1,212,888,334 

$424,510,917 

$2.9500 

$12,523,072 

2011 

$225,055,335 

$1,437,943,669 

$503,280,284 

$2.9500 

$14,846,768 

2012 

$240,809,209 

$1,678,752,878 

$587,563,507 

$2.9500 

$17,333,123 

2013 

$257,665,853 

$1,936,418,731 

$677,746,556 

$2.9500 

$19,993,523 

2014 

$275,702,463 

$2,212,121,194 

$774,242,418 

$2.9500 

$22,840,151 

2015 

$295,001,636 

$2,507,122,830 

$877,492,991 

$2.9500 

$25,886,043 

2016 

$315,651,750 

$2,822,774,580 

$987,971,103 

$2.9500 

$29,145,148 

2017 

$337,747,373 

$3,160,521,953 

$1,106,182,683 

$2.9500 

$32,632,389 

2018 

$361,389,689 

$3,521,911,641 

$1,232,669,074 

$2.9500 

$36,363,738 

2019 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$0.0000 

$0 

Total  Planning  Period  (2004  $) 

$245,756,856 

Average  Annual  for  Planning  Pe¬ 
riod  (2004  $) 

$16,383,790 

TABLE  E-38 
CUMULATIVE 

REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTION  FROM  LAND  DISPOSAL  BY  LAND  USE  CATE¬ 
GORY 


Summary  of  Property  Tax  Impacts 


Land  Use  Category 

Total  Property  Tax  Collected  During 
Planning  Period 

Avg.  Annual  Property 
Tax  Collected 

Undeveloped  Land 

$168,925,110 

$11,261,674 

Single-Family  Residential  Units 

$2,154,551,081 

$143,636,739 

Multi-Family  Residential  Units 

$564,346,355 

$37,623,090 

Non-Residential  Development 

$268,992,250 

$17,932,817 

Total 

$3,156,814,795 

$210,454,320 

Draft  EIS 
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TABLE  E-39 
CUMULATIVE 

UNDEVELOPED  LAND  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


Acres  Sold 

Cumulative 
Acres  Sold 

Acres  Devel¬ 

oped 

Cumulative 

Acres  Devel¬ 

oped 

Cumulative 

Acres 

Undeveloped 

Value  per 

acre  of  unde¬ 

veloped  land* 

Value  of  cu¬ 

mulative  un¬ 
developed 
land 

Property  tax 

rate  per  $100 

of  assessed 

value 

Property  Tax 

Collected  for 

Cumulative 

Acres  of  Un¬ 

developed 

Land 

2004 

4,000 

12,332 

1330 

1330 

11,002 

$94,000 

$1,034,188,000 

$2.9500 

$30,508,546 

2005 

0 

12,332 

1330 

2660 

9,672 

$100,580 

$972,809,760 

$2.9500 

$28,697,888 

2006 

0 

12,332 

1330 

3990 

8,342 

$107,621 

$897,771,045 

$2.9500 

$26,484,246 

2007 

0 

12,332 

1330 

5320 

7,012 

$115,154 

$807,460,143 

$2.9500 

$23,820,074 

2008 

0 

12,332 

1330 

6650 

5,682 

$123,215 

$700,106,635 

$2.9500 

$20,653,146 

2009 

0 

12,332 

1330 

7980 

4,352 

$131,840 

$573,767,082 

$2.9500 

$16,926,129 

2010 

0 

12,332 

1330 

9310 

3,022 

$141,069 

$426,309,470 

$2.9500 

$12,576,129 

2011 

0 

12,332 

1330 

10640 

1,692 

$150,943 

$255,396,332 

$2.9500 

$7,534,192 

2012 

0 

12,332 

1330 

11970 

362 

$161,510 

$58,466,439 

$2.9500 

$1,724,760 

2013 

0 

12,332 

1330 

13300 

0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

2014 

0 

12,332 

0 

14630 

0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

2015 

0 

12,332 

0 

15960 

0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

2016 

0 

12,332 

0 

17290 

0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

2017 

0 

12,332 

0 

17290 

0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

2018 

0 

12,332 

0 

17290 

0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

2019 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

Total  for  Planning  Pe¬ 
riod  (2004  dollars) 

$168,925,110 

Average  Annual  for 
Planning  Period  (2004 
dollars) 

$11,261,674 

*Average  value  per  acre  based  on  BLM  land  sold  in  Clark  County  as  of  April  30,  2004.  BLM,  2004.  Land  values 
were  assumed  to  appreciate  by  7.0%  per  year  (a  very  conservative  assumption  for  Clark  County). 
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TABLE  E-40 
CUMULATIVE 


SINGLE  FAMILY  RESIDENTIAL  UNITS  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


#  of  Occupied  SF 
Residential  Units 

Cumulative  #  of 
Occupied  SF 
Residential  Units 

Average  Value  of 

SF  Residential 

Units  (assumes 

7%  apprec./year) 

Cumulative 

Value  of  Occu¬ 

pied  SF  Residen¬ 
tial  Units 

Taxable  Amount 

of  Cumulative  SF 

Residential 

Property  Value 

Property  tax  rate 

per  $100  of  as¬ 

sessed  value 

Property  Tax 

Collected  for 

Cumulative  #  of 

Occupied  SF 

Residential  Units 

2004 

4,286 

4,286 

$212,000 

$908,632,000 

$318,021,200 

$2.9500 

$9,381,625 

2005 

4,286 

8,572 

$226,840 

$1,944,472,480 

$680,565,368 

$2.9500 

$20,076,678 

2006 

4,286 

12,858 

$242,719 

$3,120,878,330 

$1,092,307,416 

$2.9500 

$32,223,069 

2007 

4,286 

17,144 

$259,709 

$4,452,453,085 

$1,558,358,580 

$2.9500 

$45,971,578 

2008 

4,286 

21,430 

$277,889 

$5,955,156,001 

$2,084,304,600 

$2.9500 

$61,486,986 

2009 

4,286 

25,716 

$297,341 

$7,646,420,305 

$2,676,247,107 

$2.9500 

$78,949,290 

2010 

4,286 

30,002 

$318,155 

$9,545,281,347 

$3,340,848,472 

$2.9500 

$98,555,030 

2011 

4,286 

34,288 

$340,426 

$11,672,515,476 

$4,085,380,417 

$2.9500 

$120,518,722 

2012 

4,286 

38,574 

$364,255 

$14,050,790,505 

$4,917,776,677 

$2.9500 

$145,074,412 

2013 

4,286 

42,860 

$389,753 

$16,704,828,711 

$5,846,690,049 

$2.9500 

$172,477,356 

2014 

4,286 

47,146 

$417,036 

$19,661,583,393 

$6,881,554,187 

$2.9500 

$203,005,849 

2015 

4,286 

51,432 

$446,229 

$22,950,430,069 

$8,032,650,524 

$2.9500 

$236,963,190 

2016 

4,286 

55,718 

$477,465 

$26,603,373,522 

$9,311,180,733 

$2.9500 

$274,679,832 

2017 

4,286 

60,004 

$510,887 

$30,655,271,951 

$10,729,345,183 

$2.9500 

$316,515,683 

2018 

0 

60,004 

$546,649 

$32,801,140,988 

$11,480,399,346 

$2.9500 

$338,671,781 

2019 

0 

0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

Total  for  Planning  Period 
(2004  dollars) 

$2,154,551,081 

Average  Annual  for  Planning 
Period  (2004  dollars) 

$143,636,739 

Draft  EIS 
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TABLE  E-41 
CUMULATIVE 

MULTI-FAMILY  RESIDENTIAL  UNITS  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


#  of  Occupied 
MF  Residential 
Units 

Cumulative  #  of 
Occupied  MF 
Residential  Units 

Average  Value  of 

MF  Residential 

Units  (assumes 

7%  apprec./year) 

Cumulative 

Value  of  Occu¬ 

pied  MF  Resi¬ 
dential  Units 

Taxable  Amount 

of  Cumulative 

MF  Residential 

Property  Value 

Property  tax  rate 

per  $100  of  as¬ 

sessed  value 

Property  Tax 

Collected  for 

Cumulative  #  of 

Occupied  MF 

Residential  Units 

2004 

2,800 

2,800 

$85,000 

$238,000,000 

$83,300,000 

$2.9500 

$2,457,350 

2005 

2,800 

5,600 

$90,950 

$509,320,000 

$178,262,000 

$2.9500 

$5,258,729 

2006 

2,800 

8,400 

$97,317 

$817,458,600 

$286,110,510 

$2.9500 

$8,440,260 

2007 

2,800 

11,200 

$104,129 

$1,166,240,936 

$408,184,328 

$2.9500 

$12,041,438 

2008 

2,800 

14,000 

$111,418 

$1,559,847,252 

$545,946,538 

$2.9500 

$16,105,423 

2009 

2,800 

16,800 

$119,217 

$2,002,843,871 

$700,995,355 

$2.9500 

$20,679,363 

2010 

2,800 

19,600 

$127,562 

$2,500,216,766 

$875,075,868 

$2.9500 

$25,814,738 

2011 

2,800 

22,400 

$136,491 

$3,057,407,931 

$1,070,092,776 

$2.9500 

$31,567,737 

2012 

2,800 

25,200 

$146,046 

$3,680,354,797 

$1,288,124,179 

$2.9500 

$37,999,663 

2013 

2,800 

28,000 

$156,269 

$4,375,532,926 

$1,531,436,524 

$2.9500 

$45,177,377 

2014 

2,800 

30,800 

$167,208 

$5,150,002,253 

$1,802,500,789 

$2.9500 

$53,173,773 

2015 

2,800 

33,600 

$178,912 

$6,011,457,176 

$2,104,010,012 

$2.9500 

$62,068,295 

2016 

2,800 

36,400 

$191,436 

$6,968,280,776 

$2,438,898,272 

$2.9500 

$71,947,499 

2017 

2,800 

39,200 

$204,837 

$8,029,603,541 

$2,810,361,239 

$2.9500 

$82,905,657 

2018 

0 

39,200 

$219,175 

$8,591,675,788 

$3,007,086,526 

$2.9500 

$88,709,053 

2019 

0 

0 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

Total  for  Planning  Period 
(2004  dollars) 

$564,346,355 

Average  Annual  for  Planning 
Period  (2004  dollars) 

$37,623,090 

Draft  EIS 
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TABLE  E-42 
CUMULATIVE 


NON-RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  -  REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  COLLECTED 


Property  Value  of 
Non-Residential  De¬ 
velopment  (assumes 
property  value  = 
construction  value  + 
7%  apprecia¬ 
tion/year) 

Cumulative 
Property 
Value  of  Non- 
Residential 
Development 

Taxable  Amount  of 
Cumulative  MF 
Residential  Prop¬ 
erty  Value 

Property 
tax  rate  per 
$100  of  as¬ 
sessed  value 

Property  Tax 
Collected  for 
Cumulative 
Non- 

Residential 

Development 

2004 

$155,769,167 

$155,769,167 

$54,519,208 

$2.9500 

$1,608,317 

2005 

$166,673,009 

$322,442,176 

$112,854,761 

$2.9500 

$3,329,215 

2006 

$178,340,119 

$500,782,295 

$175,273,803 

$2.9500 

$5,170,577 

2007 

$190,823,928 

$691,606,223 

$242,062,178 

$2.9500 

$7,140,834 

2008 

$204,181,603 

$895,787,825 

$313,525,739 

$2.9500 

$9,249,009 

2009 

$218,474,315 

$1,114,262,140 

$389,991,749 

$2.9500 

$11,504,757 

2010 

$233,767,517 

$1,348,029,657 

$471,810,380 

$2.9500 

$13,918,406 

2011 

$250,131,243 

$1,598,160,900 

$559,356,315 

$2.9500 

$16,501,011 

2012 

$267,640,430 

$1,865,801,330 

$653,030,465 

$2.9500 

$19,264,399 

2013 

$286,375,260 

$2,152,176,590 

$753,261,806 

$2.9500 

$22,221,223 

2014 

$306,421,528 

$2,458,598,118 

$860,509,341 

$2.9500 

$25,385,026 

2015 

$327,871,035 

$2,786,469,153 

$975,264,204 

$2.9500 

$28,770,294 

2016 

$350,822,008 

$3,137,291,161 

$1,098,051,906 

$2.9500 

$32,392,531 

2017 

$375,379,548 

$3,512,670,709 

$1,229,434,748 

$2.9500 

$36,268,325 

2018 

$0 

$3,512,670,709 

$1,229,434,748 

$2.9500 

$36,268,325 

2019 

$0 

$0 

$0 

$2.9500 

$0 

Total  Planning  Period  (2004  $) 

$268,992,250 

Average  Annual  for  Planning  Pe¬ 
riod  (2004  $) 

$17,932,817 

TABLE  E-43 

CLARK  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  POPULATION 


Year 

Clark  County  Population 

Year 

Clark  County  Population 

1990 

770,280 

1997 

1,193,388 

1991 

835,080 

1998 

1,261,150 

1992 

873,730 

1999 

1,327,145 

1993 

916,837 

2000 

1,394,440 

1994 

990,564 

2001 

1,485,855 

1995 

1,055,435 

2002 

1,549,657 

1996 

1,119,052 

2003 

1,620,748 

Source:  Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Research,  UNLV,  &  Nevada  State  Demographer,  2003. 
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TABLE  E-44 


CLARK  COUNTY  PROJECTED  POPULATION 


Year 

Total  Population 

Percentage  Change 

2004 

1,686,827 

4.1% 

2005 

1,751,608 

3.8% 

2006 

1,815,303 

3.6% 

2007 

1,877,843 

3.4% 

2008 

1,939,097 

3.3% 

2009 

1,999,250 

3.1% 

2010 

2,058,063 

2.9% 

2011 

2,115,551 

2.8% 

2012 

2,171,538 

2.6% 

2013 

2,225,668 

2.5% 

2014 

2,277,967 

2.3% 

2015 

2,328,564 

2.2% 

2016 

2,378,317 

2.1% 

2017 

2,427,325 

2.1% 

2018 

2,475,641 

2.0% 

Source:  Nevada  State  Demographer  2004 
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TABLE  E-45 

LABOR  FORCE  TRENDS,  CLARK  COUNTY,  NEVADA,  1983  TO  2003 


Year 

Clark  County  Labor  Force 

Percent  Change  in  Labor  Force 

1983 

221367 

N/A 

1984 

233425 

5% 

1985 

246633 

5% 

1986 

262183 

5.9% 

1987 

284600 

7.9% 

1988 

307600 

7.5% 

1989 

340233 

9.6% 

1990 

375142 

9.3% 

1991 

383600 

2.2% 

1992 

391983 

2.1% 

1993 

410017 

4.4% 

1994 

457311 

10.3% 

1995 

494913 

7.6% 

1996 

543117 

8.9% 

1997 

584115 

7.0% 

1998 

617275 

5.4% 

1999 

667729 

7.6% 

2000 

703742 

5.1% 

2001 

725424 

3.0% 

2002 

729511 

0.6% 

2003 

759562 

4.0% 

Average  Annual  Percent  Change 

6.0% 

Source:  Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Research  2003(b). 
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veloped 
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Multi  family 

Office 

Retail 

Mid  Ho¬ 
tel/Casino 

Industrial 

Recreation 

Religious 

Public  Facilities 

Total 

Single  Family 

Multi  family 

Office 

Retail 

Mid  Ho¬ 
tel/Casino 

Industrial 

Recreation 

Religious 

Public  Facilities 

Cumulative 

Total 

Single  Family 

Multi  family 
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2017 
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$133,961,483 

16,607 

2016 
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2015 
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KENNY  C.  GUINN 
Governor 

SCOTT  K.  SISCO 
Interim  Director 


STATE  OF  NEVADA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 
Nevada  State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
100  N.  Stewart  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
(775)  684-3448  •  Fax  (775)  684-3442 
www.nvshpo.org 


August  6,  2004 


o 


P  r  C  C  !  O'  P  Q 

^5 12  7  20  rn 'fill 

U  7  D  • 

8  UR  S0NAT0  m.  4ame§  M  _ 

&akr.H&tdri'c  Preservation  Os tpier 


John  Jamrog 
Assistant  Field  Manager 
Renewable  Resources  and  Recreation 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Las  Vegas  District  Office 
4701  North  Torrey  Pines  Drive 
Las  Vegas  NV  89130-2301 

RE:  Inventory  of  46,761  Acres  of  Public  Lands  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  ITrs]5bsal 
Boundary  EIS  Project,  Clark  County  (Bureau  of  Land  Management  Report. 
Number:  5-2467). 


Dear  Mr.  Jamrog: 

The  Nevada  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO)  reviewed  the  subject 
inventory"  report.  The  SHPO  concurs  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s 
determination  that  the  following  sites  are  not  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  any  of  the  Secretary's  criteria: 


26Ck3354 

26Ck4244 

26Ck4245 

26Ck4246 

26Ck4294 

26Ck4356 

26Ck4405 

26Ck4441 

26Ck4656 

26Ck4872 

26Ck4883 

26Ck4 887 

26Ck5025 

26Ck5054 

26Ck5175 

26Ck5597 

26Ck5685 

26Ck5600 

26Ck6035 

26Ck6429 

26Ck6482 

26Ck6487 

26Ck6501 

26Ck6502 

26Ck6503 

26Ck6504 

26Ck.6505 

26Ck6506 

26Ck6508 

26Ck6509 

26Ck6510 

26Ck651 1 

26Ck6512 

26Ck65 1 3 

26Ck6514 

26Ck65I5 

26Ck6516 

26Ck6517 

26C1<65 1 8 

26Ck6519 

26Ck6546 

26Ck6547 

26Ck684l 

26Ck6842 

26Ck6843 

26Ck6844 

26Ck6845 

26Ck6846 

(NSPO  Rs*  7-W) 
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26Ck6847 

26Ck6848 

26Ck6850 

26Ck6851 

26Ck6852 

26Ck6853 

26Ck6854 

26Ck6895 

26Ck6896 

26Ck6897 

26Ck6899 

26Ck6900 

26Ck6902 

26Ck6903 

26Ck6904 

26Ck6905 

26Ck6906 

26Ck6909 

26Ck691 1 

26Ck6914 

26Ck6915 

26Ck6916 

26Ck6917 

26Ck6918 

26Ck6919 

26Ck6920 

26Ck6921 

26Ck6991 

26Ck6992 

26Ck6993 

26Ck6994 

26Ck6995 

26Ck6996 

26Ck6997 

26Ck6998 

26Ck6999 

26Ck7025 

26Ck7026 

26Ck7028 

•sa 

The  SHPO  concurs  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  determination  that  the 
following  historic  properties  are  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
under  Secretary’s  criterion  d: 


26CR4247; 

26Ck69i%. 


26Ck5596;  26Ck6898;  26Ck690J/6913; 


The  SHPO  concurs  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  determination  that  the 
following  historic  property  is  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
under  Secretary’s  criterion  a: 


26Ck6507. 


The  SHPO  concurs  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  determination  that  the 
following  historic  property  is  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
under  Secretary's  criterion  c.: 

j 

26Ck48Q3  (Gunnery  School). 

The  SHPO  recommends  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  reevaluate  the 
National  Register  eligibility  of  26Ck4803  under  criterion  a.  The  SHPO  concurs  with 
the  consultant’s  recommendation  that  the  Las  Vegas  Army  Gunnery  School  played 
an  important  role  in  the  training  of  World  War  II  airmen.  It  was  the  first  gunnery- 
school  of  its  kind  established  in  the  U.S.  and  was  an  important  event  in  the  early 
growth  of  Las  Vegas  as  city  and  a  significant  military  installation. 
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The  SHPO  concurs  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  determination  that  the 
agency’s  efforts  to  identify  properties  of  religious  and  cultural  significance  in  the  area 
of  potential  effects  are  adequate. 

The  SHPO  will  await  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management’s  submission  of  a  treatment 
plan  for  the  proposed  undertaking. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  correspondence,  please  feel  free  to  call 
Rebecca  Lynn  Palmer  at  (775)  684-3443  or  by  E-mail  at  rlpalmer@clan.lib.nv.us. 


Sincerely, 


/ 

6 


/ 


f)  ^ldd/U~c,- 


Alice  M.  Baldrica,  Deputy 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
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United  States  Department  of  the 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Las  Vegas  Field  Office 
4701  N,  Totrey  Pines  Drive 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89130-2301 


June  30, 2004  8100 

(NV-0S2) 


Interior 


Take  Pride* 
in/^M  ERICA 


Rebecca  L.  Palmer 

State  Historic  Preservation  Office 

100  N.  Stewart  Street 

Capitol  Complex 

Carson  City,  Nevada  89701  -4285 

Dear  Rebecca: 

This  office  is  transmitting  cultural  resources  report  5-2467,  a  class  3  inventory  of  46,761  acres  of 
public  lands  located  in  Las  Vegas  Valley,  administered  by  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM), 
Las  Vegas  Field  Office.  The  work  was  conducted  by  HRA,  Inc.,  and  was  completed  in  support  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Disposal  Boundary  EIS  Project.  We  are  also  transmitting  a  companion 
document,  completed  by  Chambers  Group;  ethnographic  assessment  for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
Land  Disposal  Project,  Clark  County,  Nevada. 

A  Class  111  inventory  of  the  46,761  acre  APE  resulted  in  the  identification,  recordation  and 
evaluation  of  100  archaeological  sites.  This  includes  the  Tule  Springs  983  acre  national  register 
site. 

The  contractor  recommends  that  23  of  the  100  sites  are  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
national  register  (See  Table  1).  From  June  2Bd  through  June  17*  archaeologists  from  my 
staff  and  Pat  Barker  of  the  State  Office,  conducted  field  evaiuations  of  the  23 
recommended  eligible  sites.  Pat  assisted  my  staff  June  16  and  17.  As  a  result  of 
conducting  these  field  evaiuations,  this  office  finds  that  nine  of  the  twenty  three  sites 
recommend  eligible  by  the  contractor  are  determined  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  HRA’s  sites  include  the  Tule  Siding  of  the  Las 
Vegas  to  Tonopah  Railroad,  a  historic  road  segment  that  related  to  the  Las  Vegas- 
Bullfrog/Tonopah  wagon  road,  the  Title  Springs  Expedition  camp,  prehistoric  open  sites, 
rock  shelters,  a  rock  alignment,  and  several  roek-ring/fragile  pattern  sites. 

This  office  determines  that  nine  of  these  properties  are  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP).  These  include  26CK4247, 26CK4803/6351,  26Ck5596, 
26Ckl6507,  26Ck6898,  26Ck6907/6913  and26CK6910. 


Table  1.  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  Eligibility  Status  for  Identified  Sites 


Site  Number 

Site  Type 

Contractor  Eligibility 
Recommendation 

BLM  Eligibility 
Determination 

26CK4246 

Prehistoric-artifact  scatter,  fire-affected 
rock  scatter 

Eligible 

Not  Eligible 

26CK4247 

Prehistoric-open  camp  site,  obsidian  flakes 

Eligible-(d) 

Eligibte-(d) 

26CK4803 

Historic-moving  target  range 

Eligible-{a),(b),(c},(d) 

Eligible-© 
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and  6351 

26CK4887 

Prehistoric-lithie  scatter 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK5054 

Prehistoric-iithic  scatter 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK5596 

Historic-Tule  railroad  construction  camp 

Eligible-(d) 

Eiigibie-(d) 

26CK5600 

Historic-Las  Vegas  to  Builfrog/Tonopah 
Road 

Eligible-(a),  (d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK6487 

Prehistoric-rock  feature 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK6507 

Historic-Tonopah  wagon  road 

Eligibie-(a),  (d) 

Eligible-  (a) 

26CK6508 

Prehistoric-rock  feature 

Eligible-!  d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK65 1 1 

Prehistoric-rock  alignment 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK6512 

Prehistoric-alcove  shelter 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK6515 

Prehistoric-rock  clearing 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK65 1 7 

Prehistoric -rock  feature  w/lithics 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK6841 

Prehistoric-trail  segment 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK6898 

Prehistoric-Rock  Shelter 

Eiigible-(d) 

Eligible-(d) 

26CK6906 

Historic-Tule  Springs  expedition  camp 

Eligible-(a),  (b) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK6907 
and  6913 

Prehistoric-hearth  feature  w/charcoal 

Eligible-(d) 

Eligible-(d) 

26CK6909 

Prehistoric-hearth  featurew/charcoal 

Eligible-(d) 

Not  Eligible 

26CK6910 

Prehistoric-hearth  feature  w/ceramics, 
lithics 

Eligible-(d) 

Eligible-fd) 

26CK6991 

Prehistoric-rock  ring  and  rock  cluster 

Eligible-fd) 

Not  Eligible 

Prehistoric  sites  identified  in  Table  1,  which  include:  26CK4246,  4887,  5054,  6487,  6508,  6511, 
65 1 2,  65 1 5,  65 1 7,  6841 , 6909,  and  699 1  do  not  exhibit  attributes  today  that  would  allow  for  these 
resources  to  answer  significant  research  questions.  Field  evaluations  of  each  of  these  resources 
have  confirmed  the  lack  of  integrity  and/or  its  inability  to  provide  any  additional  significant 
information  above  the  level  of  recordation  provided  in  this  document. 

The  historic  period  sites  identified  in  Table  1, 26CK.5600  and  6906,  suffer  from  a  substantial  loss 
of  integrity.  These  sites  do  not  possess  attributes  which  would  provide  any  significant 
understanding  of  tire  resources  above  the  current  recordation.  In  every  case,  the  contractor’s  site 
datum  was  relocated  with  GPS  to  ensure  accurate  location  of  the  sites  which  were  recommended 
eligible  by  HRA.  A  specific  discussion  of  the  sites  recommended  eligible  by  HRA  is  provided 
below. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK4246:  This  office  and  State  Office  conducted  a  field  evaluation  of  the  site 
and  confirmed  that  the  original  testing  and  recordation  by  Dames  and  Moore  in  1989  more  than 
adequately  mitigated  the  resource.  Our  field  evaluation  confirmed  that  a  large  test  trench  was 
completed  through  the  most  significant  portion  of  the  site.  Our  research  determined  that  Dames 
and  Moore’s  recordation  and  that  of  HRA,  has  adequately  treated  this  property.  This  office  has 
determined  that  additional  work  would  not  result  in  any  new  significant  information.  This  office 
determines  that  this  site  is  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK4247:  This  office  and  State  Office  conducted  a  field  evaluation  of  the  site 
and  determined  that  the  original  recordation  of  the  site  by  Dames  and  Moore  supplemented  by  the 
current  recordation  by  HRA  has  sufficiently  treated  this  property.  Presently  this  site  does  exhibit 
some  obsidian  flakes.  Hydration  and  other  studies  conducted  on  the  obsidian  debitage  could 
provide  additional  information  this  office  determines  that  the  site  is  eligible  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  criteria  (d). 
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Historic  sites  26CK4803  and  6351 :  This  office  and  State  Office  conducted  a  field  evaluation  of 
these  sites  and  determined  that  the  site  was  well  recorded  by  HRA  and  others.  This  office 
determines  that  these  two  sites  are  actually  two  loci  of  the  same  site  and  as  a  district,  is  eligible 
under  criteria  ©.  Additional  probing  of  potential  privy  features  would  not  result  in  any  additional 
artifact  classes  not  already  exhibited  throughout  the  surface  site  area.  Therefore,  this  office 
determines  that  this  site  is  not  eligible  under  criteria  (d). 

Prehistoric  site  26CK4887:  This  office  and  State  Office  conducted  a  field  evaluation  of  the  site 
and  determined  that  no  additional  significant  research  questions  would  be  answered  beyond  the 
level  of  recordation  in  this  report.  The  site’s  feature  was  identified  and  appears  to  be  recent  in 
origin.  In  addition,  the  site  contained  a  paucity  of  artifacts. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK5054:  This  site  exhibited  a  paucity  of  artifacts  and  no  additional  significant 
research  questions  could  be  answered  by  further  work.  This  office  determines  that  this  site  is  not 
eligible. 

Historic  site  26CK5596:  This  is  the  Tule  railroad  construction  camp  which  exhibits  several 
features;  including  a  dug  out  structure.  This  site  is  eligible  under  criteria  (d). 

Historic  site  26CK56G0:  This  is  the  Las  Vegas  to  Bullfrog/Tonopah  road.  This  site  does  not 
exhibit  artifactual  associations,  or  features.  This  is  a  non-descript  segment  and  therefore  is 
determined  to  be  a  non-contributing  dement  to  the  overall  resource.  This  site  is  not  eligible  for 
nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6487:  This  rock  feature  contains  no  artifactual  associations  or  depth.  This 
site  is  determined  not  eligible. 

Historic  site  26CK6507:  This  road  is  designated  the  Las  Vegas  to  Tonopah  wagon  road.  This  is 
a  1,3  mile  section  which  runs  to  Com  Creek.  This  site  is  determined  eligible  under  criteria  (a). 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6508:  This  site  is  a  rock  feature  and  rock  thermal  feature  and  flaked  stone 
artifact  No  cultural  subsurface  deposit,  no  diagnostics  or  definitive  associations.  This  site  is 
determined  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK651 1:  This  site  is  a  rock  alignment  with  no  artifactual  associations.  This 
site  is  determined  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6512:  This  site  is  a  small  rock  alcove  with  two  problematical  alignments  of 
rock.  No  subsurface  or  artifacts  present.  This  site  is  determined  not  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6515:  This  site  is  a  rock  clearing  with  no  subsurface  or  artifactual 
associations.  This  site  is  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6517:  This  site  is  a  rock  ring  feature  with  no  subsurface,  one  core.  No 
other  artifacts  were  observed.  This  site  is  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK684 ! :  This  site  is  a  trail  segment  with  no  artifacts  associated  with  the  trail 
alignment.  This  site  is  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Prehistoric  site  26CK6898:  This  site  is  a  rock  shelter  with  obsidian,  ground  and  flake  stone, 
bone  and  charcoal.  This  site  is  eligible  under  criteria  (d). 

Historic  26CK6906:  This  site  is  recorded  as  the  Tule  Springs  expedition  base  camp.  The  site  no 
longer  retains  any  degree  of  integrity.  The  report  authors  do  not  provide  any  contextual  rationale 
for  supporting  their  claim  that  this  site  is  the  expedition  base  camp. 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6907  and  6913.  Field  evaluations  determined  that  these  two  sites  should  be 
recorded  as  one  site  with  multiple  features.  These  features  contain  charcoal  and  flaked  stone. 
This  site  is  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  under  criteria  (d). 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6909:  This  site  consists  of  a  group  of  rocks  with  no  charcoal,  artifacts  or 
subsurface.  This  site  is  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

No  buried  pit,  or  fire  affected  rock  or  ash  deposit  or  lithics  were  located.  This  sit  is  not  eligible 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6910:  This  site  consisis  of  a  thermal  rock  feature  with  flakes  and  several 
types  of  diagnostic  ceramics.  This  site  is  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  under  criteria  (d). 

Prehistoric  site  26CK6991:  This  site  is  a  rock  ring/cluster  feature  with  no  artifacts  or  subsurface. 
This  office  determines  that  this  site  is  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

This  office  requests  your  concurrence  with  these  determinations. 

This  office  determines  that  the  remaining  91  sites  are  not  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and  requests  your  concurrence  with  these  determinations.  Upon 
completion  of  the  Historic  Properties  Treatment  Plan,  it  will  be  submitted  to  your  office  for 
technical  review  and  concurrence.  This  plan  will  address  site-specific  impacts  and  proposed 
mitigation  for  eligible  properties  prior  to  sale  of  any  of  the  parcels  identified  in  this  document, 
which  contain  determined-eligible  properties. 

This  office  will  defer  a  determination  of  project  effect  pursuant  to  the  completion,  approval  and 
your  office's  concurrence  with  the  treatment  plan. 

Also  enclosed  is  the  Ethnographic  report.  This  report  is  prepared  by  Chambers  Group,  Inc.  and 
this  report’s  objectives  are  to  identify  and  record  specific  culturally  significant  areas  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  lands  within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Land  Disposal  Boundary  Project  Area,  as  well 
as  traditional  values  associated  with  the  area;  to  determine  possible  impacts  to  these  places  and 
values  by  the  proposed  land  disposal;  and  to  recommend  treatment  plans  to  mitigate  these 
possible  impacts. 

The  tribes  contacted  for  this  ethnographic  assessment  did  not  identify  any  culturally  significant 
places  within  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Land  Disposal  Project  Area. 

This  office  requests  your  concurrence  with  the  adequacy  of  the  identification  effort  for  traditional 
cultural  properties. 

For  additional  information  regarding  this  project,  contact  Stanton  Rolf  of  my  staff  at  702-5 1 5- 
5055. 
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Sincerely, 


John  Jamrog 
Assistant  Field  Manager 
Renewable  Resources  &  Recreation 


CC:  State  Director  (NV-932.7) 
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LIST  OF  ACRONYMS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS 

ACEC 

ACHP 

AFY 

APN 

AST 

ASTM 

ATV 

Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
acre-feet  per  year 

Assessor  Parcel  Number 
aboveground  storage  tank 

American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials 
all  terrain  vehicle 

BA 

BEA 

BLM 

Biological  Assessment 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

CAA 

CCRFCD 

CEQ 

CERCLA 

Clean  Air  Act 

Clark  County  Regional  Flood  Control  District 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation  and  Liability 

Act 

CFR 

cfs 

Clark  County  Act 
CO 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
cubic  feet  per  second 

Clark  County  Conservation  of  Public  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Act 
carbon  monoxide 

DAQEM 

Clark  County  Department  of  Air  Quality  and  Environmental 

Management 

DOI 

Department  of  Interior 

EIS 

EJ 

EO 

EPA 

ERNS 

ESA 

Environmental  Impact  Statement 

Environmental  Justice 

Executive  Order 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Emergency  Response  Notification  System 

Endangered  Species  Act 

FEMA 

FLPMA 

FLTFA 

fps 

FR 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 

Federal  Land  Transfer  Facilitation  Act 
feet  per  second 

Federal  Register 

GIS 

Geographic  Information  System 

HMA 

Herd  Management  Area 

1-0 

ISA 

input  -  output 

Instant  Study  Area 

KOP 

key  observation  point 

LUST 

LVVWD 

leaking  underground  storage  tank 
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LVWCC 

MBTA 

Pg/m3 

mgd 

mg/L 

MLA 

MOA 

MOU 

mph 

MPU 

MSHCP 

msl 

MW 

NAAQS 

NAC 

NAICS 

NCA 

NHPA 

NDEP 

NDF 

NDOT 

NDSP 

NEPA 

no2 

NOI 

NOx 

NPDES 

NPS 

NRHP 

NRS 

03 

OHV 

Pb 

PL 

PM 

PPb 

ppm 

PSD 

R&PP 

REC 

RCRA 

RMIS 

RMP 

ROS 

ROW 

RPLI 

RTC 


Las  Vegas  Wash  Coordination  Committee 

Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter 
million  gallons  per  day 
milligrams  per  liter 
Mineral  Leasing  Act 
Memorandum  of  Agreement 
Memorandum  of  Understanding 
miles  per  hour 
Master  Plan  Update 

Clark  County  Multiple  Species  Habitat  Conservation  Plan 

mean  seal  level 

mega-watts 

National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 

Nevada  Administrative  Code 

North  American  Industry  Classification  System 

National  Conservation  Area 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act 

Nevada  Division  of  Environmental  Protection 

Nevada  Division  of  Forestry 

Nevada  Department  of  Transportation 

Nevada  Division  of  State  Parks 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

nitrogen  dioxide 

Notice  of  Intent 

nitrogen  oxides 

National  Pollution  Discharge  Elimination  System 
National  Park  Service 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
Nevada  Revised  Statutes 

ozone 

off-highway  vehicle 
lead 

Public  Law 
particulate  matter 
parts  per  billion 
parts  per  million 

Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration 

Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act 
recognized  environmental  condition 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
Recreation  Management  Information  System 
Resource  Management  Plan 
Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum 
right-of-way 

Regional  Paleontologic  Locality  Inventory 

Regional  Transportation  Commission  of  Southern  Nevada 
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SBCM 

SHPO 

SIC 

SIP 

SNPLMA 

SNRPC 

SNWA 

so2 

San  Bernardino  County  Museum 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

Standard  Industrial  Classification 

State  Implementation  Plan 

Southern  Nevada  Public  Land  Management  Act 
Southern  Nevada  Regional  Planning  Commission 
Southern  Nevada  Water  Authority 
sulfur  dioxide 

TCP 

TDS 

traditional  cultural  property 
total  dissolved  solids 

UNLV 

U.S. 

use 

USACE 

USFWS 

USFS 

USGS 

UST 

University  of  Nevada  Las  Vegas 

United  States 

United  States  Code 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

U.S.  Geological  Society 
underground  storage  tank 

VOC 

VRM 

volatile  organic  compound 

Visual  Resource  Management 

ybp 

years  before  present 

WEG 

WSA 

Wind  Erodability  Group 

Wilderness  Study  Area 
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